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P REFACE. 



T^riE story of the American Revolntion — what our fathers accomplished, 
-*- their hardships, heroism, and self-dénial, in securing the independ- 
ence of the country and in advancing liberty and happiness thronghout 
the world — will have an interest and charm of its own so long as the de^ 
sire for freedom exista in the hearts of nien. 

In this volunie an atteinpt has been made to give a concise, plain, and 
autheutic narrative of the principal battles of tlie Revolntion as witnessed 
by those who took part iu them. 

Althongh the ñame of Elijah Favor may not be fonnd on the Rye- 
field muster-roll, yet we have more than his counterpart in the person of 
Alexander Scammell, who fought at Bunker Hill, becarae Washington's 
trusted adjntant-general, and who gave his life to his country at York- 
town ; while Dodifer Ilanscom, Esek Earl, and ís ¡cholas Dolof are repre- 
sen tati ve boy 8 of the time. 

One hundred yeai's have passed since " the Boys of '76 " shouldered 
their muskets and fought for their liberties. Tlie sufferings, hardsliips, 
hatreds, and barbarities of that struggle, all have passed away, and Ameri- 
cans and Britons are brothei*s; bnt the story of the struggle — the patriot- 
ism, self-denial, and devotion — will never be forgotten. That a perusal of 
these pages may deepen the love of the boys of the present generation for 
their country, and quicken their love for liberty and the rights of man, is 
the earaest hope of 

c. c. c. 
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THE BOTS OF '76. 



CHAPTER L 

THE ALARM. 

ELIJAH FAVOR lived in Ryefield, np among tlie New Hampehire 
hills. On the morning of April 20th, 1775, as he was milking the 
C0W8, he h^ard a clattering of hoofs, and, looking up, saw üeacon Clyde 
coming as fast as his oíd ruare could bring him, and that was not fast 
enongh to suit the deacon, for he was striking the creatnre with a switch 
and digging his heels into her sides. He was leaning forward ; his coat- 
tails were streaming in the wind. The maro was striking fire on the 
gravel and leaving a cloud of dost behind. 

"Tum outl turn ontl" shouted the deacon. As there was no one in 
the way, Elijah wondei-ed if the good man had gone crazy. 

"Alar-ural alar-umP he cried. Elijah thought that snrely the man 
had lost his reason. 

"Alar-nm! alar-nml The red-coats are out, cntting and slashing all 
before 'em ! they have killed a lot of folks at Concord ! Go — the minute- 
men are pamding !" the deacon shouted to Elijah's father, who was stand- 
ing in front of the house. The deacon did not stop~did not slacken his 
speed even, bnt rodé on, and in a momeut disappeared behind a cloud of 
dnst. 

Mr. Favor stepped into the house, seized his gun and fií-ed it, reloaded 
and fired again, and a third time. Almost befoi*e the reports had ceased 
to echo, there were answering guns f rom the neighbors up the road, a half 
mile away. 

They were alarra guns — the signal agreed upon for alarming the coun- 

tiy, if the services of the minute-men were needed. Mr. Favor was an oíd 

soldier and a minute-inan. He fought at Louisburg in 1745, at Ticonde- 

roga in 1756, and at Quebec, with General Wolfe, in 1759, and now he was 

2 
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18 THE BOYS OF 76. 

enroUed to be ready to go at a minute's notice to defend the conntry against 
the British troops. 

Elijah ran ¡uto the house. He was sixteen years oíd, stout and hearty. 
He found his father taking down liis powder-horn and bullet-pouch. 

" Let me go in your place, father,*' Baid Elijah. His blood was np. 
The news bronglit by the deacon liad set him on tire. " Let me go ; I am 
yonng and strong, and can stand it better than you can.'' 

Mr. Favor knew that Elijah had spoken truly, for he was well along in 
life ; the gray haii's were hanging about his ears, and the rheumatism was 

racking his bones. Yet he was ready 
to go, to defend his own rights and 
the rights of his conntryraen. 

" If either of you must go, let it 
be Elijah," said Mrs. Favor. 

That settled it. Mr. Favor hand- 
ed the powder-horn to Elijah; Mrs. 
Favor bnstled around, and in a few 
minutes had his knapsack filled w¡th 
bi*ead and cold meat, besides a pair 
of stockings and a shirt. 

" Don't show the white feather 
to the red-coats, my boy!" said Mr. 
Favor. 

" Take good care of yourself. 
Don't get sick, and God bless you, 

SAMUEL ADAM8. ,r • • i .7, • i -*r -r^ 

'Lijah !" said Mrs. Favor. 

" Yon'll come back again, 'Lije, won't you ?" said his sister Dolly, who 
threw her arms about his neck and kissed him. He saw a tear on her 
cheek ; it was that which made sometliing come up in his throat, but he 
gnlped it down, shouldered his gnn, said " Good-bye," and started for the 
meeting-house. 

He could hear a drnm beating the long roll. Men were rnnning, with 
guns in their hands. He conld see that the minute-men were parading on 
the green. When he arrived at the meeting-honse, he found Captain Ab- 
bot and the other officers, and nearly all the members of the company. 
Among them were three of his playmates — Dodifer Hansconí, Nicholas 
Dolof, and Esek Earl — who were going in the place of their fathere. 

The boys took their places in the ranks. Jnst before the company was 
ready to start, the oíd gray- hai red minister, Kev. Mr. Trnegrace, stood 
upon the horse-block, and all took off their hats while he oflFered prayer 
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THE ALARM. 19 

Wlien he had finished, Captain Abbot stepped to tlie head of tlie companj, 
drew liis svvord, and gave command. 

"'Tentioiij eoinp'uy! Trail arras! By the ríght flank — file right — 
inarcli !" 

The druraraer and fifer striick up " Yankee Doodle," and, with Deacon 
Clyde on the right of the line, and Captain Abbot at the head, in advance 
of the drummer and fifer, the Ryefield minute-nien filed across the green 
and turned into the road leading to Boston, leaving their friends and 
ueighbors — oíd men leaning on their canes, and women and children — 

standing on the steps of tlie 
meeting - house and around the 
lioree-block, gazing after them 
with throbbing heaits and tear- 
f ul ejes. 

Captain Abbot and his men 
knew what they were on the 
inarch for — to defend their 
rights. Thej nnderstood the 
whole qnestion at issne between 
England and tlie colonies. Eli- 
jah, Dodifer, Nicliolas, and Esek 
had read the 6j>eeches of James 
Otis and Samuel Adams, tlie el- 
oqnent patriots of Boston. Eli- 
jah could repeat by heart what 

JOHN HANCOCK. |.j-,gy ]j^¿ gg^¡¿ Jj^ BoStOn tOWU- 

meetings about the riglits of tlie colonies to be represented in Parlia- 
ment. He knew what John Hancock had said, the ricli merchant of 
Boston, who had been in England, and was present at the king's corona- 
tion, and who was now President of the Congress in sessíon at Philadel- 
phia. He had read the lettere of the Pennsylvania farmer, John Dicken- 
son, and the speeches of Edmnnd Burke and Colonel Barre, who had main- 
tained the right of the colonies to be represented in Parliament, and who 
had contended that without snch represen tation Parliament had no right 
to tax them. He knew all the argnments that had been put forth by Lord 
North and Lord Grenville on the other side, maintaining that, as the debt 
of England was largely contracted in driving the French out of Canadá, 
the colonies onght to help pay it. He had heard all about the Stamp Act, 
and had rejoiced to hear that the people in Boston had thrown a lot of tea 
into the harbor rather than have it landed. But the king's ministei*s had 
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20 THE BOYS OF 76. 

undertaken, ín reveiige, to destroy the liberties of the people. They had a 
bilí passed by Parliament, called the Kegnlation Act, wliícli took away the 
rights and liberties of the people of Massachusetts. Under the charter the 
people elected tlieir councilors and represen tat i ves, biit under the new law 
the nuinber of councilors was changed. There might be twelve, or thirty- 
six, and they were to be appointed by the king through the governor, who 
could remo ve theni at any time and appoint others. The sherifiFs, judges, 
justices, and all officers who, under the charter, had been appointed by 
the governor and council together, were to be appointed by the governor 
alone. The governor was to say what salaries all offlcere were to receive, 
and the people were to have nothing to say about it. 

As the governor was appointed by the king, such a law niade the kjng 
the government, but, as the king was tliree thousand miles away, it virt- 
ually made the governor the government. The people were not permitted 
even to elect jurors ; that was to be done by the sheriffs. Twice a year 
the people might meet in town-meeting, and elect town oflBcers and repre- 

resentatives ; but nothing else was to be done, 
ñor could any other meeting be held without 
the permission of the governor. 

Troops had been sent over from England 
to enforce these laws, and Governor Hutchin- 
son had been instructed to arrest Samuel Ad- 
ams and John Hancock, and send them to En- 
gland to be tried for treason. 

This was in 1774. Parliament had also 
passed a bilí, called the Boston Port Bill, shut- 
ting up the port of Boston, so that no ships 
could arrive or depart except war-shíps. Gen- 
eral Gage had been ordered lo Boston, to 
take command of the troops and enforce these 

LORD NORTH. . 

laws. 

On the first day of June, 1774, Governor Hutchinson sailed for En- 
gland, and when the clock on the oíd brick meeting -house in Cornhill 
strnck twelve on- that day, the Boston Port Bill went into effect. 

What that bilí was, and what effect it had upon Boston, Elijah Favor 
learned from a letter written by his cousin, Peter Tremont, who lived in 
Boston : 

** Boston, Janaary Ist, 1776. 

" CoüsiN Elijah, — You cau't think how dull it is here in Boston. Six 
months ago this was the liveliest town in America. Every body was busy ; 
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THE ALARM. 21 

the streets were filled with people, the sliop-keepera were selling theír goods, 
the carpentera were putting up houses, the shipwrights were building vea- 
seis, the calkerB and rope-makers were all at work, ships were coniiug and 
goiug : but now it is just like Sunday. Not a ship can come into the har- 
bor, ñor can one go out. The war-ship8 are anchored in the channel, and 
tlie gnns at the castle are kept loaded, ready to fire upon any vessel at- 
tempting to pass. A fishiug sraack can't go down to Cohasset to catch 
cod, ñor a dory even to Spectacle Island to catch mackerel or cnnners. 

" The people of Watertown or Newton can't load h gnndalow with cord- 
wood and bring it down Charles River, and unload it at Boston ; ñor can 
the fariners who cut hay on the Medford marshes load a scow and bring it 
down the Mystic, and deliver it at the Bine Anchor or any other stable. 

" The brick-makers at Leechmere's Point can't load a boat with bricks 
and take them across the water to this town. The people of Charlestown 
have some nice cabbage-gardens out on the road leading to Charlestown 
Neck, bnt they can't bring a cabbage or tumip across the ferry and sell 
it in market 

"A man who owns an apple orchard on Bunker Hill, and some pear- 
trees on Breed's Hill, just beyond Charlestown, when he wanted to market 
his fruit last fall, couldu't bring it across the ferry, but had to take hia 
apples in a cart, out over Charlestown Neck, round through Cambridge 
and Roxbury, to get to market. Nothing can come or go by water. 

"Perhaps the king and his mitiisters think that tliey can bring us to 
terms by corking us np, as if we were so many flies in a bottle ; but they 
will find themselves mistaken. Tlie people are more determined than 
ever not to give in. 

" It is hard on the poor. There aro hundreds of sailors lounging 
around the t^vems and boarding- houses, drinking grog, with nothing to 
do. Hundreds of ship-carpenters, house-joiners, and raechanics are idle. 
The wharves are rotting; grass will grow in the streets in the spring. 
The town looks as if half the people weve dead, and the other half were 
attending their funeral 

" The town is f uU of soldiers. The Common is covered with tents, 
cannon, and baggage-wagons. Sentinels are postcd everywhere. Every 
morning and evening, and at midday, we hear the drums beating. 

" People all over the country are sympathizing with us, in a practical 
^^Jj by sending provisions. Tlie people in Ilartfoi-d, Connecticut, were 
the fií-st to inform us that they would help u?, but tlie Windham County 
folks got ahead of them. They sent two hnndred and fifty-eight sheep in 
July. A few days later, Colonel Israel Putnam, who is an oíd soldier, and 
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who fonglit against the French and Indians with Governor Gage, and wlio 
was with Lord Howe at Ticonderoga when he was killed, canie with one 
hundred and thirty sheep. Frora alniost every town in New England the 
pepple have sent something — rye, wheat, flour, pease, beans, cattle, sheep, or 
fish. The people of Wilmington, North Carolina, have raised £2000 for 
US. A ship-load of rice has been sent by the people of Charleston, Sonth 
Carolina, to be landed at Newport, for, of coui-se, it could not be landed 
here. íír. Gadsden, who wrote a letter to the people here, is fnll of pliick. 
' Don^t pay a cent for the tea,' he writes, using an oath to make it ein- 
phatic. The French and English at Quebec have sent one thousand bnsh- 
els of wheat. 

" Lord North planned a mean game. He thonght that he would play 
off Marblehead against Boston, making that place the port of entry. He 
reckoned that the Marblehead merchants would be so eager to get the 
trade, that he could get up a rivalry which would divide the people of the 
eolony. Soine of the traders of Marblehead jumped at the bait, and were 
mean enough to solicit General Gage for his patronage, but one hundred 
and twenty-five others signed an addrese to General Gage, in which they 
say : ' Nature, tn the formation of our harbor, forbids our being rívals iii 
commerce to Boston. And were it otherwise, we must be lost to all the 
feclings of humanity, could we indulge one thought to seize on wealth and 
raise our fortunes on the ruin of our sufifering neighboi-s.' 

" Do you think that Boston is going to give in, so long as the whole 
country, except here and there a Tory, is with her ? 

" When Colonel Putnara was here, he stopped with Dr. Warren. He 
is well acquainted with most of the officei-s ¡n the regiments here, and 
went out to the camps on the Common to see theni. He liad a good talk 
with Maior Small. ' If Boston don't give in, she may expect twenty ships 
of the line and twenty regiments over here pretty soon,' said Small. ' If 
they come, I shall treat thera as eneraies,' Putnam replied. 

" General Gage fínds it difficult to get the machinery of the new gov- 
ernment into working order. He has appointed a set of councilore, but 
some won't accept, and others who have accepted have been obliged to i'e- 
sign. Timothy Paine, of Worcestor, accepted, but the people of that town 
tumed out one m'ght, formed a hollow square, and made Paine stand in tlie 
centre, take off his hat, and resign the office. Then they started — about 
íifteen hundred of tliem — for Rutland, where Mr. Murray, another coun- 
cilor, lives; but Murray took to his heels, and they couldn't find him. 

" Mr. Willard, another councilor, who lives in Lancaster, happened to 
be down in Connecticut, and the people there, hearing of it, made hiui 
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raarch eix miles, and so frightened liiui tbat he promised never to take his 
Beat. Out of thiitj^-six appointed by Gage, more tlian twenty havo backed 
oiit, wbile tbe others are sueakiiig round like dogs tliat have been stealiug 
fibeep. 

" Gage don't bave any better snccess with tbe jndges whoin he has ap- 
pointed. Wben tbe time came for holding tbe court at Springfield, whei-e 
Grage's new jndge was to sit, aboiit two tliousand people formed in proces- 
8Íon, aud, with drums beating, marcbed to tbe court-house, set up a black 
flag, and told the judge tbat if he entered tbe conrt-bouse it was at his 
periL One of tbe officers of the court — Williams, of Hatfield — liad to go 
round a large circle and ask the i)eople'8 forgiveness. Two others got 
down on tbeir knees and resigned their offices. Tbe crowd put oíd Cap- 
tain Mirrick, of Monson, upon a cart, di-ew bim round a wbile, and tbreat- 
ened to give bim a coat of tar and featbei-s for accepting office ; but, as he 
is an oíd man, concluded not to do it 

"Any man can lead a borse to water, but a wbole army can't make bim 
drink, and tbat is what Gage is just finding out. Wben tbe Superior Court 
was opened tbe other day bere in tbe State-bouse, every man who bad been 
selected as juror ref used to take tbe oath. 

"'Why do you ref use f the chief-justice (Oliver) asked of Thomas 
Chase. 

"'Because tbe chief-ju«tice of tbis court, Judge Olí ver, has been im- 
peached by the late representativos of tbis province,' was tbe fearless reply. 
Tbi-ee cheers for bim ! 

" Genernl Gage called a meeting of his new council at Salem, but not 
enough for a quorum obeyed the summons, and so, though it is contittry to 
the Kegulation Act for tbe council to meet in Boston, he bad to adjourn it 
to meet bere, on the pretenso tbat it can't do business unless protected by 
tbe troops. He is tlie first to break the new law ! 

" Tbe people are in eaniest, as General Gage and all bis officers will 
Boon fínd. Judge Myrie, who lives up in Monson, is one of Gage's coun- 
cilors. He has made bimself obnoxious to tbe people, and not long ago 
tbey treated bim to a free ride in a dung-cart. 

"An outmge was committed on the morning of September Ist. Tbe 
province powder-bouse is at Qnarry Hill, almost on tbe line between Med- 
ford and Cambridge. The powder there belonged to tbe different towns,, 
and Gage concluded to seize it. About dayligbt two bundred and sixty 
Boldiere got into boats at Long Wbarf, rovved up tbe Mystie, and landed at 
Mr. Temple's farm ; marcbed to tbe magazine ; took away two bundred 
and fifty balf-barrels (all there was) ; tlien went on to Cambridge and 
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CARTKD TIIROUOH THE 8TBEKTS. 



seized two field-pieces, and retnrned as if tliey liad been iiiaking an exciir 
sion into tlie eneiny's countiy. 

" The next day there was a lívely time ¡n Cambridge. All Middlesex 
was aflame, to say nothing of tlie towns in Worcester. The people carne 
floeking into town — severaí thousand of them. Dr. Warren and some of 
the other patriots rodé out and pei-snaded the citizens not to do any thing 
rash. They fonnd oíd Judge Danforth standiiig on the Conrt-house steps, 
promising never to have any tliing more to do with Gage's government. 
He is a conncilor. Then the sheriff was called upon to resign. 

*' The bojs are as vvide awake as the men. They hoot at the Tories 
and pin papers to their baeks. The Tories do not like snch notoriety ; bnt 
so long as they npliold the unjust measures of the king, they must expect 
to be hooted at. 
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" The people in the country towns are organizing companies of ininnte- 
men, who ai'e to be ready, in case of an alarm, to 8tart at a minnte'8 notice. 
A 8hip ju8t in from Eiigland bríngs word that a lot more of troops are to 
be 8ent over to forcé U8 to 8ubmit, and the prospect is that, 80oner or later, 
we 8hall ha ve to fight for oor liberties ; f or as to subinitting to such tyran- 
ny, we will not. Peteb." 

ElijahjEsekjNicholaSjand Dodifer were eqnally deterraíned with Peter 
that they never would submít to such tyranny, and so they wei'e hastening 
toward Boston. So rapidly did tliey march that they found themselves 



at Medford, only five miles fiom Boston, at the ond of the second day, 
having niarched nearly sixty miles. The New Hampshire troops were 
assembling in that town. The Essex Connty (Massachusetts) troops were 
in Chelsea. Other Massachusetts troops were at Cambridge. Some Con- 
necticnt troops were there. The Rhode Island soldiers were in Eoxbuiy. 
In all, there were twenty thousand. 

The New Hampshire troops were comraanded by Colonel John Stark, 
an oíd Indian fighter. When he was a young man, he was captiired by 
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the Indians wliile out hunting on a stream called Baker's River, one of tlie 
branches of the Merriinac. He was taken to Canadá. When he ariúved 
there, the Indians told him that he must run the gantlet, and they fonned 
themselves into two linea, with dubs in their hands, to give him a blow as 
he passed. His fellow-prisouer, named William Stinson, ran fií-st, and was 
terribly beaten. Stark had no intention of suffering that way, and when 
it canie his tuní to run, he wrenched the club from the hands of the first 
Indian, then, swinging it with all his uiight, knocked the Indians right and 
left, tumbling tliem one upon another, and getting throngh withoiit receiv- 
ing a blow, but leaving niany aching heads behind him. Instead of pnn- 
ishing him for what he had done, the Indians patted him on the back, and 
called him a " brave," and wanted him to be their chief. 

One day they set Stark to hoeing corn. That was degradation, for the 
squaws hoe corn — the braves never. Stark pretended that he did not 
know corn from weeds, and so cut it up. They threatened to pnnish him, 
whei'eupon he threw the hoe into the river. The Indians found that they 
could do nothing with him as a prisoner, and were glad to sell him his 
freedom. He carne back to New Hampshire, and, when war broke out 
between England and Fi*ance ín 1755, he went to Lake Champlain as a 
captain of the New Hampshire Eangers, and fought the French and In- 
dians, made many a weary march throngh the wilderness, and did the en- 
emy all the damagp he could. Now he was ready to do what he could in 
defense of his rights. 

The soldiere felt their blood flow more quickly throngh their veins as 
they listened to the story of what had occurred at Lexington and Concord. 
This is the way it was: the Sons of Liberty saw that in all probability they 
would have to íight for their liberties. Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
and men from all parts of Massachnsetts, had met in convention to delib- 
érate npon the dangere that threatened them. They collected some can- 
non, powder, balls, flour, fish, and rice at Concord. Governor Gage heard 
of it, and on the 20th of March sent two of his officers, Captain Brown and 
Ensign De Beniicre, dressed as citizens, to see what the Sons of Liberty 
were doing. General Gage had ten regiments of troops in Boston, and he 
i*esolved to send out a party secretly, and destroy the cannon, seize the sup- 
plies, and also to capture Hancock and Adams, who were stopping witli 
Rev. Joñas Clarke, in Lexington. It was eighteen miles to Concord, and 
abont twelve to Lexington. 

The Sons of Liberty in Boston kept a sharp lookout on all of Gage's 
movements. One of the most active of them was Panl Reveré, who 
eleaned watches and docks, and who had tried his hand at engraving. 
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Anotlier was Ebenezer Dorr, who 
dressed calf-skins. Another was 
Henry Knox, a young man who kept 
a book- store in Coi-nhill, where the 
British oflScers of a literarj tiirn used 
to lonnge wben they had nothing else 
to do. Another was Mr. Hall, who 
kept a grog-shop. Another was Mr. 
Devens, an adjutant in the milítia. 
All of these, and scores more, had 
their eyes open. 

Mr. Hall was in bis grog-shop on 
the evening of the 18th of April, 
wben a woman stepped in. She was 
a poor creature who lived in the bar- 
racks of tlie Forty-tbird régimen t. 
She had been drinking,and was a lit- 
tle tipsy, but wanted another drink. 

" The troops are going out to Con- 
cord to-night," said the womaii. ^^^^ kkvkbk.-[i735-i818.] 

Mr. Hall pjícked up bis ears. 
Ont to Concord I The cannon were there — and the powder. Mr. Hall 
had an apprentice, William Baker. He took Williara one side, whispered 
in bis ear, and in a short time William was going npon the run to see 
Adjutant Devens. And a few minutes later, the people who lived at the 
north end of the town were surprised to see two lighted lanterns hang- 
ing in the belfry of 'the North Meeting-house. Little did they tbink that 
those two tallow-candles would throw their feeble rays far down the cent- 
uries. But people over in Charlestown and Cambridge, who were on the 
watch, nnderstood the signal, that the British troops were going to cross 
from Boston to the main-land in boats, instead of marching out over 
the "Neck" to Roxbnry. William Baker was meanwhile npon the run 
toward the north end of the town. The sentinek knew him, and did not 
stop him, for he served them with grog. He found a boat, and pnlled 
across the river to Charlestown, and ran to see good Deacon Larkin, who 
had a fast horse. The deacon beard what William had to say, and ran to 
bis stable, and saddled and bridled the horse. A moment later the in- 
geuions watch -maker and engraver, Paul Reveré, leaped into the saddle 
and disappeared in the darkness, riding north -west along the road to 
Charlestown Neck and Medford. 
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TMB MIDNIGHT RIDE OF PAUL BKVESU. 

**A huny of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet ; 
That was all ! and yet, through the gloom and the light. 
The fate of a nation was riding thnt night ; 
And the Bpark struck out by tliat steed in his flight 
Kindled the land into flame wich its heat. 
He has left the vilinge and mounted the steep. 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic meeting the oeean tides; 
And under the alders that skirt its edge, 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 
It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Medford town; 
He heard the crowing of the cock 
And the barking of the fanmer*s dog, 
And felt the damp of the ríver fog, 
That rises afier the sun goes down." 

People who had jiist gone to bed lieard tlie clatteríng of lioofs, and 
wondered who was riding at siich a break-neck speed. He halted at honses 
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hei-e and there, thnndering at the doors. " The Kegulars are out," he says, 
and the next moment is away. 

While Paul Reveré is riding out through Medford, Ebenezer Dorr, 
mounted on an oíd plod-jogging horse, with his saddle-bags flopping at 
every step of the animal, is going out over Boston Neck. The British sen- 
tinels say to themselves, " He is a countiyman," never once mistrusting 
that as soon as the rider is past the last sentinel the oíd mare will be going 
like the wind toward Cambridge. 



EBENEZER DORR. 



Ebenezer reaches Cambridge, stops a moment with the Committee of 
Safety, and then, with the oíd mare all afoam, is riding toward Lexington 
with a letter from Dr. Warren to John Hancock. 

About eight hnndred British are on the inarch, under Lieutenant-col- 
onel Smith, of the Tenth regiment, and Major John Pitcaim, of the Marines. 
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Paul Reveré has the start of Mr. Dorr, aud comes tliuiidering np to 
Rev. Mr. Clark's at midnight. Sergeant Mouroe and eight men are guard- 
ing the house. 

'' You can't come ¡n, and yon mustn't make a noise," tlie sergeant says. 

" You'll ha ve noise enough before morning," the rider replíes. 

" I can't admit strangere at this time of night," the good minister says. 

John Hancock knows the watch-maker's voice. 

"Come in, Reveré; we knowyou,"he shouts from the chamber window. 

They hear the exciting news. 



*TH£ REGULARS ARE COMINO I 



" Ring the bell !" says Hancock ; and a few minutes later the people of 
Lexington hear the bell riuging as it never has rnng before. Tliey hear 
it saying, " The Regulars are coming! the Regulars are coming!" 

John Hancock, young and f ull of fire, is cleaning his gun. His lady- 
love, Dorothy Quincy, is there at Mr. Clark's. Will not her presence make 
him brave ? 

" John, it isn't our business to fight to-night ; we belong to the Com- 
mittee," Samuel Adams says, with his hand on John's shoulder, and Jolin 
goes witli him to the next town, Burlington, to write his ñame, a year later, 
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80 large, upon tlie Declaration of Independence, that Kíng George can 
read it without pntting ou his spectacles. 

Up in Lexington village, young Jonathan Harrlngton, fifer to tlie min- 
nte-meii, is sleepiíig ; but his inother heai*s the bell, aud liasteiis to Juna- 
than's charaber. 

" Get up, Jonathan ! The Regulars are conciing, and something niust 
be done." 

The minnte-raen with the guns are running to Mr. Buckman's tavera. 

Half-past four in the morning, Thaddeus Brown comes ninning up the 
road to Buckmaii's. 



THE LEXINGTON MA88ACKU. 

" The red-ííoats are almost here !" 

The drnmmer beats the long roll ont on the green, in fi'ont of the ineet- 
ing-house. The miimte-men come out from the tavern and form in line. 
Captain Parker is their commander. He sees in the dawning h'ght the 
long column of British troops coming np the Boston road. He has only 
fifty men ; they will be powerless against eight hnndred. 

" Dispei'se — don't fire !" is the order of the cool-headed captain. Jnst 
as they begiu to disperse, Lieutenant-colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn 
ride forward. The major is sixty yeai-s oíd. People say he is a kind 
and genial man, but he has lost his head this morning. Ho is a terrible 
Bwearer. 
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"Lay down your arms, you rebels, and dispei-se!" he sliouts, with an 
oatli, and fires his pistol. 

" Fire 1" It Í8 Lieutenant-colonel Sraith who íssues the order, and the 
British open íii-e, killíng eight and wonnding ten of the minute-men. The 
othere flee, and the British give a hnrra over the víctory, which is nothing 
bnt a inassacre. 

At two o'clock, Paul Eevere rodé into Coneord. A few minutes later, 
the meetiñg-house bell was riuging, and the whole town was astir. The 
cannon, powder, balls, flour, and supplies must be saved. Some of the 
&irmers carne with their ox-carts, othere with their horses, to convey the 
articles to places of safety. The cannon carriages, poor things, roughly 
made by the country wheelwrights, were taken across Concoi-d River to 
Colonel Barrett's house. It was thought best to bury the cannon, and some 
of the pieces were dragged into a field, a trench diig, the cannon laid in it, 
the earth thrown over them ; then a f ariner began to plow the field. Some 
of the flour was carted away to barns and covei-ed with hay. No sleep in 
Coneord af ter two o'clock ; but men and women are astir, doing what they 
can to secure every thing before the British make their appearance. 

Although it is the 19th of April, the season is far advanced. Thefields 
are green,-the peach-trees in bloom, and the birches and maples are putting 
forth their leaves. The robins are building their nests, and the sparrows 
are chirping in the thickets, on this bright, sunny morning. 

Seven o'clock. The people of Coneord hear a drum beat, and the shrill 
notes of the fife, playing the " White Cockade." The fifer down by Lex- 
ington played " Tankee Doodle," and a boy laughed to hear him. 

" What are you laughing at, boy ?" asked Major Pitcairn. 

" The Tankees will make you dance it befoi-e night," said the boy. 

Perhaps the fifer was tired of " Yankee Doodle," and so struck up the 
" White Cockade " for a change. 

And now the people, looking down the Boston road, behold the even 
ranks of the British. Major Pitcairn and Lieutenant-colonel Smith are on 
borseback. Above the advancing column waves the cross of St. George, 
which has waved in triumph over many a battle-field. The sunlight glints 
from the bright gun-barrels and bayoneta. Proudly, defiantly, the column 
moves on. 

The people of Coneord know nothing of the slaughter at Lexington. 
Fifty or more minute-men have gathered under Major Biittrick, ready to 
defend their homes and fight for their rights, if need be. Oh, if they 
only kiiew what had been done at Lexington 1 But no word has reached 
them. What can fifty farmers do against eight hundred disciplined 
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'LBT US 8TAND OÜB OROÜND. 



troops ? Not mnch. They liave succeeded iii secreting most of the can- 
non and nearly all of the powder, and some other things. They have done 
what they could. The flag that waves above them is not so gorgeous as 
the banner of the king ; it is only a piece of clotji with a pine-tree painted 
npon it, but bmve men are mai-shaled aronnd it. The minister of Con- 
cord, Eev. Mr. Emerson, is there, with his gnn on his shoulder. 

" Let ns stand our gronnd," he says. 

" We are too few ; we had better retreat to the other side of tlie river," 
says Major Bnttrick. He is no coward, but is cool-headed, and gives wise 
counsel. The minute-men march up the street, cross the bridge, but come 
to a halt by Mr. Hunt's house. 

Tlie British troops halt in tlie road by the raeeting- house. Colonel 
Smith and Major Pitcairn dismount, lea ve their horses, go into the burial- 
ground, and with a spy-glass look across the river to see what the minute- 
men are doing. Sorae of the troops — about two hundred — cross the river 
to Colonel Bari-ett's, and set the gun - carríages on fire. Other sqnads are 
sent to search the houses and barns of the people. They find a barrel of 
musket-balls and throw them into a well, break off the trunnions of the 
cannon which the people had not time to bury, and stavc in the heads of 
fifty ban'els of flour. 
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The troops have marched all niglit, are weary, hungry, and thirsty. 
They cali for breakfast, which the people give them — bread and milk or 
bacon and eggs. The officers pay liberally, in some instances handing out 
a guinea and refusing to take any change. Major Pitcaim and some of 
the ofBcers go into Mr. Wright's tavern and cali for brandy. Major Pit- 
caim stire the grog with his fingers. 

" I mean to stir tlíe Yankee blood as I stir this before night,'^ he says, 
with an oath. 



MAJOR PITCAIRN 8TIRRIN6 HI8 BRANDY. 



The minnte-men are all west of the river. From the west come raen 
from Acton, the next town, nnder Captain Isaac Davis. He has kissed his 
wife, Hannah, good-bye, saying to her, **Take good care of the children, 
Ilannah," and here he is wiping the sweat from his brow, for he and his 
men have come up on the run. The Sudbury men are coming from the 
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sonth, and the Bedford raen from the west. They met near the north 
bridge, iu frout oí Major Buttrick's house. They cau see smoke asceudiiig 



BCRNINO THE CANNON CARRIAGES. 



The party of British which have been to Colonel Barrett's house have re- 
turned to the bridge, and are taking up the plauks. 
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"Tlieyare bnrniíig the town. Shall we stand hei'e and pennit it?" 
3ay8 Adjutant Ilosmcr. 

'^ Let US march and defend our honses. I liaveu't a man tliat ís afraid 
to go," says Major Buttrick. 

" Neither lia ve L Let us go," says Captain Davis. 

They are five hundi^ed novv. Colonel Barrett ís coramander. 

" File right ; march to the bridge. Don't tire unless you are fired upoii," 
ís his order. 

Johu Buttrick and Luther Blanchard,fifer8,str¡ke up the " White Cock- 
ade," the drums beat, and the meu move on in double tiles, Captain Davis 
and the Acton men leading, the Sudbury, Concord, Lincoln, and Bedford 
men foUowing. 




MAP 'ILLU8TB ATINO THB CONCORD FIGHT. 



The British, one hundred and fif ty, aro on the east side, and the Ameri- 
cans on the west side, of the river. They are not ten rods apart. A British 
soldier raises his gun. There is a flash, and the fifer, Luther Blanchard, 
feels a prick in his side. A dozen British fire. Captain Davis leaps into 
the air and falls with a hall throngh his heart. Nevermore will Hannah, 
the beloved wife minding the children at home, feel the lips of the brave 
man upon her cheek. Abner Hosnier also falls dead. 

" Fire ! for God's sake, fire !" Major Buttrick shonts it. He raises his 
gun, takes quick aim, and fires the shot which Rev. Mr. Emerson's grandson 
sajs, " is heard around the world." 

Captain Brown is a Christian. He never swore an oath in his life, but 
his blood is up, and he utters a terrible curse, and shouts, " They are tíring 
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balls ! Fire, firo !" he shouts, takes aim, aiid a British soldier falla, the fií-st 
in the affray. " Fire ! fire ! fire !" 

The shout runs along the line. Two or more of the British fall killed 
or wonnded, aiid the cthere ñee toward the village. 



**THE 8HOT THAT 18 HEABD AROUND THE WORLD. 

" The war has begnn ; and no one knows when it will end," sajs Noah 
Parkhni'st, one of the Lincoln men. 

It Í8 eleven o'clock. Lientenant-colonel Smith and Major Pitcaim 
are alarmed. They send ont messengers to bríng in the seattered troops. 
The Yankee blood is getting hotter than Major Pitcairn thonght possible. 
He has stirred it eflfectnally, and his own life will yet go ont in the fire he 
has kíndled. Colonel Smith marehals the troops in front of Elisha Jones's 
house. 

It Í8 high time he was on his return to Boston. Tet he does not like 
to go, for fear the Yankees will think he is afraid. He will not be*in a 
hnrry. But the Yankees are gathering in larger forcé. He can see them 
down by the river. They are marching round through the meadows to cut 
ofF his reti-eat. Twelve o'clock. The British move out of the town, bnt 
instantly f rom behind the fences rise up nnseen faces. There is a rattle of 
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mnskets, and British soldiers drop by tlie roadside. The minnté-men are 
no longer in line. Every man liglits for hiinself. He is bis own general 



HALT OF TROOP8 KEAR ELI8HA JOlf ES S HOUSE. 

and captain. Colonel Smitb Í8 wounded in tbe leg, and Major Piteaírn in 
the arm. He tuiubles froin bis borse, and tbe boree escapes. Tlie Ameri- 
cans see it ruuning wild 5n tbe fields and captare it. Tbe Britisb are upon 
tbe run now. Down tbe road toward Lexington tliey flee, stopping now 
and tben to load and fire, tben running again, witb men dropping f rom tbe 
ranks at every step. 

Tbe Billerica and tbe Eeading minute-men bave arrived tobarass tbera, 
and tbere is a sbarp figbt at Merriam's Córner. 



MERRIAMS CORNRR, ON THE LEXINGTON ROAD. 

At every comer, every tnm, in every orcbard, in every wood, the min- 
ute-men attack the retreating troops. 
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Back to Lexington they basten. Oh, what a welcome siglit is that which 
they behold ! Lord Percy, with eleven hundred men and two pieces of 
cannon, &ve at Lexington. The fugitives are wom out. Their tongnes 
hang froin their mouths, like the tongnes of deer when hunted by houuds, 
as tliey throw tbemselves upon the grouud under the protoctiou of the 
sheltering cauuon. 

And now it is a battle all the way to Cbarlestown. The shades of 
evening fall as the British troops rusb across the narrow neck of land to 
Cbarlestown. Seventy-three of their nnmber have been killed, and one 
hundred and seventy-two wounded, and twenty-six missing. Of the min- 
nte-raen, forty-nine have been killed and thiity-six wounded. Men from 
tliirty-one towns have followed theiii. Such the story. 

It was no great hardship for Elijah and Dodifer, Esek and Nicholas, to 
spread their blankets in a bam and sleep on a haymow, for many a time, 
while out hunting raccoons, they had slept on the ground. 

From Medford they could look across the salt-marshes and see the 
Bteeples of the meeting-houses in Boston, and at night, when all was quiet, 
could hear the clock on one of the steeples striking the hours. 

Colonel Staric drilled the regiment every day. The boys had enough 
to eat, the nights were warm, tlie days beautif ul, and so the time passed 
Bwiftly by. 
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CHAPTER IL ; 

BUNKER HILL. 

"■DOOM!" 

-L' It was day-break on the morning of the 17th of Jiine, when tlie 
roar of a cannon weut over the marahes toward Medford aiid Cambridge. 
Elijah, and Dodifer, and Nicholas, and all the other soldiere, sprnng to 
their feet and rushed out-of-doors. 

" Boom I" it carne again. And now, looking toward Charlestown, they 
Baw a white cloud enveloping the war-ship Livelyj which was at anchor in 
the stream between Boston and Charlestown. There was a bright flash, and 
again the deop, heavy thunder of the cannon carne rolling over the green 
mai'shes. 

They wondored what was going.on, but as the day brightened they 
could see that not only the Lively^ but the other ships, were firing at an 
embankment of earth which had been thrown np diiring the night on a 
hill overlookíng Charlestown. When the snn rose, they could see men at 
work with picks and shovels. The firing soon ceased, but the work went 
on. Soon it was rumored through the camp tliat Colonel William Prescott, 
with about one thousand men, part of his own regiment, about one-third 
of Colonel Brídge's, and a tliird of Colonel Frye's, aud one company of 
Connecticut men, under Lientenant- colonel Knowlton, had staited from 
Cambridge the evening before, to construüt a fort on one of the hills near 
Charlestown. Before they started they paraded on Cambridge Common, 
in front of the meeting-house ; and the President of Harvard College, Rev. 
Mr. Langdon, oflfered pmyer. Two sergeants with dark lantems led the 
way, and the soldiers marched in silcnce, followed by two cai*ts loaded with 
picks and shovels. They erossed Charlestown Neck ¿bout eleven o'clock, 
but it was after midnight before a shovelful of earth was thrown up; and 
there they were, working like beavers, with the cannon-shot flying around 
them. 

About nine o'clock an offlcer carne to Medford, where Colonel Stark 
had his head-quarters, with a message from General Artemus Ward, who 
was commander-in-chief of all the ti'oops around Boston. His headquar- 
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ters were at Cambridge. A few minutes later the adjutant of the regi- 
inent carne out of Colonel Stark's quartera with an order for Lieutenant- 
colonel Wyinan to inarch wíth two hundred men to Cliarlestown, to i^e- 
enforce Colonel Prescott Dodifer had been transferred to another com- 
pany, and bis was one of those ordered to march. 

" I wish that our corapany bad been selected ," said Elijah. 

" Don't be in a huriy, boy," said the oíd soldier, who bad fongbt at 
Quebec. " Likely as not yon'll ha ve a chance to show your pluck before 
night, for what our boys are doing on the bilí there is like giving General 
Gage's nose a tweak. Ye see, our boys can fire rigbt plnm-down upon the 
ships ; and if he don't try to drive 'em out, then l'm mistaken." 

Elijah looked across the raarshes once more and saw that the tide was 
coraing in, and that the Livdy and another war-ship, the Syininetry^ wei^e 
floating up-stream. The Symmetry carne well up toward Charlestown Neck 
and dropped anchor. The firing from the ships bad stopped, but now it 
began again louder than ever. The church bells were ringing in Cam- 
bridge, and there was a general commotion in all the camps. 

About eleven o'clock another officer carne in baste frora Cambridge to 
see General Stark. A minute or two later, the drummers carne out with 
their drnms and began to beat the long roU. 

" Fall in ! f all in !" shouted the officers. 

The boys seized their powder-homs and bullet-pouches and gnns, and 
took their places in the ranks. The reginient marched to Colonel Stark's 
quarters, and each man received a gilí of powder and sevei-al buUets and 
an extra fliiit. Colonel Stark carne out, drew bis sword, and tumed to the 
regiinent 

" By sections, quick step, shoulder arms, march !" was bis order. The 
drums beat, the regíment moved down the street, crossed a bridge spanning 
the Mystic River, and took the road leading to Charlestown. 

^he bell on Medford meeting-bouse was ringing for twelve o'clock 
when they started. An hour's march brought them to an elevation called 
Plowed Hill, from whence they could look down upon the harbor and 
upon Charlestown. The Symmetry^ with twenty gnus, thi'ew shot across 
Charlestown Neck, over which they must march. Farther down the har- 
bor, near the ferry between Charlestown and Boston, was the Lively^ with 
twenty guns ; beyond it the Glasgow^ with twenty-four guns ; the Cerhe- 
Tus^ with thirty-six gnns ; and the Somerset^ with sixty-eight gnns. Admi- 
ral Graves's flag was floating in the breeze above tlie quarter-deck of the 
Somerset The Symmetry was sweeping the Neck with its guns, whila 
the other ships were tíring at the bank of yellow eaith on the hilL 
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The regiment marched on, aiid carne to Boiile troops tliat liad halted in 
the road, as if afraid to cross the narrow isthmus leading to Charlestown. 
Elijah saw Major Maclary, of Colonel Stark's regiment — a tall raan, for 
whom lie had great respect — step forward to see what the trouble was. 

" Why don't yon go ahead ?" Major Maclary afiked. 

The halting troops inade no reply. 

" If yon ain't going, step one side, wíll yon, and give ns a chance?" 

The troops stepped to the side of the road, and the regiment 
marched on. 

"Bang! bangl bang!" went the cannon of the Symmetry, Suddenly 
the air was f uU of horrifying noises. Soinething unseen went by with a 
terrible screech. Something plowed a fnrrow in the gronnd and tlirew 
the gravel stones into the boys' faces. Something carne widí a terrible 
wliirr, and passed over their heads. Their hair stood on end. They 
wished that they were not there, and wanted to tnrn and rnn. They 
never were so frightened before. Colonel Stark was marching, at the 
head of the regiment, a slow and measured step. They wished he would 
go faster. 

"Don't yon think it would be well to go across npon the double- 
quick ?" Captain Dearborn asked. 

"No; one fresh man is worth two tired ones," the colonel replied, 
keeping the same steady step. They crossed in safety. As they passed 
np the hill on the other side, they met some soldiei*s who had been at work 
throngh the night npon the intrenchnients. 

" What's the news ?" Elijah asked. 

" The red-coats are landin^ at Monlton's Point," said one. 

"A cannon-shot killed one of our men — Asa PoUard, of Billerica," said 
another. 

" But ain't yon going the wrong way ?" Esek Earl asked. 

" We have worked al! night and throngh the forenoon withont a wiiik 
of sleep, ñor have we had any thing to eat or drink," said one of the i-etir- 
ing soldierc. 

The regiment came to some honses, where Colonel lleed's New Ilamp- 
sliire regiment was quartered. It was under arms, and followed Colonel 
Stark's np a hill, and over it to a rail-fence, which i-an from the water 
straisrht np the hill, toward the intrenchment. 

The farmers had been mowing their grass the day before, and had 
raked some of it into cocks and windrows. As they came to the fence, 
Elijah saw the Connecticnt troops under Colonel Knowlton at work, tear- 
ing down another rail-fence and setting it up against the one behind, 
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which they had halted, and stnflSng the space between with hay. Colonel 
Stark told his men to do the same. The boys laid 
down their guns, and in a few nnhntes had a hay 
breaetwork, which, if it wonld not stop a biillet, would 
at least screen thein f rom the red-coats. 

Colonel Stark got over the fence, went out abont j 
eight rods, and drove a etake into tlie gronnd. | 

" There, boys," he said, " if the red-coats attack ns, | 
wait till they get to this stake befoi-e yon fire." , 

The boys had shot partridges farther away than 
that, and they thonght that a red-coat wonld stand a 
poor chance at that distance. ^ 

AU the while, Dodifer was in the intrenchinent on 9 
the top of the liill. He conld look over the breast- J 
work and see all that was going on. At first he did S 
not dare to look, the cannon-balls flew so thick; but 
he soon got accnstoraed to hearíng them fly past, and 
took a look now and then. < 

' There was a great commotion in Boston. Officers ?» i 
were riding furiously through the streets, and soldiera § % 
were marching from their barracks to Long Wharf. | S 
The roofs of the honses were covered with people. j n 
Cannon on Copp's Hill were flaming and thnndering, 
sending their shot across the water. The harbor was 
alive with boats bringing soldiers from Long Wharf 
to Moulton's Point. 

One of tlie hills was owned by Mr. Breed, and J^ 
the other by Mr. Bunker. The fortifications were on | 
Breed's Hill, bnt the engagement is known as the bat- | 
tle of Bunker Hill. 

Behind him, Dodifer saw an embankment of earth, 
extending fi-om the north-east córner of the intrench- 
ment down the hill. There were few soldiera in the p» 
intrenchment at this moment — not more than threo % 
Imndred. The rest — wom and tired, hnngry and ^ 
sleepy — had straggled away, except a few, whom Col- i 
onel Prescott had sent down into the village of Charles- 
town. Dodifer was glad when he saw the rest of the 
regiment, followed by Colonel Keed's, march down to 
the fenco, and when some soldiers from Colonel Nix- 
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on's, Colonel Little's, and otiier regiments, arrived, to help defend the 
intrencbments. Aii oflBcer on a white lioi*se was riding furiously abont 

One moment he would be at the intrenchment, 
talking with Colonel Prescott; then he would 
gallop to the mil-fence and talk with Colonel 
Keed and Colonel Stark, and with the men; 
then he would be away to the rear, hurrying 
np re-enforcements, and planning another in- 
trenchment on Bunker Hill. 

" That is ' Oíd Put.' He is a tiger at fight- 

ing; I was with hiin at Ti," said a soldier, wlio 

liad fought the French and Indians at Ticon- 

^^,„..„_ „„ „, dei'Offa. It was Isi-ael Putnam, from Connect- 

OENE&AL ISBAKL PUTNAM. ^ ' 

icnt. 

A noble-looking man, well dressed, and in the prime of Ufe, entered 
the intrenchment. Dodifer saw some of the soldiei's take off their hats to 
him. " Tliat is Dr. Warren, of Bos- 
ton, one of the truest patriots that 
ever lived. lie has just been made a 
general," said a soldier. 

Dr. Warren went up to Colonel 
Prescott and shook hands with him. 

"I yield tlie command to you," 
said Colonel Prescott. 

" Oh no ; I come as a volunteer," 
the doctor replied, and looked around 
for a gun. 

The cannon-balls were flying thick- 
cr than ever, and some of the soldiei-s 
were frightened. To inspire them 
with courao^e, Colonel Prescott step- 

^ ' ,1, GENERAL J08EPH WARREN. 

ped npon the embankment and walk- 

ed backward and forward, telling the soldiers not to fire till the British 

were so near that tliey could see tlie wliite of their eyes, and then to aim 

at their belts. The soldiers admired him, he was so cool. They fixed 

their flints, looked at the priraing, and waited for the coming-on of the 

British. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 

THE snn was shining from a cloudless sky, and Dodifer could see all 
that was going oii down in the hai'bor. The British troops were land- 
ing and forming on the beach. While the boats went back to Boston for 
more soldiers, those already landed sat down npon the grass and eat their 
dinners. When all had arrived, the regíments formed in a field. There 
were five of them — the fifth, thirty-eighth, forty-third, forty-seventh, and 
fifty-second, and a battalion of marines ; nearly three thonsand men in all. 
The offioers were noble-looking raen. General Howe was commander-in- 
chief ; General Burgoyne and General Pigot commanded under him. 

It was a grand sight — the long Unes, the red coats faced with bufiF, the 
white pántaloons of the soldiers, the white cross-belts, the bright buckles, 
the tall caps, the snnlight gleaming from the guns and bayonets, the mov- 
ing columns, the druras beating, the fifes playing, the biigles blowing, the 
ships all aflame, and grcat white clouds rolling high above the masts, an- 
otliér white cloud ascending from Copp's Hill in Boston, the roofs of the 
honses covered with people : all together it was the grandest sight Dodifer 
had ever seen — so grand that he almost forgot that he was standing there 
to light those advancing columns of Oíd England. The thought carne: 
what chance would he and his fellow-soldiei*s have, men and boys as they 
were, withont discipline, knowing nothing of war, without bayonets, with 
only their shot-guns, with a few bnllets, and only a gilí of powder in their 
homs — what chance wonld they have of defeating troops that had fonght 
the veteran soldiers of France and Spain ? Kot much. Yet it was no 
time to flinch. He resolved to do his best. 

Similar thonghts came to Eh'jah, Esek, and Nicholas, as they lay npon 
the grass behind the fence. They conld hear the cannon roaring, and, as 
tliey looked along the water toward Moulton's Point, coiild see the light- 
infantry and grenadiers getting ready to advance. 

The British troops were in raotion, advancing slowly. They were yet 
at a considerable distance, when there was a flash, a puff of smoke. 
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" Dowii ! down !" shonted every body. The boys dropped behind tlie 
fence, and the next moment a cannon-ball went screaming over their 
heads. 

" It wliistles a lively tune," said Esek. 

Beliind the intrenchmeuts there was agood deal of exeitement just at 
tliis moment. Some of the men had rifles, and they had been accustomed 
to bríng down a bnck or a wolf or fox at long range. They laid their 
rifles on the top of the intrenchment and took aim and fired, and men 
down ¡n the British ranks suddenly threw np their hands and fell lieadlong. 

"Stop firing!" shonted Colonel Prescott; and an oflicer jumped npon 
the embankment and kicked np the rifles. 

" Save yonr powder. Wait till they get within eight rods," he said, and 
the soldiers reloaded their rifles and waited. 

The light-infantry and grenadiers were getting nearer to the fence. 
Elijah peeped throngh the hay and saw tlie soldiers of the front rank come 
to a halt. He heard the colonel commanding them say, "Take aim I" 
They leveled their pieces. " Fire !" he shonted. There was a flash, a white 
clond, and the air was fiUed with leaden hail which strnck into the gronnd, 
splintered the rails of the fence, or flew above the heads of the boys and 
their fellow-soldiers. 
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" Keep quiet, bojs ; don't be in a liiirry,'' said Captain Abbot, as he 
waiked np and down the une. 

Another voUey carne, and another. The bnllets were whistling cióse to 
Elijah's ears. He was gettíng nervons, for the British troops were only a 
few rods away — so near that he could hear their tramping. He cocked hís 
gnn — he was down on one knee, with the muzzle resting on a rail. Thei-e 
was a clicking of locks all along the line. 

" Don't get flustered ; keep cool," said Captain Abbot 

" Aira low," said an oíd soldier at Elijah's right hand. 

" Take good aiin," said one at the left 

" Pick off the officers," said Esek. 

Elijah ran hís eye along his gun-barrel and took aim at a white belt 
It was a good inark to aim at, a white belt on a red coat, and inany a sol- 
dier died that day, as tliere has on many other battle-fields, simply because 
the showy iiniform of Oíd England is the best of targots. 

The white pantaloons and red coats wei*e up to the stake which Colonel 
Stark had driven. There was a sudden crack, a rattle, a roar. The boys 
iired, then sprung to their feet and loaded their giins as quick as they 
could. There was a white cloud along the fence from the water up the hill 
almost to the embankment Looking through the smoke, Elijah could see 
men reeling and falling to the groand. Somé were down on their knees 
trying to get up. Sorae were trying to save themselves frora going down. 
The front rank was broken np. Some were running; officers were flonr- 
ishing their swords, and trying to stop them. Elijah fired again as quick 
as he could, and so did all around hira. The second line of the British 
was tumbling to pieces, and the third ; and a moment later all except the 
officers took to their heels and ran back through the fields to Moulton's 
Point. 

The boys oflF with their hats, swung them over their heads, and hnrraed 
as loud as they could. And now the intrenchment on the hill was all 
aflame, and the regiments under General Pigot were fleeing. 

"Hurral hurral hurral" came from the hill. The back-woodsmen 
were a match for the tix)ops of Oíd England ! 

There was a great commotion at Moulton's Point. Officers were run- 
ning here and there rallying the men, telling them how disgraceful it was 
for them to be whipped by a handf ul of Yankees. After a while the lines 
were reformed, and the British troops advanced a second time. 

There were some brick-kilns in one of the fields, and the artillery came 
past them, wheeled into position, and began to flre upon the breastwork. 
The light-infantry and grenadiers came on again, but not quite so proudly 
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as before. They halted, fired, advanced, and fired again. The buUets 
carne through the hay. A soldier dose to Elijali was wounded, At firet 
Elijah, Esek, and Nicholas had trembled, but now they were as cool as if 
\vaiting to get a shot at a deer. ^ 

The British carne on. Click, click, click, went the giin-locks again. 
They were so near that Elijah coiild see the whítes of their eyes. 

Again there was a ripple and a deafening roar. When the sraoke cleared 
away there was a heap of dead and wounded — a windrow of men. Soine 
staggered a few steps before tliey fell, while others dropped as nine-pins 
drop when the ball goes down the alley. Again the British troops were 
fleeing, and vain were all the efiForts of the officers to stop thein. 

While this was going on in front of the fence, Dodifer and the men 
behind the intrenchnient were waiting for the advance of the troops under 
General Pigot. The British went slowly up the hill. They almost reached 
the intrenchment when the parapet blazed, and the ranks went down as 
the grass falls before the uiower, and those who could get away fled to 
Moiiltou's Püint. Again there was a hnrra. 

" We can lick the lobstera," shouted Dodifer, in his enthiisiasin. 

" We'U drive 'em into the sea," shouted another. 

Nearly a third part of the British had been killed or wounded. Gen- 
eral Ilowe saw his fine army melting away. Thus far he had been de- 
feated, but it never would do to give it up so. What would the king say ! 
What would all Éngland say? He must drive the rebels out of the fort, 
or his honor and every thing else would be lost. 

" It is murder," said the British soldiers. " No troops can stand such a 
fire." 

General Clinton was in Boston, and now he carne across the harbor 
with four hundred men to help in a third attack. 

The British soldiere laid aside their knapsacks and prepared for a last 
desperate attempt. General Howe had learned a lesson from the New 
Hampshire boys behind the fence. He would not have any more men 
slaughtered there; he would only make believe that he was going to attack 
thera ; he would march a few soldiere in that direction, but would hurí his 
main body upon the handf ul of men behind the intrenchment on the hill. 
He had discovered the weak place in the intrenchment: it was at the 
north-east córner. 

Suddenly a black smoke rolled up from Charlestown, growing blacker 
every moment The town was on fire. A shot, called a carcass, had been 
tii*ed across the water from Boston, with the intention of setting the town 
on fire, and now the flanies were leaping from window and roof and steeple. 
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In a few minutes fonr hundred hoiises were on fire. Wliile tlie town 
was burning, the light-iiifantiy, as before, marched toward the fence, biit 



liUUMMG OF CUAULU8TOWN. 

[Thie plctnre was drawn by a British englneer nt the time of the bnttle. The view is (Vom Copp'e Hill, 
In Boeton, lookinsr north. A British battery on Copp's Hill flred aeróse the water and set the town on flre. 
The smoke of the battie is seen on the hill behind the town. The wlnd was sonth-west, and carried the 
smoke eastward over the Mystic River. The boats aronnd the ship at the rlght hand are carryinj? Sir Henry 
Clinton and the re-enforceinents to Monlton's Poiut. The meeting-honse is the North Chnrch, from which the 
liintems were hung ont on the night before the battie at Concord. Medford lies over the vessel at ihe left 
hand. Charlestown Neck is immedintely behind the stecple. Cambridge lies at the left, and is not inclnded 
in the picture, which is a spirited nnd faithful representation of the scene as witnessed fk-om Copp's Hill.] 

wlien the troops reached the brick-kilns tliey turned to the left and marched 
toward the intrenchinent. Elijah and tlie men at the fence saw them tnrn, 
rank after rank, and fired at them, but they were a good dístance away, 
and the balls fell short and the ranks pressed on. Dodifer and the few 
Boldiers in tlie fort íired as fast as they conld, bnt their powder w^as gone, 
for they had only a gilí at the ontset. The Britisli came nearer. Dodifer 
heard a hurra behind him, and saw them leaping over the parapet at the 
north-east córner. He liad no l»ayonet, ñor had many of those by his side. 
Some nsed the bntts of their guns to beat ont the brains of the Britisli, bnt 
they were quickly sliot or ba3^oneted. He saw Dr. Warren in the thickest 
of the fight. A British soldier was áiming at him, and the next moment 
the noble man fell. 

" Retreat !" said Colonel Prescott. 

The British had already cnt oflf Dodifer's escape toward the nortli-east. 
He ran to the west side, leaped over the embankment almost into tlie faces 
of the British that were coming np on tliat side. A red-coat stabbed at 
him, bnt did not hit him. Bnllets whizzed past him. One soldier fired in 
his face. The smoke covered him, and the grains of powder from the gnu 
raade his cheeks smart, but the ballet did not touch him. He escaped past 
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the advancing Une. He was going to throw away his gim, that he niíght 
rnn faster, but concluded he wonld not. He reached a rail-feiice, sprung 
over it, and fell upon the other side. The búllete carne against the rails 
like hail-stones ín a shower. He was out of breath, and concluded to lie 
Btill a momeut. 

" We've etiffened that young Yankee," said a Britísh soldier. 

"They think that they have hit me" said Dodifer to himsolf. He 
heard the tmmp of those who were fleeing, and the shouts and hnrras of 
the British. He recovered his breath and started once more. The balls 
fiew around him, but in a minute he was so far away that he dropped into 
a walk. 

Colonel Stark, Colonel Reed, and Colonel Knowlton were coming up 
f rom the fence. Dodifer saw Elijah and Esek carrying a wounded soldier. 
Getting nearer, he saw that it was Nicholas — a ball had gone through his 
foot He helped them, and together they went to Bunker Hill. General 
Putnam was there, riding to and f ro, shouting and swearing. 

" Stop here, yon cowards 1 We can beat 'em hei'e !" he cried. He was 
wet with sweat and covered with dust. 

The soldiers would not stop, and as the boys went down the hill towai-d 
the " Neck," they could hear him still shouting, " Stop here ! we can lick 
'em here !" 

The ships were firing faster than ever across the " Xeck." Just in ad- 
vance of the boys was Major Maclary, the brave man who had opened the 
way for the regiment in the morning. They saw him fall, struck by a 
grape-shot He lived only a few minutes. The shot flew all around them, 
but they got across the " Neck " safely, and carried Nicholas into a house 
where a surgeon had set up his hospital. 

It was sunset when they reached the high ground on Plowed Hill. 
They were tired and hungry. They had no tents, but kindled fires in the 
field and cooked their supper, and through the evening talked over the 
events of the day. 

They were sorry to learn that one hundred and forty of their number 
had been killed, and two hundred and seventy-one wounded. But the loss 
of the British was terrible — two hundred and twenty-six killed, and eight 
hundred and twenty-eight wounded. 

The oíd soldiers lighted their pipes, threw themselves upon the grass, 
and told stories of the days when they fought the French and Indians. A 
Connecticut soldier told about Genei-al Putnam's exploits. 

" He has smelled gunpowder before," he said. " He is as brave as a 
lion. I never heard him swear, though, before to-day ; he is a member of 
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tlie churcli, but it uiade hiin mad to see the retreat, wheii we liad all biit 
heaten the British. I was with Oíd Put at Fort Edward in '55. One 
hot day in Aiigust, he and Captain Kobert Rogere, of the New Hanipshii*e 



BUNKKH UILL AFTEH TUE UATTLE. 

CThie pintore wns drAwn by a British englueer n few days after the battle. The vlew la trom the north 
alde of the hill, looking: aouth ttom the spot occnpied by the New Hampehire troopa, tinder Colonel Stark aud 
Colonel Reed. Portioua of the rall-feuce are to lie ^eeo. The Connectictit truopa, under Colonel Knowlton, 
occnpied the groond between the tree In the centre of the view and the fort The i^roond between the tree 
and the fort, and toward the left of the pictnre, waa thickly atreved with the kiUed and woanded Britiah sol- 
diera. The Americana retreated past the trees at the right of the pictnre.] 

Rangei-s, and a dozen of us took a tramp to f^ee what the French and red- 
skins were doing at Crown Poiiit. We got cióse up to the fort. Eogers 
and Pnt crept up under the walls and made what discoveries they could, 
but stumbled upon two French solJiere. One of the Frenchnnen scized 
Eogers's gun, and the other was about to stab him, when Pnt up with his 
gun and split the fellow's head open. The other Frenchuian took to his 
heels, and gave an alarm ; and the whole garrison, Fi-ench and Indiana, 
several hundi-ed, swarmed out like so many homets when you give the nest 
a stirring-up ; but we all got back safe and sonnd. 

" The next year, in '57, we were at Fort Edward. One day a party of 
w;ood-chopper8 and a guard of fifty British soldiers were surprised by a 
legión of Indians. The captain of the guard sent to the fort for help. 
General Lyman was commander, but was afraid to send out any troops. 
Oíd Put boiled over at that, and started upon the run with the Rangers. 
Lyman called to him to stop ; but Put was deaf just then, and we rushed 
into the woods yelling like so many devils. We poured a volley into the 
Indians and drove them. 
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PCTNAM PÜTTINO OÜT THK FIRK AT FORT EDWARD. 

" I wíis tliei*e wilh Putnam all tlie next winter," tlie olil soldier weiit on 
to say, "and one inorning tlie barracks took firc. We nislied out witb our 
cainp-kettles, fornied a line down to the riveí*, and passed tlie kettles froni 
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hand to liand to Putnam, wlio climbed upon the roof and dashed the water 
on the fire, which was cióse to the magazine, where all onr powder was 
stored. A single spark lighting on the powder wonld have sent him and 
all the rest of us sky-high quicker than yon can say Jack Robinson. 

"Colonel Haviland was onr colonel, and he ordered the captain to get 
down, bnt Patnam ref used, and kept throwing water till the tire was put 
out His hands and face were badly blistered, and it was a nionth before 
he got out of the hospital. 

" The next suramer we had a nice scrimmage with five hundred French 
and Indians nnder Molong. Putnam, and sixty of us soldiers, wei'e order- 
ed to go to Lake Champlain to see what the French and red-ski ns were np 
to. We built a stone wall on the shore of the lake for a breastwork, 
planted a lot of pines and heralocka in front of it, so that from the lake 
yon never would have mistrusted that a wall had been bnilt there. We 
were as still as mice. The canoes carne, got abreast of us, when one of 
the Rangei's hit his gun against a stone. Quick as a flash the Indians 
stopped paddling. 

" ' Let 'em have it !' shouted Oíd Put, and we sent a lot of red-skins 
heels over head into the lake. But we were only a handf ul, as they could 
see by our firing, and the French captain landed to cut us off. We saw 
what he was up to, and got ahead of him, and all hands returned without 
a scratch. 

"A few days later we were out on a scout, and the French and In- 
dians, under Molong, ambushed ns. We sprung behind ti*ees and fought 
like tigers. Putnam shot four Indians and aimed at another, but his 
gnn missed fire, and, before he could fix^the flint, the Indians sprung 
upon him, and seized his gun. They had surrounded us, and we had to 
surrender. 

" The Indians had a special spite against Putnam because he had killed 
60 many of 'em ; so at night, when we halted, they tied him to a tree, got a 
lot of wood, heaped it around him, and were going to burn liim at the 
stake; but it was raining hard, and put the fire out. Tliey kindled it 
again ; but the French captain, Molong, found out what the i'ed-skins were 
abont, rushed up, kicked away the brands, and took him to his own tent. 
and so saved his life. 

"The next year General Amlierst sent Putnam np to Oswegatchie 
(Ogdensburg), and he captured a lot of French and Indians. He was 
with Wolfe at Qnebec. In '62 he fouglit the Spaniards in Cuba ; and in 
'64, when that red-skin Pontiac got up his conspiracy, Putnam command- 
ed the Provincials that were sent away up the lakes to Detroit. I guess 
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THE FRBNCH COMMANDKR SATINO PUTNAV. 



therc ain't a man in America who has seen more figliting tlian Oíd Piit 
He has had lots of hair-breadth escapes. lie is as generons as he is bmve. 
He drove a flock of shcep to Bostón last summer when the people wei*e 
almost starving after tlie port was shut np. He had a sqnare talk with 
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GENERAL TCTNAM 8TARTINO FOB BOSTON. 



General Gage and Lord Pen^y. He is well acquainted with them, for all 
three were together in Canadá. Gage langhed at the idea of oiir íighting. 
" < Why, with five thousand troops I can march from Massachusetts to 
Georgia,' said he. 
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" ^ So j'oii can,' says Putnam, ' if yon beliave yonrself, and pay for wliat 
yon eat; bnt ¡f yon attempt to do it in a hostile mauner, the wonnen will 
give yon a drubbing with their skiminers.' 

" Pntnain lias a farní in Connecticnt, and keeps a tavern. He lias a 
picture o£ General Wolfe on tlie sign. Wlien 
the-niews caine of the battle of Lexington, he 
was plowing. He nnharnessed h¡8 team, left 
the plow in the f nrrow, monnted his hoi-se, and, 
witliout stopping to change his clothes, start- 
ed. " If there is any íighting to be done, he 
is always 'round." 

The oíd soldier liad íinished his pipe, and 
now threw himself on the ground on the lee- 
ward side of the fire. 

" The snnoke will blow in your face," sa:d 
Esek. 

" That won't hnrt me ; bnt let me tell yon a 
thing woi-th knowing, my boy," said the soldier. "Always sleep on the 
leeward side of the tire. Trne, yon will get the smoke, bnt tlie heat will 
dry np the dampness and keep you from having the rhenmatiz. If yon 
don't want your bones to ache by-and-by, sleep on the side where the 
smoke blows." 

The boys saw the philosophy of it, and lay down by his side, and so 
spent their first niglit after a battle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DRIVING THE BRITISH OUT OF BOSTON. 

NOW carne hard work wíth tbe spade and sliovel. Wliile sonie ot the 
soldiers kept guard, othere tlirew iip intrenchments, till from Winter 
Hill, where Colonel Stark's regiment was statíoned, aroiind to Dorchester, 
were fortiíications, corapletely shntting tlie British army in Boston. 

There carne an importan! day — the 3d of Jiily. Congress liad appoint- 
ed Genei-al George Washington 
commander-in-chief, and lie liad 
arrived at General Ward's head- 
quartere in Cambridge. The 
boys had heard of him — that 
he had been a snrveyor, and 
had acconipanied General Brad- 
dock in bis disastrous campaign 
against Fort Du Qnesne, and 
had shown hímself to be a brave 
and able commander. 

On the morning of the 3d 
of Jnly, the regiment paraded 
and marclied to the colleges in 
Cambridge, and were drawn np 
in brigades on the Common. 
They saw a noble-looking man, 
accompanied by General Put- 
nam, General Ward, and nearly 

. "^ GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

all the generáis m the army, 

ride out from General Ward's head-quarters. The cavalcade drew np 

nnder a great elm. 

The regiments presented arins, the driims beat a salnte, General Wash- 
ington raised his cocked hat, and then, replacing it on bis head, drew bis 
sword, and rodé along the lines. lie was in the prime of life. He wore 
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WASHINGTON TAKINO COMMAND OF THE ARMT. 



a blue coat witli buff trimmings, buff breeehes, and high top-boots, aii 
epaulet on each shoulder, and a black cockade on bis bat. He sat spien- 
dídly on bis borse. Tbere were decisión and energy in all bis movements. 
He was repnted to be ricb, and owner of a great estáte on tbe banks o£ tlie 
Potomac; but be bad left all to take coinmand of tbe ariny. Tbe soldiere 
regarded bim witli great respect, and bis coraing gave tbein renewed con- 
fidence. 

A strict gnard was kept everywbere, and tbe Brítisb troops jn Boston 
soon found tbemselves in want of fresb provisions. Tbey could get no veg- 
etables, ñor fresb meat. Somebody in tbe American carap got up a band- 
bill and printed it Elijab took a copy wben be went out on picket at 
Cbarlestown Neck. He was so cióse to tbe Britisb sentinel, tbat tbey conld 
talk witb one anotber. Elijab rolled tbe baiidbill round a 6tone,and tbi-ew 
it at tbe Britisb soldier, wbo. pickcd it up, and tbis is wbat be read : 
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American Armt. * English Armt. 

1. Seven dollars a month. 1. Tliree-pence a day. 

2. Freih provisions in plentj. 2. Hotten salt pork. 
8. Health. 8. The scunry. 

4. Fi-eedom, ease, afflaence, and a good farm. 4. Slavery, beggfiry, and want 

The red-coat piit i't iiito Iiís pocket ; bnt the next night a deserter camt 
over to the Americaus — the next iiiglit another ; and so niany carne tliat 
General Howe was miich perplexed, and shot several who tried to escape. 

lu September, vohinteers wei'e called for to go on a secret expeditioa 
througli the woods of Maine to capture Qiiebec. Dodifer joined the ex- 
pedition, and bid good-bye to Elijah and Esek. Whero he went, and what 
he saw, will be iiarrated in the next chapter. 

Elijah, Esek, and Nicholas reniained witli the army digging trenches, 
standing as sentinels, or acting as giiards at Washington's head-qnarters in 
Cambridge. 

There was a scarcity of arras in the Amencan ranks around Boston, but 
there carne a day of great rejoicing, for an American vessel, the 
ZeCy commanded by Captain Mosely, captured the English brig -^ 
Nancy^ and took it into Marblehead, with two tliousand mas- -- -" 
kets, one hundred t^'^ ^^ ^:..*« *k:-*.-, *i a ..«,»«,... «u^*. ^ i 

thirty tons of musí 
The Essex County j 
drew the aüirauniti 
line of teams wonn( 
reached Cambridge 
they were hoai'se. 

Elijah and Esc 
worked with leve 
and crow-bai'8,helpii 
place the mortar be- 
hind one of the in- 
trenchments. When 
they got it in posi- ¿í 
tion, General Pnt- i 
nam, in his enthu- | 
siasm, mounted it, 
with a bottle of rum, 

WASHINGTON S HKAD-QUARTERS, CAMBRIDGE. 

and drank to its new 

ñame, " The Congress," and soon sent a shell whizzing tlirough the air into 

Boston. 
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On a foggy morning in Deíiember, 1775, Elijab ahd Esek were sent 
witli other soldiei^s to a little round hill called "Cübble Hill," almost 
down to the edge of the water, to throw up an intrenclimeiit. Tliere was 
a British war-ship at anchor only a short distance away, bnt the fog was 
so thick that they worked all the forenoon without being discovered. At 



J BOSTON,WITH ITS ENVIRONSJ776 I 




last the fog h'fted, and then the ship's cannon began to thunder, and the 
balls carne so thick that tliey had to qiiit. In the night they went back 
with a cannon and placed it in position — a thirty-fonr-pounder. As soon 
as it was light enongli in the morning, Captain Smith sighted tlie cannon, 
and sent a ball whizzing over the mai-sh that went plump into the side of 
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the vessel, and followed it np till the'captain raised his anchor, boisted his 
sails, and niade all baste to get away. The Boldiers shouted bo loud that 
the British on Bunker Plill heard the hnrra, and began to let theír cannon 
roar in reply. They wasted a great deal of powder, doing no barra to any 
body. 

General Washington establíshed strict discipline, and looked earef iiUy 
after the health of the army. Provísions were plenty. This is what 
Elijab and Esek bad served to them during a week : 



Corned beef or pork, half a poand per daj, foar dajs in a week. 
Fretth beef two days. 
Stdt fish one day. 

FLOÜB. 

One pound of flour per day. 

Three pints of pease or beans during the week. 

llalf a pint of rice once a week. 

OTHEB THING8. 

Potatoes, oníons, cabbages, tnmips, batter, molasses, and a quart of spruce-beer every day, 
with now and then a glass of grog. 

Tlie determination of the Araericans to resist the aggressions of the 
king and his miuisters was not coníined to New England, but extended to 
all the colonies. It was a common canse, and the people of Virginia and 
the Carolinas were just as ready to take up arms in defense of their rights 
as the people of Massachusetts. 

One day there carne marching into camp a regíment from Virginia, 
from the beautiful valley of the Slienandoah. It was commanded by 
Daniel Morgan. The men wore frocks triinmed with fnr, and fur caps 
omamented with buck-tails. On their breasts were the words uttered by 
Patrick Henry in the Ilouse of Burgesses in Virginia, "Liberty or Death!" 
Tliey were armed with rifles, and had marched all the weary way from 
beyond the Potoinac, to have a hand in driving the British out of Boston. 

General Washington wae riding out to inspect the intrenchments, and 
met the brave riflemen. General Morgan saluted the commander-in-chief. 

" From the right bank of the Potoraac, general !" 

From the Potomac! Then they were oíd neighbors. He must shake. 
hands with them; and the commander-in-chief dismonnts, goes along the 
line, and, with tears npon his cheeks, shakes hands with tlie hardy hunts- 
men of the Shenandoah, who have shown such devotion to their country. 

The Ist of January, 1776, was an eventfnl day. The regiments were 

5 
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**FKOM THE &1GHT ÜAKK OF TUE FOTOMAC, GENERAL I ' 

paraded to receive the new flags which Congress liad agreed npon. Up to 
tliis time somc of the regiments liad carried the pine-tree flag; other regi- 
ments, those f rom Coniiecticut, with flags bearing this motto, " Qui trana- 
tiUit suittinet^'* ("God, who hath transported, will snstaiii"); but now the 
regiments were to fight under a common flag. The drums beat a salute, 
the soldiers presented anns, and the flags were unfurled — each flag with 
thiiteen strij^es, blue and white, and thiiteen wliite stai-s on a field of bine. 
Thirteen gnns were fired, and the regiments marched back to their camps 
with the flaors wavinor above them. 

Jiist abont the time the flags were received, the sentinels at Charlestown 
Neck saw a British oflicer coming down to the picket-line with a flag of 
truce. An oflicer went to meet hiin, to see what he wanted, and found tliat 
he had a proclamation which liad jnst been received from England, sent 
over by the king. The king said that the Americans had tunied robéis, 
and were carrying on a war for the pnrpose of establishing an independent 
empire, and that the British nation would never give iip the colonies. lie 
had enlisted thonsands of soldiei's, and was negotiating with the Prince of 
Ilesse, in Germán y, for a large number of troops to aid in putting dowij , 
the rebellion. 
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If the American sóldiers would lay dovvn their arms and gó home, he 

would not punísh them ; but if not, they mnét take the consequences. 

The proclamation was read in camp, and tíie sóldiers lauglied at it ; 

they swung their hats, and cheei*ed loiidcr than ever. Lay down their 

arnis I Not they. 

Ilenry Knox, the young book-seller, wliose store was on Comhill, a stont, 

thíck-set man, was placed ¡n command of all the artillery. He went to 

Ticonderoga, where there were many can- 
iions, engaged ox-teams, and one day iu Feb- 
rnary the anny saw forty-tWo sleds drawn 
by oxen come into camp, loaded with can- 
non and powder and balls. "Novv we will 
drive the red-coats out of Boston," said the 
sóldiers. They went to work with a will, 
and soon had forty-nine cannon and six 
mortai-8 in position to send shells and solid 
shot across the water into the town. One 
ball stnick Brattle - street Church, and im- 

OBNEBAL HENBY KNOX. , j i , . ,/. . , ^^ ^ i • i r 

bedded itself in the wall. On the night of 
the 3d of March the cannon and niortars were thundering from sunset 
till sunríse. One shot went into the British guard-house, and wounded six 
men. Very little sleep in Boston that night 

Elijah did not know, ñor did any one in the army know, that behind 
all this cannonading General Washington had a grand plan. 

The next night, the cannon began to roar again. As soon as it was 
dark, the sóldiers in Eoxbury under General Thomas were paraded — two 
thonsand in number. 

" Yon are to march in silence. lío talking allowed," said the oíficers. 

The regiments came out from their camps into the road leading to 
Dorchester Neck, and fonnd a long line of cai-ts, drawn by oxen and 
horses — three hundred carts in all. In the carts were gabions — great 
baskets which had been made in Dorchester in an alder svvamp. Some 
were loaded with picks and spades. The teamsters had wonnd wisps of 
hay around the felloes, so that the wheels would make no noise. 

The troops marched down the road across the marsli, followed by the 
carts. The teamstei-s were not allowed to speak to their teams, but in 
silence all moved on. The moon was shining brightly, but all the while 
the cannon were flashing and thundering, sending shot and shells into the 
town. 

The sóldiers crossed the lowlands and canie to the hills on Dorchester 
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Keekj overlookíng tlie harbor. They niarched up the steep ascent on tlie 
south-west side, reached the top, seized the gabions, placed tliern on the 
groiind, íilled thern with earth, and soon had a h'ne of strong intrench- 
tnents. Besides gabions, the carta contained a large nuniber of barréis. 
These the soldiei's filled with stones, and laid them in position, so that by 
pulling away the trlgs they would go roUing down the steep hill. If tho 
British attempted to inarch up the hill, they would be crushed to death by 
the barréis. 



B08T0K FBOM DOBCHE8TEB, WHERE THE INTRENCHMENT8 WEBE ERBCTED. [1776.] 

General Ilowe, in Boston, listenitig to the cannonade, never mistrusted 
what was going on over on the hills of Dorchester Neck. 

Admiral Shuldhara, comraanding the fleet down in the harbor, never 
dreained that the Yankees were getting ready to seiid a plunging fií-e 
down upon his decks. The saliere on the watch and pacing the deck of 
the GloRgow^ frigate, and calling out "All is well," through the night, did 
not even catch a glimpse of the swarra of men on the hills, cióse at hand, 
till daylight streaked the east. They opened their eyes wide, and inform- 
ed the admiral of wliat was going on. The admiral came up from his 
cabin and opened his eyes very wide, and sont a boat off in all liaste to Bos- 
ton with a raessage to General Ilowe, that if the Yankees were not driven 
from the hill, they would soon be able to drive the fleet out of the harbor. 

Tliere was a sudden stir that morning in Boston. Officers were riding 
f nriously through the streets, and orders were given for the whole army to 
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be ready. Boats were collected, and General Ilowe intended to Btart from 
Long Wharf and land his troops on Dorcliester Neck, and march up tlie 
liill ; or get in i*ear of it, and cut oflE tlie reti-eat of tho Americans, and so 
defeat thein. General Wasliington was as wide awake as Geneml Howe. 
lie sent more troops, and liad the whole army ready to march at a mo- 
nient's notice. A high wind aróse, The waves roUed in from the sea. 
General Howe eould uot embark his troops, and before the waves calmed 
the Americans were so strongly intrenched that he saw the ouly thing for 
liim to do was to get out of Boston. 

On Snnday moniing, tlie 17th of March, the British troops went on 
board their ships, with a large nnmber of the citizens who adhered to the 
canse of the king. It was a sad day to them — to leave their comfortable 
homes and sail away, never again to set foot in these streets. As the Brit- 
ish troops went down the harbor, the Americans marched into the town over 
the Neck. EHjali noticed tliat the fortifications which General Howe had 
erected were very strong. General Howe sailed for Halifax, and Geueiul 




BRITI8H FORTIFICATTON8 OH THIC NECK. 

Washington took possession of the town. The people who remained wel- 
comed him as a deliverer. A hard time they had had — cooi>ed np for 
eleven months with thirteen thonsand soldiers, and nothing to eat except 
salt beef and fish— no milk, no f resh meat or vegetables. The only thing 
that they conld have in abundance was rum, and that they conld get at 
thi-ee-pence a qnart ! 

Once, in the month of Angnst, General Gage sent some ships around 
Cape Cod to Connecticut with soldiers, who landed and stole a few flocks 
of sheep and some cattle, so that the army and the citizens had a taste of 
f i-esh meat. A few months later, a ship carne from London bringing a file 
of newspapers. One paper, The London Chronide^ contained some lines 
ridicnling General Gage's oi^emtions : 

*'In days of yoi-e, the Brítish troops 
Have taken warlike kings in bnttie. 
Bat now, aIhs ! the valor droopu, 
For Gflge takea naught bnt harmless entile. 

" Briums, with grief yoiir bosoms srríke ; 
Yoiir faded Innrels Imidly weep! 
Behnid your héroes, Qnixote-like, 
Driving a tímld flock of sheep J** 
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General Howe had torn dowii several hnndred bouees, and nsed tlié 
Inmber for fuel. Tlie Oíd South Meeting-house was used for a ridiiig- 
8cbool. One of tbe ofBcers bad taken Deacon Wlieeloek's pew, and used 
it for a píg-pen. Tbe otlier ineeting-bouses bad been used for bospítals, 
and tbe city was in a sad pb'gbt. 

To pass tlie time away, tlie Britisb ofiicers opened a tbeatre in Faneuíl 
Hall, and brougbt ont a play during tbe winter, written by General Bur- 
goyne, entitled " Tbe Blockade of Boston." 

On tbe evening wben it was to be enacted, General How^e and all tbe 
officers were tbere to see it, It bappened tbat on tbe same evening Gen- 
eral Putnain sent two companies of soldiers, about two bundred in all, to 
burn sonie bouses at Cbarlestown Neck, in wbicb tbe Britisli outposts were 
quartered ; and wben they attacked tbe pickets, drove thern in, and set tbe 
bouses on fire, tlie wbole Britisb army w'as alanned. Tbe play bad just 
begun wben a soldier rusbed upon tbe stage. 

'' Tbe Yankees are attacking Bunker Ilill !" be sbouted. 

The andience tbougbt it w^as a part of tbe play, and cbeered bis vigor- 
ous acting. 

" I tell you tbey are attacking Bunker Ilill !" 

Just tben a cannon was beard. 

" Officers to your commands I" sbouted General Howe, and all bands 
raade baste. It was tlie end of tbe play for tbat nigbt. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXPEDITION TO QUEBEC. 

IN" AnguBt, after General Washington took command of tlie army, a 
committee frora Congress, sitting in Pliiladelphia, reached Cambridge 
to confer with hiin about sending an expedition secretly to Canadá, 
throngh the woods of Maine, to captare Quebec. General Philip Schuy- 
1er was on Lake Champlain getting ready to captare St John's and Moa- 
treal. Captain Benedict Amold, of Connecticnt, who started in life as an 
apothecary, bnt who had bonght horses in Qi e'^ec and knew all about 
the town, believed that if an expedition were sent np the Kennebec 
River to co-operate with an army sent from Lake Champlain, Canadá 
might be secured to the colonies. He thonght that the French would 
take np arms against the British. The plan was agreed apon, and Captain 
Arnold was raade a colonel and appointed to command the expedition. It 
was a great undertaking to march so far throagh a wildemess, where 
there were no paths, and of which very little was known. Only one whit6 
man had been over the route — Captain Montressor, of the British army. 

There were thirteen companies. Two of the captains were Captain 
Dearborn, who had fonght bravely at Bunker Hill, and Captain Daniel 
Morgan, from Virginia. Thei'e were two lieutenant-colonels; one was 
Christopher Green, of Rhode Island, and the other Timothy Bigelow, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. There were about eleven hundred men in all. 

On the 13th of September, Dodifer bade Elijah and Esek good-bye in 
Cambridge, slung his knapsack on his shoulders, and marched to Medford, 
and from tliere to Malden. The next night the battalions camped at Bev- 
erly, and tlie next day, Friday, reached Newburyport, 

The good people of that town opened the Preshyterian Meeting-liouse 
for them to sleep in. On Sunday, Dodifer heard Rev. Mr. Parsons preach. 
After meeting, the troops marched down to the wharves, went on board 
the vessels in waiting, and tlie fleet, sixteen vessels in all, sailed down the 
river, out into the ocean, and steered eastward. On the second moming 
they were in the Keunel>ec, and sailed up that river to Mr. Gardner's town. 
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wliere boats were iu waiting. Now carne Imrd -work. The boats were 
heavy and leaky, and were luaded with provisions — baiTels of pork and 
bread and flour. They rowed up the river tive miles to Fort Western, and 
from there to Fort Halifax, which stood at the moiith of a sinall river 
which the Indians called Sebasticook. There the boats wei'e unloaded, 
and every thing carried about eighty rods past some falls. Then the boats 
were drawn np by ropes and reloaded. The river was so rapid that half 
the time Dodifer had to be in the watiír. liftincr thft 
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ridgewock it was only thirteen miles to Carrytunk, or the Devíl's Falla, 
where the river leaps over a ledge and falla sixteen feet The boats were 
unloaded again. Seven miles beyond the Devil's Falla there was another 
unloading, and every thing was packed on sleds and dragged through the 
wooda four miles. The expedition had passed the last settlement; beyond 
*was a pathless wilderness. One of the riflemen shot a moose as large as 
an ox, and the soldiers had a delicious supper. 

Colonel Amold had so few teams that the soldiers nnheaded the pork 
barréis, elung the thick slices of pork on poles, and so helped get the pro- 
visions over the carryíng places ; but it was hard work, staggering over the 
hillocks and fallen trees. Again the boats were launched, but conld only 
go a short distance before they were again unloaded. There were ti*out 
in the streams, and Dodifer and the other soldiers canght fine strings of 
them, which they cooked for supper. 

A hard time they had the next day at the seventh carrying place, which 
was across a bog. At times Dodifer found himself sinking ni the mire up 
to his knees, while staggering along with pork on his shoulders. 

On October 13th, the army had been a month on its way, and was now 
moving up Dead River, a branch of the Kennebec. The mountains were 
white with snow. Lieutenant-colonel Bigelow thought that perhaps Que- 
bec might be seen from the top of one of the highest mountains, and 
climbed it He could see mountains all around, but no shining steeples. 
Quebec was far, far away. The mountain from that day to this has been 
called Mount Bigelow. 

The next day Colonel Amold sent a man, with two Indiana, ahead to 
Bome of his friends in Quebec, to let them know he was on his way, that 
they might be ready to aid him. It would have been better if he had not 
sent the letter, as we shall see. 

Dodifer's company was in advancc of the others, and the next night 
they had a light supper, for the proviaions were behind, and there were 
only six pounds of flour for sixty raen. The next day they had no flour, 
and only a small piece of pork. The night set in dark and rainy ; the rain 
poured in torrents, and the river rose suddenly. The banks were low, and 
at midnight they found the water sweeping around them. The drift-wood 
was floating down stream — oíd logs started by the fi'eshet — and they conld 
hear the water roaring londer and louder. They stood still, not knowing 
which way to go. Before daylight the water waa up to tlieir knees, but 
they reached dry ground at last 

On the 23d of October the soldiers carne to their eleventh carryíng 
place early in the momin>{. Getting past that, and going two miles, they 
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carne to the twelfth ; a lialf mile beyond that they carne to the thii-teenth. 
Getting past that, they weiit seven miles, but the sti'eam was i-apid and 
Bwollen, and íilled with dríf t-wood, and six of their boats wei-e destroyed oii 
the rocks, and all their salt washed away. 

Snow had fallen, and the river was f ull of ice. From morning till night 
Dodifer was wet to the skin. Many times during the day he had to stand 
in the water and lift the boats over the rocks. His shoes wei-e weariug 
ont. His feet and legs were black and bine, and his ankle-joints began to 
swell. The last ox had been killed ; he could ha ve no more f resh meat 
The flonr and pork were nearly gone. 

Colonel Arnold decided to send back the sick. Forty-eiglit men, with 
a sergeant, started. Some of the well men lost heart. Captaiu Williams 
and Captain Scott, and their men belonging to Major Enos's battalion, de- 
cided to retiirn. Tiie rest of the captains and their men would not tiirn 
back. It was a tearful partí ng. 

" I wish yon snccess, but 1 never shall see you again. Yon will perísh 
in the wilderness," said Captain Williams to those wlio were going on. 

" I am ready to go on and meet wliatever f ate awaits me ; but my offi- 
ces and men will not go,*' Major Enos replied, the tears npon his cheeks. 

Major Enos and his men tumed their faces homeward, and the braver- 
hearted set their boats up stream. The wilderness, hardship, starvation, 
ice, snow, disease, possible failure, imprisonment, and death, were before 
them; but they would not turn back. 

On the 26th of October the expedition passed three carrjdng places. 
The night was very cold. The soldiei-s had very littlo supper and less for 
breakfast ; but they pushed on. 

Oh, brave hearts 1 What a day is this 28th of October! In the morn- 
ing they pass a carrying place, come to a pond, and then to the long carry- 
ing place, fonr miles and a quarter. They are on the dividing line be- 
tween the Atlantic and the St. Lawrence. Weak, staggering under their 
burdens, over bogs, along steep hill-sides, through the dense forest, break- 
ing the ice in the streams with the bntts of their guns as they wade through 
them, sinking knee-deep in the mud of the bogs — yet they push on. Rheu- 
matism seizes them. Some are burning up with fever, others shaking with 
agne. But there is no tuniing back. On they toil. They know not how 
far it is to Sertigan, the place where they can get something to eat. They 
j-each a little stn^aní running north leading to Lake Megantic. They have 
passed their last carrying place. Twenty-four times they have dragged 
their boats past the rapids. 

No pork to can-y now; the last mouthful gone; seven pints of flour to 
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eac;li man left. Tliey measure it out, a gíll to each in 
tlie inorniíig, stir it op with water, lay it on the coals, 
bake it a few raoments, shoulder their guns, aud move 
on. At noon each man has two gills of flour, at night 
one gilí. They are so weak that a stick trips them, 
and when they are down in the snow, it takes them a 
long time to get up. 

Dodifer and his company lose their way. There 
is no path. They have a compass, and steer by that 
west-north-west, for Canadá lies in that dii-ection. Col- 
onel Amold, with Captain Hanchet and sixty raen, have 
started to raake a rapid raarch to Sertigan — how far it 
is tliey do not know, bnt sixty or seventy miles. They 
will basten back with provisions. Oh, the gnawing 
within ! and the gilí of flour makes bnt a raouthf ni. 
The last raoi-sel of meat is gone; but there are the 
hides of the oxen which they liad killed, lying in one 
of the boats, which they have dmgged four railes 
acToss the dividing ridge. They have raade some of 
the hides np into cartridge-boxes. The skins are rans- 
ty, but perhaps there is nourishment in them. Dodi- 
fer cuts a skin into pieces,boíls it in a camp-kettlc, and ^nold's routb to 
makcs hide soup. He broils a pieee, and tries to chew qülbec. 

the bnmed leather. One of the soldiers cooks his moccasins. Another 
bas an oíd pair of moose leather-breeches, wliich he boils for snpper. 

Captain Dearborn has a large Newfoundland dog, which is killed and 
eaten, entrails and all. They chew tlie leather, then scrape away the snow, 
eut a few hemlock boughs with their hatchets, and lie down to sleep, to 
rise before daylight, eat the two mouthfnls of cake and another piece of 
broiled leather, and then stagger on toward Canadá. 

There are women in the party. Mrs. Grier, wife of Sergeant Grier, a 
large, athletic woman, has accompanied her hnsband, to take care of him, 
if he should be sick or wounded. She wades through the streams, carries 
her heavy pack, eats her gilí of flour, lies down to sleep in the snow, tlnis 
helping to secure liberty to the country. Every body treats her with i-e- 
spect. Mrs. Warner, wife of a soldier, accompanies her husband. The 
soldier is weak and faint, and the wife shoulders his knapsack and trudges 
by his side. He staggers and falls — strength gone, hope gone, courage 
gone. He leans his head against a tree. He is ready to welcome death in 
any form. His wife urges him on, but he can not stand upon his feet. 
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Dodifer wonld gladly help him, but the expedition can not Jialt fof 
any one. Otliere liave dropped by the way, never to rise again. The 
raiiks are growiiig thinner. Dodifer beholds the wife staiiding with the 
knapsack on her back, the gim on her shoulder, trying to lift her husband 
to his feet. It is the hist view. The coliimn moves on, leaving them 
there, 

Joyf ul news I Colonel Arnold has reached Sertígan, and a messenger 
has arrived with tlie information that a party of Fi'enchmen are on their 
way with cattle and flour. 

Hnrral hurral They mako the forest ring. Six pinta of flour left 
for each man. That will keep them alive till the cattle arrive. They 
launch their boats upon the Clmndiére. One is smashed in the swift 
Btream— another, another, six — every thing on board lost AU their ñour 
gone ! God help them nowl In the wildeniess, and nothing to eat They 
have dragged their boats aerees the great divide to no pnrpose. They must 
raarch. There is no road ; but on, pickiiig their way over rocks and fallen 
trees, eating pine bark, so the seven hundred, like a long line of shadows, 
move on, ever toward Qnebec. 

God be praised! The cattle have come. The French have arrived. 
A buUet is sent throngh the brain of an ox ; fifty knives gleam in the air. 
Before the ñesh has ceased to quiver it is broiling on the coals. Saved ; 
strength returns. The desponding pluck up heart They break out into 
singing, and move on. 

While on the march, Dodifer made the acquaintance of a young oflScer 
(Aaron Burr) who was actiug as aid to Colonel Arnold, and who was only 
twenty years oíd. He was f rom Pennsylvania ; had left home, and joined 
the army against the wishes of his friends. He was a very agreeable young 
man, and Dodifer set it down that he would be heard from in the futuro, 
if they ever reached Canadá. 

With buoyant hopes the men go on. They do not mind the snow, the 
cold nights, the fording of strearas, the hardships, now that they have 
something to eat But they are weak, some have swollen limbs, some are 
afflicted with rheumatism, some are bnming up with fever; yet they ai-e 
approaching Sertigan, where the Fi-ench have an abundance of provisions. 
The French are delighted to see the Boston men, as they cali Colonel Ar- 
nold's party; bnt they are shrewd enough to charge high prices for all 
they sell. Refreshed, strengthened, glad to know that they are out of the 
wildernew, the army marches up the Chaudiére, and on the 9th of Novem- 
ber reachcs the St. Lawrence. For thirty-two days the seven hundred and 
fifty have strnggled in the wildeniess. Colonel Arnold is in high spirita. 
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Knv¥v i^tcavfV^ AivyixA ju<c*nv/ 

^, 1 . N I. 1 . .1 VIEW OF PO!NT LEVI FBOM QÜEBEC. 

Cnamplam) of bis arnval. 

It Í8 a snowy moniing wlien tlie little arniy marches oiit from the 
troóds and makes its appeárance at tlie little Freiich village at Point Levi, 
©pposite Quebec. The sentinels on the walls of Qiiebec look across the 
river and see the line of men, and give the alarm. Lientenant-governor 
Cramahe has heard that Arnold was on the way, for the man who was senfc 
by Arnold to inform the French that he was coming has proved a traitor^ 
and the lieutenant-governor has seized all tlie boats. The frigate Lizard 
and another war-ship are swinging at theír moorings ín the river. A f uri- 
0118 stonn is raging. The wind is cold and raw. There is Quebec ; but 
with no boats Colonel Arnold and his brave men míght as well be at Boston. 

Still, there are boats to be had, and before night the French and In- 
dians fnmísh him with thirty-six bircli canoes. Night comes, and before 
morning six hnndred of the little band are landed in Wolfe's Kavine, the 
spot where General Wolfe landed in '59. The crews of the war-8hi[>8 
have been on the watch, but in the darkness the canoes have glided back- 
ward and forward landing the men. Day dawns, and one hundred and 
fifty are forced to reraain at Point Levi. 
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General Gny Carleton was at Montre* 
al, and Oolonel M*Lane comnianded the 
troops in Quebec. He liad eighteen linn- 
dred men nnder arms, not inore than fivo 
hundred of wliom could be dei)euded upou. 
The people of Quebec were favorably dis- 
posed toward tlie Ainericans, and Colonel 
Aniold expected that the moraent he made 
an attack the ¡nhabitants wonld open the 
gates. The little army climbed the bluff 
and stood upon the Plains of Abraham ; 
MoLFJáa KA VINE. ^"^ Amold had no cannon. The people 

npon tlie walls gazed at the Aniericans, 

but did not open the gates. Arnold saw that he must wait for General 

Montgomery. The next day Dodifer found himself marching away from 

Quebec, up tlie north bank of the St. Lawrence. The troops marched 

twenty miles, and leamed that General Carleton had just gone down the 

river with his troops, that he had evacuated Montreal, and that General 

Montgomery was cióse at hand. 

Joyful news! Happy day! Montgomery arrives with provisions and 

clothing, but he has only five hundred men, and some of those are on the 

BÍck-list. Together, he and Arnold have less than one thousand effective 

men. Montgomery has brought seveml cannon, and the troops march 

back to the city, 

The cannon are only small field-pieces, and will be of little acconnt 

against the solid walls, but they drag them through the snow. It is haixi 

work, and Montgomery's men are as 

weak as those who have toiled through 

the wildemess. The small-pox breaks 

out, and the men begin to die. Mont- 
gomery is commander-in-chief, and re- 

solves to attack the city at once. lie 

is a brave man. lie was born in Ire- 

land, 1737, and is thirty-eight yeare 

oíd. He was with Wolfe in the bat- 

tle on the Plains of Abraham, and 

now he is here upon the same spot to ' 

wrcnch the place from the grasp of 

England. Every body loves him. He 

knows all about the city, and plans bichard montoomkry. 
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tiie attack. lie decides to leave Major Brown and Major Livíngstone 

wíth two liundred meii tx> make a 
feint froin thé Plains of Abrahatn, 
west of the city. Arnold is to attack 
on the north side, while Montgoinery 
himself, with the rest of the troops, 
will ci'eep along the narrow cart-path 
iinder the rocky bluflF of Cai)e Dia- 
mond, aud attack on the south side. 

It was a desj^rate undertaking 
wliich Montgomery had in hand. The 
Btone walls surrounding the city only 
carne to the edge of the bhifF, but a 
post fence, fif teen feet high, ran down 
the precipice to the river. The posts 
were spiked and bolted together. Be- 
yond the fence was a block-liouse, tif- 
ty feet square, of soiid tiinber walls, 

with loop-holes for mnsketry, and four cannons loaded with grape-shot, 

pointing their muzzles to 

sweep the road. Montgom- 
ery must saw away the posts, 

rnsh np the cart-way, and 

take the block-house. 

It was past midnight, tlie 

last night of the year. Dodii 

was asleep, wrapped in his blai 

et. He had made a shelter 

pine boughs, but the wind 

throiigh it, and was drifting t 

over him. He was dreaming < 

and the warm fi reside there. 

getting ready to sit down te 

snpper, when Captain Dearbor 

ed his shoulder. 

" Fall in, my boy," said t]i( 
Hé aróse, shook the snow 1 

et, wrapi>ed it ronnd him, and 

gnn. It was dark, and snowii 

whirled the snow in drifts. He was near- the cliff. 
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ly frozen. His teetli cliattered. He liad no overcoat or mittens, biit took 
his place in tbe line. He could barelj Bee his comrades, moviug like ehad- 
ows, throngli the gloom. 

Moiitgomery and his men go down the steep bank to the river-side, 
and creep along under the rocky cliflF, the whid whirling the snow in their 
faces, and the river filled with floating ice sweeping past them. They 
come to the post-fence. Montgomery takes a saw, and with his own hands 
saws off several of the posts. The Brítish sentinels in the block-house 
look out into the storm, and see the dark forms rushing throngh the 
opening. 

"Come on !" It is Montgomery's last command — his last words. 
From loop-hole and port-hole there are blinding flashes. A storm more 
terrible than the whirling snow sweeps through the air. Grape and solid 
fihot crash against the rocks and into the columns of men. Montgomery 

falls, both of his aids fall, sevei-al sol- 
diere fall, pounng out their warm blood 
npon the drifting snow. The soldiers 
flee back to Wolfe's Ravine. 

Dodifcr and his comrades mean- 

while are marching throngh the deep 

I snow-drifts to the north side of the city. 

I The line is formed in the darkness. 

They rush np a narrow sti-eet. Muskets 

flash and cannon blaze l^efore them. Ha 

! sees Colonel Arnold fall, shot throngh 

the knee. Captain Lamb has a pail of 

his face tom away. Men fall, but the 

column does not retreat The men cora- 

posing it have not endured the hardships 

of the wilderness to run at the first fire, 

ñor the first disaster. Colonel Arnold is 

, (íarried back to camp, bnt nnder their 

captains the men fight on. Dodifer shel- 

ters himself in a door-way, takes aim at 

the flashes on the walls. Ballets whiz past him, or strike into the sides 

of the buildings arownd him. Solid shot sweep down the street, but he 

and his comrades brave the blinding snow and the storm of lead and iron. 

For more than an honr they continué the contest. Suddenly a gate opens, 

and the British rush out. Before lie is aware of it, their retreat is cut off. 

They might continué the fight and die there, but it would be throwing 
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away their lives. Tliey lay down tlieir gnns and give themselves iip. 
One hiiiidi'ed and sixty have been killed or wounded. AU their toiling, 
Biiffering, and privation have ended in failure. Dodifer íinds hiinself at 
day-bi-eak locked into a building inside the garrison ; bnt Genei*al Carieton 
id a humane man, and they su£Fer no cruel trcatment at bis hands. 

Colonel Arnold, with the few men left, reti'eated three miles, estab- 
lislied a camp, and waited for ré-enforcements f rom Montreal. The small- 
pox raged in the camp. The men had little to eat, and were dishearten- 
ed. It was midwinter, and the snow was deep. General Carieton might 
have captured all of them, but he knew that disease was thinniíig the 
ranks ; he liad nothing to fear from Arnold, and he might as well let time 
do its cértain work. 

. While lying there, the troops were astonished one moniing to see a 
woman come into camp, the wife of prívate Warner. They had seen tlieir 
comrade sitting by a tree in the wilderness, unable to move on, and bis 
wife, with bis knapsack on her back and bis gun on her shoulder, trying to 
help him to bis feet They had thought of them as dead ; but tbere was the 
bi-ave-hearted woman. She had sat by the side of her husband while the 
column passed on. Slie lieard the sonnd of their retreating footsteps, and 
their voices growing fainter in the distance. She sat tbere througb the 
day, through the night ; sat till to sit longer was to die by his side. He 
still breathed — the fire was feebly buniing — might burn a day or two 
longer. Should she go and live, or remain and die. The last kiss was 
given, the last look taken, and then, alone, day af ter day, she traveled, fol- 
lowing tlie trail, digging roots from beneath the snow, and eating them, 
reaching the French settlement at last 

Spiing came. General Wooster, who had been at Montreal during the 
winter, arrived with re-enforcements ; but before he could accomplish any 
thing, some troops arrived from England to i'e-enforce Genei^al Carieton, 
and General Wooster was obliged to retreat. 

Months passed, but tbere came at length an exchange of pnsoners, and 
Dodifer was glad to eet his face once more towaixi home. Tet his suflFer- 
ings, hai*dship8, and privations had not abated liis love for liberty, ñor his 
determination to do what he could to secure the liberties of the country. 

G 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOKT SULLIVAN. 

ALL of the tliirteen colonies had revoltea. The people of Charleston, 
Sontli Carolina, were as rebellious as the people of Boston. They 
had seized all tlie cannon, muskets, and powder they could lay their hands 
on, and had every reason to expect that the king and the ministry would 
strike a blow at thera. 

In Deceraber, 1775, Lord North, Lord Germain, and Lord Dartmouth, 

, sitting in the king's chamber, in London, decided 

to chastise the people of Charleston. They sent 

word to Govei*nor Dnnmore, in Virginia, that an 

expedition would be fitted ont for that purpose. 

Governor Dnnmore sent word to Govenior Edén, 

. who was Governor of Maryland, residing at An- 

napolis. The ship with Governor Dunmore's letter 

sailed from Norfolk up the Chesapeake Bay, but 

it 80 happened that Captain James Barron, com- 

manding an American vessel in the Chesapeake, 

capturad the vessel, and the plan of the ministere 

was made known to the inhabitants of Charleston. 

This was in April, 1776. The people of Charles- 

LORD oKRMAiN. ^^^ were for the most part Whigs; but up in the 

interior of the State the Tories were in the majority. The ministers 

concluded tliat if Charleston were taken possession of, and the royal 

standard raised, the whole State would once more acknowledge allegiauce 

to the king. 

To protect the city, Colonel Williara Moultrie was directed to build a 
fort on Sullivan's Island, in the harbor. The island is about three miles 
long, but not more than half a mile wide ; and it was tíelieved that a fort 
erected there would prevent the war-ships from coming up to the town. 
There were plenty of palmetto-trees on the island, and a large number of 
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negroes wei*e set to work cuttíng tbera down, and hanling them to tlie 

lower end of the ieland. 

The engiueers laid up the logs, one npon aiiothcr, in two lines, six- 

teen feet apart, with croes -logs binding thein fií-mlj together, and tíUed 

the space between with sand, making 

the wall of the fort sixteen feet high, 

witli embrasui'es for cannou. Thirty- 

one gnns were monnted ; nine of them 

were twenty-six-poundere, six were eight- 

een - pounders, the rest sinaller. Only 

twenty-two of the thirty-one could be of 

iniich service. Another work, called 

Fort Johnson, was erected between Sul- 

livan's Island and Charleston; so if a fleet 

were to pass Fort SuUivan it would have 

to take the fire of Fort Johnson and its 

twenty giins. 

On the main-land, west of the fort, 

at Haddrell's Point, two batteries of colonel moultrik. 

nine giins were erected to pi'event the fleet from getting into a cove, and 

fií'ing at the rear of the fort, whei*e no giins wei'e in position. 

On the 3l8t of May, the people living on tlie sea-coast, twenty miles 

north of Charleston, saw a fleet of more tlian fifty vessels sailing into a 

harbor by Dewee's Island, and dropping anchor. Word was sent to 

Charleston. So, then, the blow which 
had been anticipated was aboiit to be 
strnck. 

General Washington sent General Lee 
to take command of the troops in Charles- 
ton. He arrived on the 3d of June; went 
FORT 8ULLIVAN. j^^^^ ^^^ j vísitcd tiio fort ; saw that it 

was not finished on the south-west side. He shook his head. 

" The ships will take position ont there," he said, pointing to the sonth- 
west, " and will make it a perfect slanghter-pen. Do you think yon can 
defend it, Colonel Monltrie ?" 

" Yes, sir, I think I can." 

Colonel Moultrie was a cool-headed, good-natnred man, and had not 
the least doubt of his ability to hold the fort. 

While Lee and Monltrie were talking, the fleet made its appearance ofF 
the bar. It was conimanded by Sir Peter Parker. Governor Campbell, 
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wlio liad beeu governor of tlie State, was on board ; also Sir Henry Clinton, 
with three thousand troops. Wind and tide were favorable, and thirty-six 

of the vessels succeeded in cross- 
ing the bar before the tide ebb- 
ed. One of the ships, the PHnce 
of Pied?nontj loaded with pro- 
vÍ8Íon8, got among the breakers 
and was wrecked. 

The next day a boat with a 
white flag carne in from the 
fleet, bnt a sentinel down by the 
shore fired at it, doing what he 
had no business to do. The 
boat started back and wonld not 
i'etnrn, althongh an officer waved 
his handkerchief to cali it back. 
Colonel Monltrie sent a boat out 
to Sir Peter Parker with an apol- 
Offv. Tlie sentinel had fired 

sin UEMBY CLINTON. ^'^ 

withont ordei-8, and if another 
flag were to be sent, it wonld be properly received. Sir Henry Clinton 
and Sir Peter Parker accepted the apologj^; and Sir Henry being com- 
mander of the land-forces, and anthorized to re-establish the government, 
sent a proclamation to the Committee of Safety, ordering all the subjects 
•of the kíng to lay down their arrns and acknowledge his authority. The 
Oommittee of Safety read it, laid it aside, and went on with their work 
•getting the troops ready. 

Althongh the ships crossed the bar diiring the first week in June, the 
British were so slow in their movements that they were not ready to make 
•an attack till the 28th. General Lee and the people of Charleston were 
mnch obliged to them for waiting so long. Troops from Virginia and 
Isorth Carolina, as well as those from Sonth Carolina, had time to reach 
Charleston. 

Sir Henry landed troops on Long Island, and marched them to its far- 
íflier end, opposite the npper part of SuUivan's Island; took all the ship's 
boats np there into a cove, intending to cross to SuUivan's Island, dispei*se 
the American troops there nnder Colonel Thompson, and march down and 
attack the fort in the rear, while the fleet attacked in f ront. Togetlier, the 
army and fleet wonld make themselves masters of the island. 

Colonel Monltrie had fonr hundred and thirty-five men. He had only 
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five thousand four hnndred ponnds of powder — enongli for twenty-BÍx 

roiinds to cach cannon ; but he resolved to make it last as long as possible. 

Beantíf ul tlie moniing of Friday, June 28th. A few light,fleecy clouds 

dot the horízon. Colonel Moultríe is riding up toward the noitli end of the 



CHARLE8TON IN 1776. 

island to see the tropps uiider Colonel Thompson, when he disco vers that 
the ships are spreading their top-sails and raising tlieir anchors. The tide 
is coniing ¡n, the wind favoi*able, and the ships, one after another, are 
moving up the harbor. Over on Long Island drnras are beating, and the 
regiments foiming. He gallops back beneath the palmetto-trees to the 
fort. 

" Beat the long roll !" The drnms beat and the soldiers take their places 
beside the guns, seize their ranimers and sponges, and are ready to defend 
the flag floating frora the stafF at the south-eastern bastión — a blue flag, 
with a crescent moon in the npper córner. 

Sir Peter Parker lias a powerf ni fleet : the Bristol, fif ty guns ; Experi- 
mentj fifty guns; Active, twenty-eight guns; Sohbay, twenty-eight guns; 
-ácto<?n, twenty-eight guns; Si7*en, twenty-eight guns; Sj>hinXyt\\'entj- 
eight guns; Han ger, tv^eiity-eiglit guns; Frieiídshij}, twenty-two guns; 
one bomb-vessel. 
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Iii all, thei-e are two Imndred and ninety gnns, besides tlie mortars for 
firing botnbs. Proudly the ships sail iip the bay — their sails fiUed, their 
flags waving, the water rippling against their sides. The drums have beat- 

en to anns, and on the decks are 
the sailora, ready to open fire when- 
ever the word is giveu. 

In Charlestoii the roofs are cov- 
ered with nien, women, and chil- 
dren. They chister in the belfries 
of the clmrcheSj gazing at the fleet, 
lioping that the garrison ¡n the fort 
will be able to defend it, yet, after 
wliat General Lee has said, fearing 
the worst. 

Ilalf-past ten. The bomb boat 

has dropped anchor more than a 

niile away. Thei'e is a pnflF of 

smoke on her decks. A deep, 

heavy roar rolls up the harbor, and 

8IB PETEB PARKEB. ^ gjjg}] thlrtccn inchcs in diameter 

risos in the air, leaving a thin white trail to mark its conree. Up, np, 

up it risos, sails away, describing a beantifnl curve, and falls slowly, then 

faster, and still faster, and strikes upon the magazine at the north-west an- 

gle of the fort. It explodes, whirls up a cohunn of sand, bnt no one is 

harmed. 

The Active leads the fleet She swings aronnd the northern end of the 
sandy reef, called the Lower Middle 
Ground, followed by the Brisíoly Ex- 
perimenta and Solehay. They come 
cióse to the fort. Sir Peter will make 
qnick work of it. The fight may be 
sliai-p, but it shall be decisivo. He 
will knock that cob-honse affair of 
logs to pieces in a few minutes. 
Down go the an chore, with spring- 
iropes on the cables to keep the ships 
broadsíiide to the foii:. He will soon 
have one hundred and fifty cannon 
pouring a continuous fire upon it. 

As the anchore go down, the twenty-six and eighteen poundere open 
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fire, and the sliips eend back a reply from all tlie gnns on tlie starboard 
8¡de. The roar of the canuouade jars the wiudows iii Charleston. The 
sailors on the ships work with a will, determined to &end the shot thick 
and fast into the fort, and make it so hot that the rebels will be astounded. 
In a few minntes thej will see a white flag hiing out, or else the Amerí- 
cans will be fleeing in eonsternation over the bridge of boats west of the 
fort to the main-land. One hnndred and fifty gnns are thundering on one 
6ide, and less than thirty on the other. The fíre of the one hnndred and 
fifty Í8 concentrated, while the fire of Ihe foii; is distribnted. Snrely it 
can not take the ñeet inany minutes to silence every gnn in the fort. 
Eapid the fire from the ships, slow that of the fort. The shot from the 
ships strike into the palmetto logs ; bnt the wood is sof t and spongy, and 
no splinters fly. Shells from the mortar-boat descend into tlie área and 
blow np cart-loads of sand, bnt do little harm. Not so the fire from the 
fort : the twenty-six-pound shot crash throngh the sides of the ships, splin- 
ter the masts, and make terrible havoc on the decks. 

Twelve o'clock. The white flag is not yet flung ont. Slowly and 
steadily tlie twenty-six-poundei's reply to the fire of the fleet. 

" Move down and take position south-west of the fort," is the signal 
wliich Sir Peter makes to three of the ships. He 
lias disco vered that tlie fort is weak on that side. 
Once there, the heavy gnns of the fort will not 
i-each the ships, and the platform inside the fort, 
on which the gpns are monnted, may be raked 
from end to end. Bnt the tide is ebbing, and the 
ActcBOTij Sireriy and Sphinx get aground. The 
Sphinx loses her bowsprit, but, with the Siren, thb wat thb guns webb 
managcs to get into deep water once more, while mounted. 

the ActcBon remains firmly fixed on the shoal. If they had gone in on 
the flood-tide, they wonld ha ve made it nncomfortable for the men in 
the fort ; but now it is too late. 

The bomb-ship has thrown sixty shells ; bnt it is too far away, and the 
heavy charges have shattered the bed-plates of the mortare, and the tiring 
ceases. 

While this is going on aronnd the fort, Sir Henry Clinton is embarking 
his troops in boats to cross to the npper end of Snllivan's Island. The 
boats, with field-pieces on board, glide over the water, and approach tho 
island ; but Colonel Thompson is ready for them. He opens with his 
eighteen-ponnders, and they pulí back to Long Island. Sir Henry sees 
that he can not hope to get a foothold till the ships have silenced the fort. 
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Sir Peter Parker and Goveiiior Caiupbell are on board tlie Bnstuly 
directly in f ront of the fort. 

" Take good aira. Miiid tho big ships, and don't waste yoiir powder,'' 
is Colonel Moultrie's order, as he passes f rora gnn to gun ; aud the tweuty- 
six-pounders, aimed accurately and fired deliberately, make fearful havoc 
on the Bristol. Men go down in gronps, tom and mangled by the shot 
and splinters. A shot cuts the spring-rope of tlie Brutol^ the sliip svvings 
with the tide, and the cannon-balls sweep the deck f rora end to end. 

" Give it to her ! Now is the tirae ! She can't bring a gnn to bear !" 
Í8 the cry in the fort. But the ship swings back again, aud the fight 
goes on. 

"Fire once ¡n ten minutes!" Colonel Moultrie is obliged to issue the 
order, for there are only a few cartridges left 

" When your powder is gone, spike your gnns, and retreat," is General 
Lee's order, bronght by Major Boyd. Colonel Moultrie has no thonght of 
)*etreating. Oh for more powder ! The cartridges are alraost gone. 

"Stopfiring!" 

Colonel Moultrie will wait a while. Perhaps the rfíips will try to get 
nearer ; and then, with the few remaining cartridges, he will bore them 
through and through. 

" The rebels' have done firing," says a sailor on the Bristol to his com- 
rade. 

" Glad ara I, for we have had a terrible drubbing," the comrade re- 
plies. 

But the rebels are not done firing. 

" I send yon five hundred pounds of powder," is the note which a mes- 
senger brings frora Governor Rutledge. "Don't niake too free use of 
your cannon ; keep cool, and do raischief." 

OIi yes, Colonel Moultrie will keep cool ; but he will let Sir Peter 
Parker know that they are still alive inside the fort, and the cannon thun- 
der once more. 

So the rebels ai'e at it again ! Sir Peter will see 
about it, and the ships pour all together the'^r broadsides 
ujjon the little fortrcss, which shakes beneath the shock. 
A ball entei*s an erabrasure, and strikes down nearly 
, every man at a gun ; another ball chips a great piece 
from the mnzzlo of an eijíhteen-pounder; another cuts 

THE ILAG. 1111 1" .,. 

the flag-stafr, and the blue banner, with its crescent moon, 
falls into the ditch outside the fort. There are sad heaits in Charleston 
now. So the fort has surrendered ! Not yet. 
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Out frora an embrasure leaps Sergcant Jasper— ont where the cannon- 
balls are flying. He picks up the flag, ties it to the ratiimer of a cannon, 
moiints the parapet, and planta it on the bastión. The balls are whirling 
past him ; they strike around him; but not till it is firmly planted will he 
6tir from the spot 

Oh, Sei-geant Jasper I unknown by the world till now, this act of 
yours shall send your ñame down to the advancing ages ! 



8ERGKANT JASPER. 



Surrendered ! No. The cannon still are flaniing, aud the thousands 
on tlie roofs in Charleston take heart once more. 

The suu goes down. The cannon still are roaríng. Throngh tlie 
evening those who still gaze seavvard from the steeples see the flashes, and 
hear the roar of battle. 

Eleven o'clock. The tide is flooding the marehes, and on the incoming 
flood the ships slip their cables and creep away. Terrible the scene on the 
BrUtol. The decks are slippery with blood. There are mangled corpses 
lying amídst the dismantled cannon. The cockpit is crowded with \^'ound- 
ed. There are great rents in the sides of the ship, and the carpentei*8 
are at work plngging the holes. The mizzen mast is gone, the mainmast 
shattered, the rigging cnt to pieces, the sails rent. The captain has lost 
liis left arm. A cannon -ball has carried away the seat of Sir Peter's 
breeches, and a splinter has wonnded him in the thigh. Forty of the crew 
have been killed, and seventy-one wonnded. The Experiment is alniost as 
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badly damaged. The decks are crimsoned witli the blood of rnoi'e than 
eighty kílled and wonnded. The ActcBon is still aground, Two hundred 
and twenty-five in all have been killed or maimed, while in the fort ten 
only have been killed, and twenty-two wounded. Noble the death of 
Sergeant M'Daniel. 

" Fight on, boys ! Don't let liberty die with me !" were his last words. 

The morning dawns. The Actoeon is still firinly fixed on the sand- 
bar. The crew have been stripping her during the night They fire a 
few guns, set the ship on fire, and take to their boats. Ont go Jacob 
Mulligan and a party in three boats. They climb the sides of tlie bnming 
ship, aim the guns at the fleet, and fire them once more, seize the bell and 
the flag, which tlie crew left flying, and basten away. The ñames reach 
tlie magazine, and the Act(wn goes np into the air, masts, spai*s, planks, 
knees, braces, cannon — all in a sulphnrous, flaming cloud, to min down, a 
mass of ruins, into the sea. Charlestou shakes beneath the explosión, 
and those who look seaward behold a great cloud like a hiige nmbrella 
hanging over the harbor, while beneath it, floating serenely in the morning 
air, is the bine banner, with its crescent moon, still waving where Sergeant 
Jasper planted it 

Baffled and defeated, Sir Peter Parker and Sir Ilenry Clinton re-em- 
bark their troops, and sail away to New York ; and for two years the peo- 
pie of Charleston have rest f rom war. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. 

IN Jannary, while Geneml Washington was waiting at Cambridge for 
General Knox to arrive with the cannon from Ticonderoga, his 
thonghts were tiimed to New York. He leamed that Sir Henry Clinton 
was to be sent somewhere with a portion of the fleet Where but to New 
York would he go ? New York was the largest town in America, with 
twenty thousand inhabítants. It was a ceuti-al point, and had a good har- 
bor. Bj taking possesslon of it, the war-ships could go np the Hndson 
and ciit ofF communication between New England and the other colouies. 
There were a gi-eat many Tories in New York, on Long Island, and in 
New Jersey. The moment the British arrived, they would side with the 
king. 

Something mnst be done, and that qnickly, to prevent the British 
from getting possession. He would send a man who would act with en- 
ergy, General Charles Lee. He was an oíd soldier — a Welshman, who 
was eommissioned ensign by George IL when he was a boy. He had 
fonght in Europe, was well educated, coiild speak all the languages of 
Europe, and the Mohawk besides ; for in '55 he came to America with his 
regiment, and was stationed at " Schenectada," as he wrote to his sister. 
The Mohawks liked him, and chose him to be one of their chiefs, and 
called him Boiling Water. He was with young Lord Howe at Ticonde- 
roga, and was well acquainted with General Howe. 

General Washington had no troops to spai'e ; but Govemor Trumbull, 
in Connecticut, was ready to aid in the matter, and the Connecticut patri- 
ots were ready to place themselves nnder General Lee. 

The New York Committee of Safety heard that General Lee was on 
his way with twelve hundred troops. The Committee of Safety were a 
timid set of men. They were afraid it would be impolitic to take military 
possession of New York. They had sent to the West Indies for powder, 
and if General Lee were to take possession of the town, the Asia, a sixty- 
four-gun ship, and the Duchess of Gordon^ a smaller vessel in the harbor, 
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might fire on the vessels wlien they arrived. They requested Geueml Lee 
to remain in Counecticut a little while. 

But Geneml Lee liad no time to wait Sir Henry Clinton liad sailed 
for Boston, and the Connecticut troops started. General Lee was down 
with rhenmatism, and could not ride his horse, ñor bear the jolting of a 
carriage, and the soldiera carried him on a litter. He was none too soon, 

for on the very day the troops 
crossed the Harlem River at 
King's Bridge, and entered 
i New York, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, with several ships, was 
sailing np the harbor. 

í he Comniittee of Safety 
-"^«» J3.tii/wi>.. in New York wei*e in great 

trepidation. Between Geneml Lee on the one hand, and General Clinton 
on the other, they feared the town wonld be destroyed : tliey hoped Gen- 
eral Lee would not do any thing to provoke the British. " Boiling Water" 
boiled over at that 

" If the ships of war are qniet," he said, " I shall be qniet ; bnt I de- 
clare solemnly that if they make a pretext of my presence to fire on the 
town, the first honse set in ñames by the guns shall be the funeral pile of 
sonie of their best friends." 

That frightened the Torios, who hastened to see General Clinton. 
They were glad to hear fi'om him that he did not intend to attack tlie 
town, and they were glad to see the ships sail away southward a day or 
two later. 

Whither Sir Henry had gone was soon underetood froin the letter 
which Captain James Barren captnred in the Chesapeake. The fleet was 
on its way to Charleston, and General Washington sent General Lee to 
meet Sir Henry there. We have ah-eady seen how Sir Peter Parker was 
defeated at Fort Siillivan, and how Sir Henry Clinton accomplished 
nothing. 

As soon as General Howe sailed from Boston for Halifax, General 
Washington sent a portion of the army to New York, for he very well 
knew that the British felt liumiliated, and that neither General Howe, ñor 
the king, the minister, ñor the people of England wonld sit down qnietly 
after being driven out of Boston. 

Soon word carne that the king had hired thonsands of soldiei-s of the 
Landgrave of Hcsse to aid in putting down the Aniericans, and that great 
fleets were fitting ont in England, and that by midsummer a great blow 
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would be stmck somewhere, and ín 
all probability at New York. 

Wliile Dodifer was makíng his 
way home from Canadá, and while 
Nícholas was waiting for his wound 
to lieal, Elijah and Esek were march- 
ing from Boston to New York. On 
a pleasant aftemoon in April, they 
crossed King's Brídge over the Har- 
lem River, marched down the Bos- 
ton road, as it was called, and went 
into camp cióse by the town. % 

On the 29th of June, General g 
Howe, with a great fleet of vessels, w 
entered tlie liarbor ; and a few days í 
later another fleet arrived from En- * 
gland with the Hessians. And, still n 
later, a third fleet, nnder Sir Peter | 
Parker with Sir Henry Clinton, * 
arrived from the South. General r 
Howe found liimself at tlie head of § 
nearly thirty tlionsand men. On a 
tlie 8th of Jnly he landed nine « 
thonsand men on Staten Island. § 
The British soldiers spread their > 
tents on the green slopes of Staten ^ 
Island, washed their clothes in the | 
clear rnnníng brooks, glad to stretch § 
their legs on land after a long sea- g 
voyage. 

The 9th of Jnly carne. Irapor- 
tant news was brought by a post 
rider from Philadelphia that Con- 
gress, on the 4th, had signed one of 
the most important papers the world 
had ever seen, declaring the colo- 
nies free and independen t of Great 
Britain forever. Elijah's regiment 
was encamped on the " Common," 
the place now occupied by the City 
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Hall. During the afteraoon tlie colonel received orders to Imve Iiis men 
paraded at six o'clock tliat evening. The hoiir carne, and with it a gen- 
eml beating of drums in all the regiments. The brigade to wliich liis regi' 

inent belonged was drawn up 
in a hoUow sqaai*e. Gener- 
al Washington, whose head- 
qnarters were down at Bowling 
Gi'een, carne riding up Broad- 
way with his stafiF. The sol- 
diere presented arms, the guns 
gave a salute, and Washing- 
ton sat npon Iiis hoi*se, while 
one of his aids in a voice so 
loud and clear, that not only 
washinoton's head-quarters. the soldiers, but the great 

crowd of citizens around, could liear read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. When the reading was íinished, the soldiere and people hurraed, 
and the citizens, fired up by what they had heard, started off upon the riin 
down Broadway toward Bowling Green. 

" Pulí it down I" they cried. They ran to the statue of the king on 
horseback, which stood in the centre of the Green, erected in 1770. Some 
of the people ran for a ladder, othere for ropes. A man climbed the lad- 
der and fastened the ropes to the statue. 

"Down with it!" they cried; and men and boys and soldiers — every 
body who could get hold of a rope — pulled, and over it went, with a tliud, 
to the ground. It was of lead, and gilded. 

" It will make a lot of bullets," said the people ; and, sure enough, it 
was melted into bullets, which a few days later were fired at the king's 
troops. 

General Washington saw that General Howe probably intended to land 
on Long Island, and several thousand troops were sent across Brooklyu 
feriy. 

Eh'jah and Dodifer, and the other soldiers, marched past the Fly Mar- 
ket in Maiden Lañe, stepped into the boats, were rowed across tlie river, 
and landed at the ferry staire on the Brooklyíí side. They climbed the 
stairs and formed in line in front of the ferry tavern, which stood on the 
east side of the road, kept by Captain Waldron, who owned the ferry. 
Capíain Waldron was a patriot, ready to fight for his country. Just be- 
yond the tavern was another largo stone house, with a bcautiful garden 
behind it, owned by John Rapalje, a bitter Tory. 
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The troops marched out to tbe fortífications which General Greene Imd 
l)een erectíng. General Greene had constructed a formidable line of in- 
trenchments. Over on the mareh at Wallabout Bay (the present Navy 
Yard) he dug a ditch, from tide-water to a spring on the edge of tlie 
marsh, at the jnnction of Flushing Avenue and Portland Street. Froin 
the spring a line of earth-works was carried to the top of a hill on Jolm 
Cowenhoven's faiiti, where a strong foit was erected (Washington Park). 
It was named Fort Putnain. 

From the fort the line of intrenchments was carried in a zigzag course 
sonth, to anotlier sraall fort (comer of De Kalb Avenue and Hudson Street), 
and from there across the Jamaica turnpike (Fulton Avenue), to Mr. 
Freeck's mill-pond at the head of Gowanns Creek. 

Insíde of this line were several forts. One at Eed Hook, one on a 
conical hill, which was called the " Corkscrew " fort, because the trench 
wonnd aronnd it spimlly. 

The troops did not halt in the intrenchments, but marched out the Ja- 
maica turnpike, past a little oíd Dutch church, and went into camp upon 
the hills. 

One day Elijah went out with a party to get some fresh beef from 
some of the farmers. They were instructed to take the cattle that be- 
longed to the Tories. The party took a road which led down toward the 
Narro ws, passing a house where a Tory by the ñame of Cortelyou 11 ved. 
It was an oíd stone and brick house. On one end of it Elijah saw tlie 
figures 1699, the year in which it was built. He passed on to Gravesend 
Bay, and had a good view of the British fleet at anchor. From there he 
tnrned noith-east, and went by a winding road to the hamlet of Flatlands. 
He might have turned north-west there and gone to Flatbush, about two 
miles distan t, and from thence kept right on in the same dii'ection by a 
narrow road called Martenses Lañe, to their camp; but instead of that he 
went north-east, and came round through the hills by the Jamaica turn- 
pike, driving in a herd of cattle. 

The last of the British army arrived on the 13th of July, but General 
Howe seemed to be undecided what to do. One day the great fleet sailed 
up the bay, as if General Howe intended to push up the Hudson and land 
. north of the city, which he could have done ; but af ter the fleet had spread 
her sails, making the harbor white with can vas, the vessels dropped back 
to their anchorage. 

On another day two ships sailed up the Hudson, paying no attention 
to the American cannon in a battery at Red Hook, which opened fire. 
The ships were two miles away, and no harm was done. The ships went 
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up to Haverstraw to land some arms for tlie Tories ; biit they qnickly re- 
tunied, for tlie Americans had a lot of fire-sbips ready to let loóse. 



TUU BRITISH FLBET IN THE LOWER BAY. 



AU the wbile General Howe had bis spies in General Wasbington's 
canip finding out the strength of tbe array, and bow the fortifications weve 
defended. 

Every day the Americans were making the works etronger. General 
Greene worked so bard that he was taken down wíth a fever, and General 
Piitnam was appointed to the cominand. 

On tbe night of the 27th of Augnst, Elijah was ont on picket at 
Gravesend Bay. Early in the evening he coiild hear a comniotion on 
ship-board, and on Staten Island. Before snnrise all the drums were beat- 
ing, and bugles were playing. Wlien the snn rose he coiild see the sailors 
shaking ont tbe sails of the sbips, and raising the ancbors. Boats were 
plying here and there. Abont nine o'clock tbe whole fleet were under 
way, and soon after the bay was covered with boats putting ont for Staten 
Island, filled with troops. There were tbirtj'-seven men-of-war, and more 
than fonr hnndred transport ships, besides the boats. The war-sbips stood 
in toward Gmvesend Bay, opened their port- boles, ran out their guns, 
opened fire, and tbrew shot and sbell on sho)*e. It was the most magnifi- 
cent ppectacle he had ever seen, 

Colonel Iloward was comraanding the Americans along the shore. 
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He sent messengers to General Piitnam, witli information tliat tlie British 
were landing; and as their boats reached tlie sliore he fell back toward 
Brooklyn, with his riflemen and 
pickets. 

General Howe planned so well 
tliat by noon he liad fifteen thon- 
sand men and forty pieces of can- 
non on shore. 

General Howe commanded in 
l)ei'8on. He was a gi*eat favorite 
uith the king. He was an affable 

gentleman, bnt he loved good din- "ie place whkrk tub bkitish ulnded. 
nei's and good wine. He was fond of gambling, and sometimes played 
cai*ds all in'ght. 

Sir Henry Clinton, Earl Percy, Earl CornwalHs, Sir "William Ei-skine, 
and General Grant were with him, all able officers, who had been in bat 
tle. Earl Percy was the officer who went out frora Boston to Lexington 
with re-enforcenients, and saved Colonel Sniith and Major Pitcairn from 
being cnt oflF by the minute-men. Sir Henry Clinton was the oíBcer who 
had hastened from Copp's Hill to Charlestown, to help Howe at the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. He was sniarting nnder the repulse he and Sir Peter 
Parker had niet with at Charleston, South Carolina. Comwallis had seen 
figliting in Europe, and so had Sir William Erskine and General Grant. 
The last named officer was a great gourmand. He could eat as much as 
two or three ordinary men. He thought so much of his victuals, that he 
nsed to have his cook sleep in his tent, so that he could tell him in the 
m'ght what to get for breakfast. 

Besides these there was the Hessian General De Heister, a fat oíd man 
who had been sea-sick all the way over. He was a great smoker, having 
used up all his tobáceo long before the voyage was íinished, and was out 
of 801-ts with himself and every body else. Several days before the fleet 
reached the harbor, Sir George Collier went on board of De Heister's ship 
Mnth a package of tobáceo. The oíd general filled his long-stemmed pipe, 
took a few whifiEs, and felt so much better that he set the band to playing, 
and drank several bottles of wine to the health of George III., the Land- 
grave of Hesse, and the success of the expedition. 

As soon as the British troops landed, they marched to Flatlands, while 
Count Donop, with a party of Hessians, took possession of Flatbush. Col- 
onel Hand, with three hundred Pennsylvania riflemen, were in that village. 
The riflemen had heard a great deal about the Hessians — how terrible they 

7 
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were in battle. Tliey were tall and ferocious-looking with their bnshy 
miistaches, whicli tbey blacked every niomíng with their boot-blacking. 
They wore tall caps with bright brass plates in front. They plastered 
their liair with tallow mixed with flour, wore it long, braided it into a cue, 
wliich hung down their backs like a whip-lash. Their nniform was a bhíe 
coat, yellow vest and breeches, and black gaiters. 

The Grenadiere of Anspach wore towering black caps. The Waldeck 
ers wore cocked hats edged with yellow scollops. 

Colonel Hand did not believe all that he liad heard abont the Iles- 
sians. He withdrew into the woods with his riflemen, but took a look 
now and then from behind the trees to see wliat they were np to, and re- 
solved to give tlie fellows who blacked their mustaches with a shoe-brusli 
a stirring-up. 

The next morning at day-break the riflemen crept down cióse to the 
village and fired upon the pickets. The Hessian sentiuels lired in retnrn, 
the drums beat, and the sleepy soldierc carne tunibling out from their tents 
in a hurry. The riflemen began to pick them ofif ; bnt Connt Donop had 
six cannon, which opened fire, and the riflemen were driven. General 
SuUivan sent a cannon down to Colonel Hand, and at noon, while some of 
the Hessian oflicers wei-e sitting down to dinner in Mr. Axtel's house, Sul- 
livan's artillery fired a shot through it which sent them out-of-doore in a 
hurry. Then in the aftemoon the riflemen crept up once more and ponred 
in voUey after voUey upon the Hessians, and drove them. The fight be- 
(íame quite hot. The riflemen, from behind the trees, picked ofiE the Hes- 
sians very fast. The Hessians did not undei-stand snch fighting. They 
could see only an enemy here and there, sknlking behind a tree or wall. 
They conld see flashes, puffs of smoke, and then came the bullets, and 
somebody was sure to be killed or wonnded. 

Some of the Hessians ran into Jndge Leffeit's house, to flre from the 
Windows upon the Americans, but Sullivan's artillery-men sent solid shot 
through the house. Some of the riflemen crept np and set it on fire, and 
the Hessians had to leave. 

Count Donop opened with all his guns, and the battle i^aged more fierce- 
ly. Three houses were burned, besides hay-stacks and bams. 

The next day, the 25th, Sullivan's men opened fire again, and harassed 
the Hessians excecdingly. One British oflScer was killed, and the rifleman 
who shot him found his pockets well filled with gold. A Hessian officer 
also was killed, besides several soldiers; but though the Hessians fired 
many times, not an American was injui-ed, and the riflemen began to think 
that the Hessians were not so terrible after all. 
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A little after midnight on the morning of the 26th, the riflemen made 
anotlier attack, ci-eeping up cióse to the Hessians before opening uve. The 
Uessians were utterly disgusted with siich fighting. What was the use in 
fighting at midnight? And who wanted to be ronted iip from sieep to 
íight aii enemy whom they could not see even in the day-tiine? Tliey 
made snch coniplaiut that Cornwalh's seiit some British to do picket duty. 

On the afternoon of the 26th, the riflemen attacked again, now vigor- 
ously, their enemy ; and as Geneml Howe was not ready to fight a battle, 
Connt Donop was ordered to fall back upon the main body, and to Flat- 
lands. The riflemen took possession of Flatbush. General Ilowe had á 
grand plan and an excellent one, as we shall see. 

The Americana on Long Island numbered about five thousand. Very 
few of the soldiers had ever beeu in battle. General Ilowe had an army 
of seventeen thousand of the best troops in the world. 

The right of the American line was commanded by Lord Stirling. 
Colonel Atlee, with about two hundred Pennsylvanians, was south of Go- 
wanus Bay, cióse down to the shore (near Twenty-third Street). Then 
carne the Delaware troops imder Colonel Hazlet, and the Maryland regi- 
ment under Colonel Smalhvood. Then three regiments were extended 
east toward Flatbush — in all about eleven hundred men. 



MAP — BATTLE OF LONO ISLAND. 
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Beliiiid Stirling's position toward the ferry was Gowaniis Crcek and 
a wide inarsli (all the space between Coiut Street and Fifth Aveiiue), 
with only one bridge across the creek near a mili owned by Mr. Brower. 

General Sullivan coniraanded the left. He liad only foiir regimentar 
Colonel Williaras's, Colonel Parsons's, Colonel Miles's, and Colonel Hand's 
riflemen. Colonel Miles held the extreme left, and it was supposed that 
he would keep pickets out on the Jamaica road. But the Jamaica pass 
was. a good way from hím, and no one expected that the British wonld 
come from that quarter. General Putnaní was snre that Howe wonld at- 
tack in front of Stirling and Snllivan. The Jamaica road was like the 
back door to a house. Stirling and Sullivan were guarding the front 
and side dooi's, while the back door was left wide open, which was a 
great mistake. 

Snch is the position of the American liues on the evening of the 2Cth 
of Angust 

Cornwallis has formed his plan. He leaves General Grant, with two 
brigades of British, abont two thousand men and ten cannon, in front of 
General Stirling. He leaves De Heister, with all the Hessians (eight thou- 
sand), in front of Sullivan, and starts at nine o'clock with Cornwallis, Clin- 
ton, and Percy, for a long night march. He moves east toward Jamaica. 
He has eight thousand men, and a great train of artillery. He leaves his 
tents standingjSO that in the morning Sullivan and Stirling, looking througli 
the trees, will see that the British army is still there. He sends out men 
to seize all the inhabitants on his line of march, so that no one shall give 
information of his movement. 

At two o'clock in the moniing, Corawallis arrived at Mr. Howard's 
tavem (córner of Broadway and Brooklyn tunipike). The taveni-keeper 
has a son, William, fourteen years oíd. 

"Can you pilot me to Jamaica pass, my lad?" Cornwallis asks. Wil- 
liam knows every inch of the gronnd, and leads Cornwallis across the fields 
and up a narrow path thit)ugh the hills. Cornwallis is surprised to find 
no Amerícans in the pass. Before day-bi-eak he ís through the back door, 
and halts for brcakfast. 

Just abont the time that Cornwallis started for Howard's tavern, some of 
Colonel Atlee's pickets, down on the sea-shore, by Gowanus Bay, discem 
some British in a melon-patch, and fire upon them. Soon after two hnn- 
dred of Grant's men advance upon Colonel Atlee; but the Pennsylvanians 
drive them back. The volleys of musketry roll over the hills, waking np 
the Americans. 

General Putnam is in the saddle. He is confident that when the day 
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breaks Howe will attack with his whole forcé Stirling and Sullivan. Gen- 
eral Washington ís at Brooklyn, looking af ter tliings there. 

General Stirling forms his Une near the Red Lion tavem, and along 
what Í8 now the westera boundary of Greenwood Cemetery. A regiment 
of riflemen, under Colonel Kichline, comes to re-enforce Stirling. Jiist at 
dav-break, while Cornwallis is np at Jamaica Pass, seven miles away, 
eating breakfast, the firing begins. 

General Grant sends forward several regiments to begin the contest. 

He has no intention of pushing things just 
yet. He is only attracting attention, while 
Howe, with Clinton and Percy and Cornwal- 
lis, gets into position. But Stirling ordei's np 
two cannon, under Captaín Carpenter, whicli 
are put in a favorable position, and the rifle- 
men, f rom behind trees and fences, make it so 
hot for Grant that he is obliged to fall back, 
and Stirling's men take courage. Líttle do 
they know of what is going on at Jamaica ! 
LORD 8TIRLI O. ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ Hcssians, nnder De Heister, 

march up Martenses Lañe, and come into position in front of Sullivan. 

Tlie fleet has weighed anchor, and Admiral Howe is trying to sail np 
the bay to silence the American batteries at Red Hook, and be ready to 



wma 18 conirary, ana ine itoeoucfc is 

the only vessel that has succeeded in getting near enongh to open fire. 
Nine o'clock comes. The battle tluis far has been only a skirinish. 
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Tliere are some American pickets at Bedford. • They can hear the roar of 
the cannoiíade and the rattle of musketiy in the south. They are two 
miles from the scena But what is this which they discover? A long 
column of bright-red uniforms — thousands of bayonets gleaming in the 
sun — a great park of artillery rapidly advancing along the Jamaica road. 
They spring to their arms. There comes a rattling fii*e. The British nn- 
limber their cannon, and the deep, heavy roar rolls away. 

General Snllivan heare it. What is the raeaning of it? De Heister 
and Grant hear it, and comprehend it There is a quick movement in the 
Hessian and British liues, and the battle begins in earnest. Two thousand 
troops basten on shore from the fleet to re-enforce General Grant, making 
f ully nineteen thousand British to attack five thousand Americans. 

A severo conflict is going on between Sullivan's men and the Hessians, 
but the enemy is in Sullivan's rear. 

" Eetreat !" is the order which runs along the line, and the men turn 
their backs to the Hessians, and make their way upon the run through the 
woods. Suddenly they find themselves face to face with the British, under 
Cornwallis, Clinton, and Percy. 

An enemy in front — an enemy in rear. Comwallis's troops received 
them with a volley. The slaughter liad begun. The Hessians charge 
with baj^onet. Some of Miles's and Pai'sons's men throw down their guns 
and beg for mercy; but the Hessians plunge their bayonets into them, 
paying no heed to their cries. Othei's, seeing that no quarter is given, 
i-esolve to sell their hves as dearly as possible, shooting their assailants and 
using the butts of their guns in defense. 

In Sullivan's ranks is John Callender, of Massachusetts. He com- 
manded the artillery at Bunker Hill, and was accused of being a coward, 
and his command was taken from him. But he is a patriot, and is in the 
ranks. He sees a Heutenant commanding a battery fall, and the gunners 
begin to leave their guns. " Stop !" he shouts. It is the voice of one 
accustomed to be obeyed, and the gunnere return. He opens fire, and 
holds the positipn till the British sweep up the hill. The other soldiei-s 
flee, but he will not. He is ramming home a charge, when a bayonet is 
leveled at his breast. A British oíScer admires his heroism, and will not 
let him be hanned. He is a prisoner, and when at last he is exchanged, 
Genei*al Washington sends for him, to take by the hand one so brave and 
true. 

SuUivan is taken prisoner, and so are many of his men. Others flee 
toward Freeck's Mili. 

General Grant has heard Comwallis's guns, and now, with four thou- 
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JOIIN CALLI^NDEIl SAVED BY A BRITISU OFFIChU. 

saiid men, attacks Stirlitis:, driving liim toward tlie creek. The fight goes 
on in the woods and iields, and by Coi'telyou's honse. Cornwallis's men 
take possession of it. The Maryland regiment, Colonel Smallwood's, comes 
tlirough the woods to make its way to tlie bridge by the mili, bnt Coni- 
wallis has cut ofiF the retreat. The Marylanders are brave men. They are 
only four hnndred. Two thousand Brítish confront them. Cornwallis's 
cannon plow throngh theír ranks. 

'* Cióse upl" shouts General Sth'ling, and the regiment — alone now, 
without any supports — is to attack four times its number, and siicceeds 
in driving Comwallis's front Une back to Coitelyou-s honse. A shower 
bnrsts npon the Marylanders from the windows. Two cannon blaze npon 
them. They are driven, but, rallying once more, they pour in a deadly 
tire, and shoot^the British artillery-men. For a half-hour the battle rages 
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LORD 8TIEL1N08 LAST STRUGOLE AROUND TUK OLD CORTELYOU HOUSE. 

around the lionse till two liuiidred and íifty of tlie four liuiidred have 
fallen, and then Stirling surrenders his sword. 

The reniaining Americans are nisliing toward the mili, the only place 
by which they can retreat. Stirling is taken prisoner. Some of Small- 
wood's nien gain the mili; bnt Comwallis has planted his cannon to sweep 
the road, and the balls come through the ranks. Sume of Stiiiing's men, 
cnt off from the bridge, retreat across the nuiréh, and leap into the creek 
to swím to the other shore. Some sink to rise no more. Some are shot 
by the brutal Ilessians and eqnally blood-thirsty Britísh, as they striigglc 
ia the water. Otliers, who fall npon their knees, are bayoneted withoiit 
mercy. The water is crimson with their blood. 

The British officers gloat over the massacre. One, after the battle, 
writes horae to his friends about it : 

" The Hessians and our brave IIighlandei*8 gave no qnarter, and it was 
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a fine sight to see with wliat alacrity tliey dispatcbed tlie i'ebels with their 

bayoiiets after we liad suiTounded them, so tliat tbey conld not resist. We 

took care to tell tbe Hessiaus tbat tbe 

rebels bad i'esolved to give no quarter 

to tliem in particular, whicb made tbem 

tigbt dcsperately, and piit all to deatb 

wbo fell into tbeir bauds." 

General Wasbington is up in one of 
tbe forts, and tbe tears roll down bis 
cbeeks as be sees tbe slangbter ; but be 

is powerless to save tbem. Before nooíi brí>wyek8 mill. 

tbe battle is over ; and f rom fif teen bundred to two tbousand Americans 
bave been killed, wonnded, or taken prisonei*s. Tbe Britisb bave lost be- 
tween tbree and four bundred. 



THR MARBLKHKADERS AT HOME. 



Witb bullets falling around tbem, Elijab and Esek made tbeir way 
across tbe creek by tbe mill, and reacbed tbe intrencbments. 

If General Howe bad attacked tbe intrencbments at once, quite likely 
be wonld bave taken tbem and tbe wbole of tbe American troops on tbe 
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islaiid; but he allowed liis troops to res% resol ving to begín a regular siege, 
and so lost a golden oppoitiiuitj\ 

Elijah and Esek lay all night witliin mnsket-shot of the British. They 
could bear the British soldiera at work with axes and shovels, and knew 
that they were erectiiig batteries. 

A thick fog had settled over the island. Day dawned, bnt the fog re- 
niained. General Washington called a council of bis officjers, and it was 
decided to evacúate the island. All day long the troops lay in the in- 
trenclinients, but wheu night came tliere was a busy scene at Brooklyn 
ferry. 

One of the American regiments was froin Marblehead, in Massachu- 
setts, and the nien composing it were íisherinen. Every man knew how to 
pnll an oar. The Marbleheaders were more at borne on the sea than on 
the land. The regiment was commanded by Colonel Glover, and General 



COLONEL OLOVER. 



Washington selected liim as tlie fittest person in the army to superintend 
tiie ferrying, and he did it nobly. 

Elijah and Esek were asleep when their captain touched them. " Get 
np !" he said, in a whisper. " Don't speak ; make no noise." 

They took their places in the ranks, and the regiment marched away to 
the ferry so silently that the British heard nothing of the movement. 

Boat after boat was filled and sent away in the fog and darkness, land- 
ing the troops in New York, then retuming for more. From midnight 
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till morning the fishermen plied their oars. Wlien the morning dawned, 
the fog Hfted, and the sun niee bright and clear. Tlie British wero ready 
to open fire on Fort Putnam, but found it deserted. General Clinton or- 
dered aut the cavalry to pursne the fleeing Americans. The troops dashed 
doNvn to the ferry, but General Washington had jnst left, and his army 

i 
i 

3 



COLONUL OLOVLK SUfl^UlM'LMllNti TUL EMISAliKATIUN. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

EVACUATION OF NEW YORK, AND BATTLE AT HARLEM. 

THE next day, after tlie troops retreated frora Brooklyn, some of the 
ships of the British fleet sailed up the harbor and dropped anchor 
Avithin cannon-shot of the city. In the niglit one ship passed into the East 
River, while a portion of the fleet sailed around Long Island and carne 
np the Sound. It was very plain that Geneml Howe intended to move the 
arniy from Long Island across to New York, and, by taking possession of 
the }*egion north and east of the city, capture the American army. 

General Washington wanted to find oiit exactly what Howe intended 
to do, and Captain Nathan Hale, of Connecticnt, went over to Long Island 
to leara what he could of Howe's intentions. While he was gone. General 
Washington made preparations for leaving the city. The Marbleheadeis 
were kept at work ferrying the eick in the hospitals across tlie Hudson to 
New Jersey, and in transporting the supplies np the river to Dobb's Feíry. 
On the night of the 14th of September, ten war-ships moved np and 

dropped anchor in Kip's Bay. Mr. Jacobns 
Kip lived in an old-fashioned Dntch honse, 
bnilt of bricks make in Holland and brought 
to America, becanse the oíd Dntch bnrghers 
tlionght that there was no clay in America 
snitable to be made into bricks. The honse 
stood a short distance from the water, and 
had cnriously shaped Windows in the roof, 
JACOBÜ8 KiP'8 HOÜ8B. ^^^ ^ wcathcr-cock above the ridge-pole. 

Several regiments of Americans, nnder Colonel Pai-sons and Colonel 
Fellows, were stationed along the shore to prevent the British from land- 
ing at Kip's; bnt soon after day-break the ships ran out their gnns and 
began to fire. Tlie shot carne ci-ashing through the trees, and some of tho 
soldiers, who never had been nnder fire, were gi'eatly frightened. They 
started to rnn ; bnt the oflicei-s stopped them, and they curled down behind 
the intrenchmeuts. 
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Esek and Elijali saw a great fleet of boats start from the Long Island 
Bhore filled with troops — four thonsand or more — under Sir Henry Clin- 
Um. They puUed past the ships, which were roaring all the while. Be- 
foi-e the first boat reached the shore some of the Americaus started to 
run. 

" Stop, yon cowards !" shonted Colonel Pai-sons. 

" Come back !" cried Colonel Fellows ; bnt a panic had seized the mili- 
tía, and the officcre might as well have tried to stop the wind. Esek and 
Elijah, and a few who had been in battle, fired a vollej, and then, with 
the oflicere, retreated. 

As they fell back they saw General Washington trying to stop the fu 
gitives. He shoiited to them, bnt they paid no heed to him. He was so 
mortifíed and angry that he drew his sword and started alone across the 
tield toward the Biítish, wlio were landing and forming. His bravery had 
gotten the better of his jndgment. One of his aids seized his horee by the 
bit. Not till then did Washington see how foolish it would be for him to 
rush upon the enemy alone. 

Elijali heard a tramping of feet, and saw the fishermen of Marble- 
head, who had finished their work on the river, and were once more in the 
field. They had braved the ocean all their lives, and were not frightened 
now in the presence of the British. Elijah and Esek, and the other cool- 
lieaded soldiers, faced about and ponred in such a fire that the British, 
wlio had started in pnrsuit, came to a halt. 

All this time General Putnara was in tlie city with four thonsand men, 
ignorant of what was going on at Kip's. General Clinton had landed two 
miles in liis rear, and was ready to move westward to the Hudson. It wao 
only a mile that he would have to march. General Washington sent a 
messenger to Putnam. " Evacúate immediately," was the order. 

The only way of escape left open was np the shore of the Hndson, 
along cart-paths, for tlie British were ah^eady in possession of the Boston 
road. 

General Pntnam did not know the way, bnt, fortnnately, he had a 
yonng officer for an aid who knew every path and by-way — the officer 
whose acquaintance Dodifer inade in the wildcrness on the march to Que- 
bec — Aaron Burr. General Putnam started. 

There was one brigade (Colonel Silliraan's) in a little fort which the 
Americans had named Bunker Hill (córner of Broadway and Grand 
Street). Major Burr rodé up to it. 

"What are you lingering herefor? Why don't yon retreat?" he 
shouted. 
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" We cAn not retreat. The British liave possession of tbe road ! We 
will stay here and liold tlie fort," said General Knox. 

" Yon can't hold it ten minutes. Yon have no water, no provisions. 
There is no place wlici*e the troops can be sheltei-ed from tlie bombs. The 
Britisli will throw in shells and inake it a slaughter-pen," said Burr. 
" It will be madness to attempt to retreat," Knox replied. 
" I can guide yon. I kuow every cow-path." 

They trusted him, and went npon tlie rim, down through the fields to 
the Hndson, past Mr. De Lancey's honse, then through woods, along narrow 
paths, and so escaped. 

Just about the time that General Putnam started, General Howe and 
General Clinton, having coinpelled Washington to retreat, rodé west half 
way to the Hndson, and drew up at the house of Mr. Murray. It was a 
delightful mansión, witli a lawn and graveled walks in front,a green-house, 
and rustic seats. Mrs. MniTay i'eceived tliem courteously, and it occurred 
to her that if she could entertain them a wliile it might be of some service 
to General Washington. She invited them in, told the servants to prepai-e 
a lunch, and entertained them so charmingly that they forgot all about 
afiFairs outside. She kept them fully two hours ; and while they were sip- 
ping Mre. Murray's wine, and listening to lier engaging convei-sation. Gen- 
eral Putnam, with his four thousand 
men, was slipping past them not a half 
mile away. 

General Howe was greatly clia- 
grined when he learned tliat Putnam 
had esca^^ed, but set up his head-quar- 
ters at Mr. Beekman's fine oíd mansión. 
General Washington had retreated 
toward King's Bridge, and was quar- 

BBBKMAN's mansión. X j • 1. J 1 1J1 

te red m a house owned by an oíd ac- 
qiiaintance (Major Morris) who had served with him under General Brad- 
dock. Major Monís had sided with the king, and was absent from home 
with his beautiful wife, née Phillipse, whom General Washington once 
met at the house of Colonel Beverly Robinson, on tlie banks of the Hnd- 
son, near West Point, in 1756. Mrs. Morris was Mi-s. Robinson's sister, 
wlio, as Miss Phillipse, had so charmed the rich young planter from Virginia 
that lie asked her to become Mrs. Washington; bnt she declined the ufFer, 
and married Major Morris, and now Washington was occupying her house. 
Tlie next morning, the British light-infantry, under General Leslie, 
advanced toward Harlem through a narrow path, which was guardcd by 
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Colonel Knowlton, of Couiiecticut, tlie brave officer who had foiight so no 

l)ly at Bunker Hill ; and by Major 

Leitcli, of Virginia, who had three 

companies from Colonel Weedeu's 

regiment. 

At the fií-st volley of the light- 
infantry Major Leitch fell, with 
three bnlletü through his body; 
and a moment later Colonel 
Knowlton was shot throngh the 
head. This was a sad loss, for 
he was one of the ablest officers 

,^ ^ 1 TTT 1 • MORRIS'S HOU8E. 

m the army. Creneral Washing- 
ton wrote this in regard to him : " He wonld have been an honor to any 
country." 

Colonel Griffith and Colonel Ricliardson, commanding two Maryland 
regiments, hastened to re-enforce those already engaged. The light-in- 
fantry had come out into a field, and the Marylanders and Connecticnt 
men opened such a vigorons fire that they fled to the shelter of the woods. 

General Washington feared that Howe had all his army drawn up be- 
hind the hills (now in Central Park), and did not daré to foUow np the 
advantage. The Americans lost only a few killed and wonnded, while 
the light-infantry lost more than one hnndred. 

While this was going on, Captain Hale was retuming from Long Isl- 
and. He had been thrungh the British cainp, bnt was recognízed by a 
Tory who knew him, and, having a grudge against him, had him arrested. 
He was bronght over to General Howe's head-quarters, at Mr. Beekman's 
honse, and turned over to the provost-marshal, Cunningham, a brutal Irish- 
inan, who had charge of the prisonei-s. He was so brutal that, if he saw 
a prisoner eating his dinner, he improved the opportunity to kick the dish 
from his hands. No scene of suffering moved him, and many Whigs were 
hanged under his command. 

Captain Hale. was shut np in Mr. Beekman's green-house. Sentinels, 
with loaded mnskets, paced the graveled walk through the night. In the 
moming Captain Hale was told that he was to be hanged. No trial was' 
granted him. He asked for a Bible, that he might read some of its com- 
forting words before being executed ; but Cunningham would not permit 
him to have one. He asked that a clergyman might be permitted to pray 
with him ; but this Cunningham would not grant. He had written some 
lettere to his mother and sistei-s; but these the unfeeling wretch tore te 
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pieces. \V¡thont judge or jury, court or trial, on a bright September 
inorningjlie was taken into the orchard aiid hanged. There was no qniv- 
ering of the lip, no blanching of his cheek, as he stood beneath the tree. 
" I only regret that I have but one life to give to iny coiintry," he said. 
They were his last words. 

* General Howe, in the flnsh of his success, ignored the nsages of war — 
to try men by court-inartial before hanging thein. He decreed tliat the 
young patriot should díe the death of a dog, without trial of any kind. It 
was an unworthy, ungracious act; and it carne back to trouble him, as we 
shall see by-and-by. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BATTLE OF WHITE PLAINS. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON was iu a stroiig positioii, and Howe 
did iiot daré to attack liim ¡n front: he would get in his rear. He 
embarked his ariny in boats, sailed east throngh Hell Gate, sixteen miles 
to Throck'fl Neck, a point of land owned by Mr. Throckmorton. 

Washington sent General Heath with Colonel Hand and Colonel Pres- 
cott, to defend a bridge over a causeway. Heath took up the planks, 
planted his cannon to sweep the causeway, and Howe had to re-embark 
once more, and go farther east to Pell's Neck, where a body of Hessians 
had landed. When Howe reached that place he fonnd General Sullivan 
conf ronting him, and the íishermen of Marblehead, under Colonel Glover ; 
bnt the British greatly outnumbered the Americans, and Howe was able 
to piish inland to the hills south of New Rochelle. The conntry was 
thickly covered with woods ; bnt Howe fonnd 
a small house in which he established his head- 
quarters. 

The next day seventy-two ships sailed np 
the Sonnd, bringing ten thonsand Hessians, two 
hundred British, and two thousand horses, be- 

sides an immense amonnt of snpplies. General „^^^,^ head-quarters. 
Howe had left several thonsand troops in New 

York ; bnt this arrival gave him an army of thirty thonsand in the field, 
well snpplied ; while Washington conld nnmber only nineteen thonsand, 
niany of whora were farmers who had hastened in to serve a few days. 

Washington saw that Howe intended to get in his rear atid sweep in 
the whole army, as a fisherman incloses a school of fish in a seine; bnt he 
had no intention of being canght. 

On the 21st of October the army moved from Harlem north, in fonr 
divirions, commanded by Sullivan, Lee, Heath, and Lincoln. 

There was a small fort on the bank of the Ilndson called Fort Waí^li- 
ington, and another fort opposite on the west bank, called Fort Lee. They 

S 
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were erected to preveut tlie Britlsli fleet froin gomg np the Hudson. 

General Washington wanted to evacúate Fort Washington, but Congress 

thought it ouglit to be held, and, out of 
deference to the wishes of that body, he 
left Colonel Magaw witli two thousand 
men to hold it. 

A little river called the Bronx rises 
aniong the hills fourteen miles north of 
New Kochelle, runs to the Sonnd par- 
allel witli the Hudson, four miles from 

WASHINGTON '8 HEAD-QUABTERS AT ít. HoWO WaS CaSt of tllC BrOHX, wIiÍIo 

wHiTB PLAiNs. Washiugton was between the Bronx and 

the Iludóon. Washington made a rapid march and reached White Plainc 
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ou-che níght of the 2l8t of October, and established his head-quartei-s in 
Mr. MíUer's house. 

No use for Howc to atteinpt to inclose him now. Washington was be- 
yond the sweep of the net. 

Eüjah and Esek irainped ¡n a eorn-field. While sitting by their canip. 
fire, a young captain uf artillery carne and sat down by it to warm himself. 
He had two eannon in the woods near by, placed so as to sweep tlie Brit- 
ish ¡f they should attempt to cross the Bronx at the foot of the hill below 
theni. There was sometliing abont the officer that attracted Elíjah's atten- 
tion. He was very polite and well-informed. Elijah learned tliat his 
ñame was Alexander Hamilton, and that he was born in the West Indies. 
Little did he imagine what a career Captain Hamihon woiild have — that 
he would become Washington's most intímate friend, and be known as one 
of the ablest writei-s and most accomplished orators of the age ; that he 
would íinally be shotj'n a dnel, across the Hudson, by the young officer 
who had piloted General Putnam out of New York — Aaron Burr. 

Genei-al M'Dougall commanded the troops on the hill. The next 
moraing, the 28th of October, General Howe brought up twenty eannon, 
and began to throw shot and shell across the Bronx. Captain Hamilton 
made no reply. Soon the British under Sir Henry Clinton, and the Hes- 
sians under De Heister, who had the left of the line, moved down from 
the hill to cross the little stréam. The pioneers, with axes and fence-rails, 
carne in advance to build a bridge. Captain Hamilton opened with his 
two guns. He had the exact range, and sent íiis shot right down into the 
Hessian ranks. The fií'e was 
so destructive that the Hessians 
fled in confusión ; but General 
Leslie, with a British brigade, 
and a brigade of Hessians, un- 
der Colonel Rail, crossed where 
they were sheltered from Cap- 
tain Hamilton's guns. They 
came upon M'Dougall's right 
wing, south-west of the hill, and 
the battle began. M'Dougall's 

men had made breastworks of place wuerb the british crossed the uronx. 
the corn-stalks, piling them 

against a fcnce, and were well protectcd. General Leslie attempted to 
cliarge up the hill; but Colonel Smallwood, with the Maryland troops who 
had fought so gallan tly at Cortelyou's house, and had escaped by swim- 
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ming Gowanus Cieek, cut them down, and drove thera in confusión back 
to the slielter of a hill. For more tlian an hour they beld the gruimd 
against four times their nnmber. 

General Ilowe bad two hnndred and fifty cavalry, wbicli weut ont 
tbrough tbe fields and woods toward tbe üiídson, making a wide sweep. 
Tbey were followed by Colonel Rail. After marcbing west, they tiinied 
nortb, and carne upon some militia compauies on M'Dougall's right. The 
militia fired once and then ran, and the troopei-s and Hessians attacked 
Smallwood on bis right flank, and so forced liim to retreat to tbe niain 
line, wbich Washington bad establisbed on tbe bilis a mile in tbe rear of 
Cbatterton Hill. 

Wben M'Dougall began to retreat, General Pntnam, witb sevei*al regi- 
nients, started ont from tbe main line, and M'Dongall's men retreated 
tbrongb tbe advancing ranks. Tbe Hessians were following, tbinking 
tbey bad won tbe victory, but snddenly fonnd tbeinselves face to face 
witb Putnam. Tbey saw a flash, beard a roar, and then camc tbe storm 
of leaden rain. 



CHATTERTON HILL. 



Geneml Howe carne np, looked at Wasbington's position, and con- 
clnded that it would not do to attack bim in front. He bad lost tbree 
hnndred men, and did not care to march directly against tbe strong in- 
trencbments. 

Altbongb he bad ten tbonsand more troops than Washington, be balt- 
ed, and sent for Lord Percy to come from New York with four tbonsand 
men. Percy arrived oti tbe 30tb of October. Every body expected that 
there would be a great battle tbe next day; but at midin'gbt a terrible 
storm aróse, which lasted all tbe next day, damaging tbe ammunition of 
botb armies. General Washington was not satisfied witb bis position, for 
be saw that Uowe, by marcbing east, might get in bis rear. There was a 
mucb stronger position tbree miles fartber nortb, wbei'e tbe bilis were higb 
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and steep, and where the Crotón River wonld prevent Howe from getting 
in his rear. He liad constnicted strong intrenchtnents on these hills, and, 
jiist before day-bi-eak, while the storm was still raging, the army moved 
silently away. 

Howe was greatly surprised when he found the Americans had re- 
treated. He advanced with liis anny; but when he Baw Washington's 
cannon planted on liilis one himdred feet high, and that thcre was no op- 
portimity to get in his rear, he was greatly perplexed. He had expected 
to capture the army on Long Islund ; was confident of hemming the 
Americans in New York ; was sui'e of sweeping them in by the move- 
ment to New Rochelle, and here he was, completely baffled. Winter was 
coming on. What should he do ? There were Fort Washington and Fort 
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Lee; he wonld tiirn liís attentioii to those fortifications, and, iustead of at- 
tacking Washington, moved his army toward New York. 

What should Washington do ? More than half of his army were of 
the militia, who had come out to serve a few days ; their time had expired, 
and they went honie. He saw that Howe would probably invade New 
Jersey, and, leaving General Putnam, with a portion of the army, to guard 
the Highlands, crossed the Hndson, and encami>ed in the rear of Fort Lee. 

General Howe invested Fort Washington. Colonel Magaw made a 
brave defense, but a hopeless one. In a few days he was forced to sur- 
i'ender, and the soldiei-s, who might liave been saved if Congress had but 
allowed Washington to manage affairs, were taken to New York and put 
luto the prison-ship Jerset/, an oíd seveuty-fonr-gnn ship moored in the 
East River, where they suffered the most inhuman treatment, and where 
they nearly all sickened and died. 

General Washington stood on the Palisades, at Fort Lee, and saw how 
bravely the fort was defended. There were tears on his cheeks as he saw 
the flag hauled down and the garrison marcli out as prisoners, going to 
their terrible fate ; but he was powerless to aid them. 

Howe, having captured Fort Washington, sent Comwallis with six 
thousand troops across the Hndson in boats to take Fort Lee. Comwallis 
crossed f rom Fort Washington, landíng at the foot of the Palisades. A 
British engineer drew a picture of the landing, which shows how the Pali- 
sades looked, and how the army climbed the steep bluff. The soldiei-s 
tugged at the cannon and got them to the top ; the army formed to make 
the attack, but there was no one in the fort to oppose Comwallis. The 
;place was of no valué to the Americans, now that Fort Washington had 
been captured, and the garrison was retreating to Hackensack to join 
Washington. If Comwallis had pushed on, he might have scattei-ed Wash- 
ington's little army, for it numbered only four thousand now ; but he was 
well satisfied with what had been accomplished. He waited two days, and 
so missed a great opportunity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIK 

WHEN spríng opened and the ice went ont of tlie St. Lawrence, & 
fleet of vessels sailed up the river to Qnebec with re-enforceinents, 
nnder General Bui-goyne, for Sir Gny Carleton. There were only a few 
American troops in Ganada, nnder General Wooster. Generáis Arnold 
and SuUivan were with Wooster, bnt General Carleton had much the largeet 
army. He advanced to Montreal, then to St Johns — the American gen- 
erais retreating before him ; and in June there was not an American sol- 
dier in Canadá. The last week in May, General Burgoyne and General 
Carleton moved fi-om Montreal to St. Johns. Tlie Americans shipped 
their snpplies and c^nnon on boats, and sent them up the river to Lake 
Cliamplain. The last boat put ofiF. General Arnold and Major Wilkin- 
son, his aid, rodé out two miles toward Montreal, saw the British rapidly 
approacliing, rodé back, shot their horses to prevcnt them from falling iuto 
the hands of the British, jnmped into a canoe, paddled south, and overtook 
the retreating boats. All the toiling throngh the wilderness, all the hard- 
ships at Qnebec, had ended in failnre. Carleton had no boats to pureue 
the Americans, who retreated to Crown Point and Ticonderoga; bnt they 
Tery well knew that he would soon ha ve a fleet of vessels on the lake, for 
seven hnndred British went to work cntting down trees and hewing tim- 
ben Congress decided that a fleet must be bnilt to hold the lake, and 
ship-carpenters were soon on their way from Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire to Ticonderoga. They felled the trees on the shores 
of the lake, hewed the timbers, floated them to Ticonderoga, and by Sep- 
tember had qnite a fleet of vessels — three schooners, two sloops, three gal- 
leys, eight góndolas, and twenty-one gnn-boats. One of the schooners car- 
ried twelve guns, the other two eight. One of the sloops carried twelve, 
and the othere eight gnns. The góndolas carried three gnns, and the gun- 
boats one gun eaeh. 

General Carleton had one very powerf al vessel, thfe Thunderer — a flat- 
bottomed craft, carrying eighteen gnns, six of them twenty-fonr ponndei's. 
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The Inflexible eairied eighteen gnus, the CarUton twelve, tlie Loyal Con- 
sort seven, the schooiier Maria fourteeii giins. Besides these, General 
Cai'leton had twenty-one giui-boats, each cairying one gun. His fleet was 
much more powerful than the American fleet commauded by General 
. — .^ Arnold. Captain Pringle 

^ilO^G^W£/|f|. ^ ^ commanded it, and one of 

his oflieers was yonng Ed- 
ward Pellew, who after- 
ward became one of the 
great naval commanders of 
England, known as Ad mi- 
ral Viscount Exmouth. 

About ten miles south 

of Plattsbnrg, near the 

westem shore of the lake, 

is Valcour leland. Be- 

tween this island and the 

New York shore, Arnold 

was lying with all his fleet 

on the llth of October. It 

was a dangerous position, 

for the British fleet could 

sail south, past Valcoiir, 

and cnt ofiF his retreat to Ticonderoga. Many of Arnold's men never 

had sighted a cannon, very few had ever loaded one ; while Carleton had 

oíd artillery-raen. He had seven hnndred men, and Arnold less than five 

hundred. Carleton had experienced seamen, while many of Arnold's mea 

did not know the difFerence between the foresail and the mainsail. 

It is early in the morning, when Carleton's fleet is seen nnder f nll sail, 
coming round a wooded point of land called Cumberland Head, forming 
Plattsbnrg Bay. The wind is favorable, and all sails are spi-ead to the 
breeze. It is the largest fleet ever seen on tlie lake. General Arnold or- 
ders the Royal Savage^ of twelve gnns, one of his largest vessels, and 
three galleys, to get under way, advance, and engage the enemy. Arnold 
is a genei-al, not an admiml. In manoeuvring troops, he sends out skir- 
mishers, and so will he begin this battle on the water. An admiral would 
bring all of his vessels into action at once, if possible. 

In attempting to approach the British, the Royal Savage runs aground. *. 
So flrmly is the vessel grounded that it will be impossible to get her off,i^ 
and tlie crew leap into the water, or pnsh off in boats to the other ships. 
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and this ship is set on fire. Thns, at the ontset, Arnold loses one of liis 
largest sbips, and all his pei*soual baggage, wbich is on board, tbougb be 
bimself is on board tbe Congress. 

It is twelve o'clock wben tbe British fleet, baving sailed past tbe island, 
approacbes tbe American fleet, and tbe battle begins. Tbe Britisb gun- 
boats are witbin mnsket-sbot, bnt 
tbe Thunderer bas not been able 
to beat np against tbe wind. 
All througb tbe aftemoon, froni 
twelve till five, tbe unequal con- 
test rages. Tbe vessels are at 
ancbor. Tbe Britisb do not come 
to cióse quarters, bnt, baving ex- 
perienced gunners, take position 
and send the sbot into tbe Amer- 
ican vessels. Tbe rigging is cut 
to pieces. Two sbot go tbrougb 
tbe niainmast of tbe Congress. 
Twelve times tbat vessel is struck 
— seven of tbe sbot going below 
tbe water-line. Tbe deck is slip- 
pery witb blood. Tbe slaugbter 
is fearful. Bnt brave men are 
on board. Tbey know very little 
about naval warfare, and Arnuld 
bimself bas to sigbt most of tbe 
guns. 

Tbe Washington gal ley is sbat- 
tered to pieces — tbe captain and sailing-master wounded, tbe lientenant 
killed. All tbe oflScers on one of tbe góndolas are killed or wounded. 
Anotber góndola is so riddled witb solid sliot, tbat it sinks soon after tbe 
engagement. Sixty bave been killed and wounded. On tbe Britisb side 
forty bave fallen, bnt tbe vessels are very little injured. 

Nigbt closes upon tbe scene, witb tbe Britisb fleet ancbored in a line 
from tbe island to tbe main-land. Tbe wind is blowing from tbe nortb, 
cold and raw. Tbe Americans can not beat np against it, and go round 
between tbe island and Cumberland Head, and so escape. In tbe morn- 
ing Carleton will finish tbe work, sinking every vessel. 

It was a sad pligbt in wbicb tbe Americans fonnd tbemselves. Tbe 
vessels were leaking badly ; tbeir ammunition was nearly gone ; tlie Royal 
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Savage was lost ; one of tlie góndolas sunk ; tlie Lady Washington was a 
wreck ; sixty meu had fallen. What was to be done ? 

As tbe last rays of twilight faded away, General Arnold took particu- 
lar notice of tbe position of tbe Britisb vessels. If possible, tbe fleet innst 
escape to Crown Point. Tbere was no raoou, no stare, and dark clouds 
were rolling from tbe nortb. Tbe wínd was blowing briskly. At a sig- 
nal, one by one, tbe vessels slipped away, sailing past tbe Britisb so quietly 
tbat no sentinel pacing tbe decks discenied tbe wbite sails in tbe darkness. 
Tbe Congresa was tbe last to run tbe gantlet 



8CEKU OF ABNOLD's NAVAL BATTLE. 

Morning dawned, and tbe Britisb, all i-eady to blow tbe American ves- 
sels ont of tbe water, were surprised to see tbe entire fleet ten miles away. 
Up carne tbe ancboi-s. Quickly were tbe sails sbaken to tbe wind, and tbe 
fleet went gayly up tbe lake before tbe wind. Tbe Congress and some of 
tbe otber vessels were leaking so badly tbat Arnold was obliged to drop 
ancbor wbile tbe carpenters tried to stop tbe leaks. Tbe wind died away, 
and tbe lake became calm ; but, tbongb smootb, notbing could keep two 
of tbe góndolas from sinking. 

Tbe wind cbanged to tbe sontb, and neitber of tbe fleets conld make 
mncb progress against it, and nigbt sbut in once more. Carleton bad not 
overtaken bis pi*ey. 

Tbe morning of tbe 13tb dawned. Tbe Congress^ Lady Washington^ 
and four of tbe góndolas bad made little progress, wbile tbe rest of tbe 
fleet was well on its way to Crown Point Tbe Britisb were bastening on. 
Tbe Lady Washington was overbauled and obliged to snrrender. On 
came tbe Britisb fleet — a sbip of eigbteen guns, anotber of fourteen, an- 
otber of twelve — all pouring tbeir broadsides into tbe Congress and one 
of tbe galleys. Tbe fire was retiirned. Witb all sail set, tbe pursuers and 
pursued pressed on ; bnt tbe wind was ligbt, and very little beadway was 
made. For fonr bonrs tbe battle went on, till tbe American vessels ^\^l•e 
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nothing but wrecks — saik reiit, sides stove iii, water pouring iuto the liolds, 
yet the men on board will not surrender. They run the vessels iiito a 
ci-eek on the east side of the lake. The vessels ground. " Set thern oii 
üre !" Amold shoiits f rom the deck of the Congreas. " Leap ashore witli 
your muskets!" are his ordei's to tlie marines. 



THE CREW ESCAPINO. "^ 

The men, holdiiig their muskets over tlieir heads to keep them froin 
being wet, jump into the water, wade to the shore, ready to open fire uimid 
the British. 

Up from the det-ks roll the flames. Wreaths of fire ciirl around the 
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líiasts. The sails are broad slieets of flame. When every man has left the 
fleet, Arnold lets himself iuto the water by a rope, and wades to the shore. 
The British are cióse upon him. The soldiers on the nearest ship open 
tire; but from the alders and beneath the pines the rifles are cracking, 
and they continué to crack till the ships ai-e all aflame. Then, helping on 
the wounded, the crews inake their way to Crown Point, just in time to 
escape the Indiana whom Carleton has landed to intercept them. 

The fleet was destroyed, but not captured, and the countiy rang in 
praise of the men who had fought so bravely against a 8uj>erior foe. 

General Carleton had driven tlie Americana out of Canadá, had at- 
tached the Indians to the cause of the king ; but he was not strong enongh 
to attack Ticonderoga, and returned to Montreal ; while General Burgoyne, 
with great plans for the fntnre, hastened to England^ make them known 
to the ministers and the king. 

There beir.g no further need for an army at Ticonderoga, all except 
íhree or four regiments were dismissed, or else went south under General 
Sullivan, to join General Washington; but before they arrived Genei*al 
Washington was retreating before Cornwallis across New Jersey, as we 
shall see. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BATTLE OF TRENTON. 

GENERAL HOWE, having secured New York, began to mate pi-ep- 
arations to take Philadelphia. Coiígi-ess was in session tliere, \n 
Independence Hall, and 
had declared America to 
be independent of Great 
Britain. He wonld see 
abont that. He woiild 
chase Washington 
throngh New Jersey as a 
Iiound chases a fox, scat^ 
ter the last remnant of 
the rebel arniy, seize the 
members of Congress, 
and send thcm to En- 
gland to be hanged as 

^ . A i* • • <* INDEPKMDENCE HALL. 

traitors. A división of 

the array was placed nnder Comwallis, who was instructed to pni-sne 

Washington. 

Washington liad less than three thonsand men. It was a weai^ inarch 
to Elijah and Esek across the marshes from Hackensack to Newark, and 
from there to New Brunswick. Their heai-ts sunk at New Bmnswick 
when the New Jei*sey and Maryland troops, whose time had expired, left 
camp and started for home. The army numbered only seventeen hun- 
dred, after their depaitnre. 

From New Brunswick they marched to Princeton, with Cornwallis 
pressing hard after them. From Princeton they hastened to Ti'enton over 
the frozen roads, with Cornwallis marching f áster than ever. They were 
hastening to the Delaware. If they conld but reach Trenton, wliere a 
large number of boats had been collected — if they conld ha ve an hour or 
two there, they wonld be safe. They reachcd the river; sent over the 

9 
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cannon first, theii the baggage. Eegiment after regiment crossed ; and 
jnst as the last reached tlie Pennsylvaiiia baiik, CoruwallÍ8 marclied iuto 
Treiiton, his drums beating and coloi-s flying. 

Cornwallis was baffled. The river could iiot be f arded. He had no 
boats, and must wait till it was frozen before seizing his prey. General 
Howe issued a proclamation, ofFering pardon to all who would lay down 
their arms and own allegíance to the king. A great raany people who had 
favored Congress flocked to Cornwallis's camp, and swore fealty to the 
king. Half of the people iu New Jei-sey were Tories, and Washington 
knew not whom to trust. 

The little anny was disheartened to learn that Geneml Lee, who had 

returaed f rom Cliarleston, had bcen 
captured. lie was nnarehing from 
the Highlands of the Hudson to- 
ward the Delaware with a división 
of the army. General Sullivan 
was with him. Lee was arabitious, 
and wanted to be commander-in- 
chief, and, though ordered to join 
Washington, was meditating a dis- 
obedience of his orders. His troops 
were at Morristown. He left them 
nnder Sullivan, and rodé down to 
> Basking Ridge, a few miles, to pass 
tlie night in his own house, and was 
snrprised the next morning to find 

GKKERAL CHARLES LEE. . , i «i i -n» . . i 

the house siirronnded by 13ritish 
dragoons. The Tories had given them information. 

In his dressing-gown and slippei-s, bare-headed, with nothing but a 
blanket to protect him from the cold, he was taken to New York. Per- 
hap?, instead of being a loss, his capture was a gain, for Sullivan, with the 
troops, hastened on, and crossed the river at M'Conkey's Ferry, twelve 
miles above Trenton. A bridge now spans the river there, but then there 
was no bridge all the way from the mountains to Delaware Bay. 

Although Cornwallis had not been able to capture Washington, Gen- 
eral Howe was well satisfied with what had been accpmplished. lie had 
gained possession of New York, scattered the American army, driveu 
Washington beyond the Delaware, and could write home to the ministers 
that the people were becoming loyal, and that the rebellion would soon be 
crushed. He was well situated in New York, gave grand dinnei"s, drank 
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LEES HOU8E. 

hÍ8 wine, enjoyed liis evenings in playing cards, and looked forward to an 
agreeable winter. 

Geneml CornwalHs was well 
Batisfied with the part lie liad per- 
formed. lie had captni*ed Fort 
Washington, ebased Washington 
across the Delaware, and was go- 
ing home to England to enjoy 
the honoi-8 which the king would 
confer npon him. He left Col- 
onel Eall, with fifteen hnndred 
Ilessians and two hnndred Brit- 
ish cavalry, at Trenton ; stationed 
Count Donop eight miles farther 
down tlie riveí*, at Borden town ; 
and sent another paity eight miles 
Bonth of Bordentown, to Burling- 
ton ; and another party ten miles 
from Burlington, to Mount IloUy. oexebal sullivan. 
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He left some troogs at Princeton, atid made his grand siippl}^ of stoi*c8 
at New Brunswick. By dividing the anny into detaehments, the troops 
_ conld obtain forage aiid fresh 

provisions. He beld Washing- 
ton and his little forcé in con- 
tempt. Tiie American army had 
dwindled from twenty thoiisand, 
at White Plains on the 2Sth of 
October, to less than two thou- 
sand in December. 

But Congress had made a 
patriotic appeal to-the conntry, 
proinising to give each oflicer 
and soldier a liberal bonnty of 
land,and the niilitia of Pennsyl- 
vania were coming into camp. 
Two thonsand caine, nnder Gen- 
eral Cadwalader and General 
Ewing, and took post at Bristol, between Trenton and Philadelphia. 

Elijah and Esek could look aeróse the river, at Trenton, and sce the 
Hessians on pai*ade, or roaniing through the village. The Ilessians en- 
joyed themselves. At night they plnndered pig-pens and hen-rooets, and 
made themselves at borne in the kitchens. They insulted the girls, and 
felt that they were conquerora. 

General Washington saw that Cornwallis had made a místake in the 
military game : he had spi-ead his troops ont too nmch. He resolved to 
take advantage of it, and laid his plan. He had about twenty-five hnn- 
dred men opposite Trenton, and twenty cannon. The boats in which ho 
had crossed the river had been taken up stream to M^Conkey's Ferry, and 
were safely raoored on the Pennsylvania side. Generáis Cadwalader and 
Ewing, at Bristol, also had some boats. He wonld send the two thonsand 
men there across the river to attack Connt Donop at Bordentown. Such a 
movement would prevent Donop from helping Rail at Trenton. 

With his twenty-five hundred, with Greene, SuUívan, and Knox to aid 
him, Washington resolved to niake a niglit march np the river to M'Con- 
key's, cross tliere, divide his army, and make a rapid march to Trenton in 
two divisions — one on the river road, and the other by the road leading 
throngh the village of Pennington. He wonld knock at the front door 
and back door at the same instant, snrpríse the Hessians, get them betwecu 
two Sres, cut off their retreat, and capture the whole forcé. 
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Geuei-al Washington thought tliat Christinas-night would be the best 
time to make the attaek,for the Hessians kept Christmas, and would driuk 
a great deal of l>eer, and be boozy befure inorning. 

Geneml Piitnam was in Philadelphia ; and, to help the plan on, two 
davs before Christmas, sent Colonel Griffith, with foiir hnndied and fifty 
niilitia, across the river to march towaixi Mount Holly, but to make nq 
attaek upon the British tliere. If they advanced, he was to retJ'eat. Col- 
onel Griffith crossed the river, and Count Douop started south from Bor- 
dentown with all his troops. 

Christmas carne. The wínd was raw, the ground frozen and covered 
with snow. Elijah and Esek sat around their camp-fire, thinking of the 
folks at home, and the comfort by the fií'es in the oíd kitchens. They 
liad been fighting for liberty a year and a half, and now the prospect 
was gloomier than ever before. In a few days the river would be fro- 
zen over, for it was now filled with floating ice, and then the Brítish could 
cross any where, and the little army would be scattered to the winds. 

Night carne. The wind was east, and the cold, gray clouds carne roll- 
ing in from the sea, briiigiug darkness at au early hour. 

" Fall into line, boys !" said the captain of their company. The soldiers 
wondered what was going on, but the regiments all paraded. There was 
no beating of drnms, but silently they moved away, marching up the road 
leading to M'Conkey's. 

They reached tlie ferry, and found the Marbleliead nien there, in the 
boats, ready to pulí at the oars. They wei'e the men for the hour — as they 
were at Brooklvn. 

The artillery-men led the hoi-ses into the flat-bottomed boats, and held 
them by the bit, while 
the soldiers wheeled 
the cannon on board, 
and the boats pushed 
out into the stream. 
The current was strong, 
and the great cakes of 
ice whirled against the 
boats and ground their 
sides. It was slow 
work, cold work, liard 

1 -mi.» 1 1 T-» 1 PLACE WHKKE WASHINGTON CU08SED. 

work. Llijah and Lsek 

Btood at the bow of one of the boats, M'ith poles to pusli the ice away. 

They liad no mittens, ñor had any of the soldiers, ñor tlie rowei-s. The 
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water froze upon tlie oare. They tlirasbed their hands till tlie blood oozed 
frcím uiider their finger-nails. Tlie curren t carried them down streaiii. 
The niglit was dart, but they pnlled and pushed, and reached the shore, 
and lif ted the cannon up the bank ; then the boats, pulled by the ever- 
faithful fislierinen, pushed off in the darkness for another load. 

General Washington stood upon the Pennsylvania shore, wrapped in 
his cloak, directing aíFaii's ; while General Knox, on the New Jei'sey side, 
shouted to the men to be quick in getting the cannon up the bank. From 
seven in the evening till fonr in the morning the boatmen pulled at the 
oars, and the soldiei-s stood shivering upon the bank. Many of them liad 
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no overcoats, sotne no blankets ; some had no 8hoes, bnt stood in the snow 
with oíd rags aronud their feet. The wind wa8 blowing more keenly froui 
the east, and the snow-flakes began to fall. Some of the soldiere curled 
dowii under the bank to keep theinselves wai*m ; some stamped their feet 
and thrashed their hands, waiting through the gloomy night. 

The last boat carne, bringing Genei-al Washington. He took General 
Greene, General Stirling, Geneml Mercer, and General Stevens, and start- 
^, with abont half the troojís, down the Pentonville road. Esek was with 
tliis división. General Sulli van, with the rest of the troops, staited dowii 
the river road, to knock at the front door, while General Washington was 
approaeliing the back door. General Sullivan had half of the artillery. 
Elijah was with tliis división. 

They move rapidly, for the cocks are crowing in the barws, and they 
have fully seven miles to march, and it will be daylight before they reach 
Trenton. They fear that the plan will fail. Oh, the dreariness of the 
night! So cold, so dark; the wind cutting like a knife, tlie snow falling 
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in their faces, tlieir clothes f rozen, tlie crnst cntting throngh tlie mgs boniid 
around their feet They lea ve their blood-staiiis on the snow ; tliey stagger 
and stuinble over the uneven grouiid. They are hungry and wéary, but on 
they go — tramp, tranip, tranip ! For what ? To secure their liberties and 
the liberties of those wlio may live wheii they ai'e dead. Dead ! For thi» 
night's work they shall live forever. 

In Trenton the Hessians are asleep, or else singing songs and drinking 
their last inugs of beer. Colonel Hall is at Mr. Abraham Hunt's. Mr. 
Hunt is a Quaker— some say that he is a patriot, others that he is a T017. 
At any rate, he has invited Colonel Eall and his officei*8 to take Christnias 
snpper with him, and they are there, having a merry time, smoking their 
pipes, drinking wine, and playing cards, witli an oíd negro to wait upc>n 
thera. 

It is not quite day-bi'eak, but a Tory has dií^covered the approach of 
tlie Americans, and has sent a man npon the run to Trenton. The mes- 

senger, out of bi*eath, brings a 
note to Colonel Rail. The oíd 
negro gnards the door. 

"I must see Colonel Eall," 
says the messenger. 

"The gemmen can't be dis- 
turbed, sah," the negro replies. 
" Tiien give that to him, quick !'* 
"Oh yes, sah." 

COLONEL BALL's MKAD-QUABTKR8. mi i. i.1 1 . 

The negro entere the parlor; 
but Colonel Rail is dealing the cards, and can not look at it at that mo- 
ment. The candles have burned low. There are bottles and glasses npon 
the table. The oflScers ai-e puffing their pipes. Colonel Rail puts the noto 
in his pocket. lie will examine his hand before reading it. The destiny 
of a nation has been thrown into the game, but Colonel Rail docs not 
know it. Ilis own life is at stake, but he does not dream of it. 

A Ilessian pieket sees something moving along the road in the dim 
gray of the morning. Men on hoi-seback and on foot appear. He heara 
the heavy rnmbling of wheels, and the tramp of an army. He fií-es his 
gun, and the report goes out over the snow-clad hills and the half-f rozen 
waters of the dark rolling rivers. 

" Forward !" It is General Sullivan who shouts it. The soldiers break 
into a run. The artillery-men whip np their horses. The cannon rumble 
heavily over the frozen ground. Elijah can hear a hubbub in the village. 
The Ilessian pickets ai-e shouting to one another, and rnnning liere and 
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tbere. Thej hear a drutn beatÍDg the long roll, and can see soldiers forin- 
ing in the sti^eet. 

"Uiilímber!" shont the artillery-men. The camión are wheeled into 
poeition, a cartridge is ranimed home ; there is a flash, a roar that awakena 
everj sleeper in Ti-enton. 

Colonel Rail hears the drum-beat, the carda drop from hia handa — the 
game nnfiniahed. The deep thunder of that gnn, jarring the wiudowa and 
ehaking the earth, bringa hoine to hia intellect, beclouded with wine, aome 
sense of the gi-eater game now beginning. The carda, the emptj wine-bot- 
tlea, the half-fiUed glaaaea, the pipes and tobáceo are atill npon the table ; 
the candías are bnraing low in their socketa. Colonel Rail ia leaping into 
hia aaddle. Too late 1 SuUivan haa kuocked at one door ; Waahington ia 
about to knock at the otiier. 

The colnmn under Washhiigton ia corning down the Pentonville road. 
It reachea a farm-honse, where a farmer is chopping wood. 

" Can yon tell me where the Hessían pickets are ?" Washington asks. 

Tlie chopper liesitates. 

" It is General Washington who asks jou," says the aid at Washing 
ton'a aide. 

A gleaní of joy lighta np the choppei-'a face aa he pointa to tlie apot. 

And now comea the roar of a cauuon. Joyf ul, aoul-thrilling aound 1 
SuUivan ia thei-e 1 " Forward I" 

Out from the road, o ver the fielda sweep the ahivering men. Sliiv- 
ering no longer now, for that deep and heavy roar has warmed them. 
There it is againl Tliey hear the rattling of mnskets. Moments are 
ages now. 

A little stream, callad the Assanpink, comes down through the town, 
and empties into the Delaware. There is a bridge across the stream, and 
a mill-dam. SuUivan has seized the bridge. No escape for the Hessians 
in that direction ; and now Washington is coming down from the nortli- 
west, in their rear. It is scarcely five mínntes after SuUivan begins the 
attack before the troops under Washington, Greene, and Stirling mako 
their appearance. 

Captaín Forreat wheels aix cannon into poaition, to aend his shot down 
King Street. While he is doing it, the Hessians bring two guns into 
the Street. The gunners are i'amming down the caitridges, the raatch-man 
is lighting his port-fire, but before he can touch them off a company of 
bi-avo men, under Captain William A. Washington, of Colonel Mercer's 
regiment of Virginians, dash up the street, drive the Hessians from their 
guns, and capture tliem. In this company is a young lieutenant. James 
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Monroe, destíned to be Presideiit of tbe country for whose redeiiiption he 
is íigliting. 

SulHvan is pressing nearer, driving the üessians over against Wasliíng- 
ton, and Washington is driving thein back agaiu. Colonel Rail is riding 
here and there shouting to the ni; but the men^ just aroased froni sleep, 
know not which way to turn. 

The British cavalry have saddled their hoi^see, bnt are in confusión. 
They ride up the Assanpink to a ford above the mill-pond, spnr dieir 
liorses across the strearn, and flee toward Bordentown. Colonel Hall falls 
from bis hoi'se mortally wounded. AU is confusión now. Some of the 
Hessians throw down their arms, while othere flee toward Princeton ; but 
Washington has not come so far to leave the Princeton road open for their 
escape. Colonel Hand and bis riflemen, who gave the Hessians such a 
stirring-up at Flatbush, is there. Surrounded ; no chance to escape ; the 
bewildered, panic-stricken men who have not had time to blacken their 
whiskers with tlieir shoe-brushes tbis morning rush back to the village, 
throw down their guns, fall on their knees, hold up tlieir hands, and make 
dolef ul cries. 

So Stirling's men, and SuUivan's, pleaded for life at Brooklyn ; but 
the Hessians and British drovo the bayonet home, and crimsoned the 
ground with blood, and thought it pleasant work, and a pretty sight to seo 
the life-blood flow. Little did they think, then, that tlie time would come 
when the begging for life would be on the other side. But it has come. 
Oh, life is so dear, so sweet, now ! 

Kindness is better than brutality, forgiveness more noble than revenge. 
No bayonet is plunged remorselessly into the hearts of unresisting foes. 
Ilumanitj triuraphs on this glorious morning. One thousand prisonei-s 
are captured, with six cannon, a thousand muskets, and all the baggage. 
It is the work of twenty minutes. 

Washington, in the kindness of bis heart, visits the dying Hessian col- 
onel, and does what he can to soothe bis last moments on earth. 

Cadwalader and Ewing have not been able to cross the river at Bor- 
dentown, and it will not be wise for Washington to remain on the New 
Jersey side. Back to the ferry with the prisonei-s, with six cannon, witli 
tents and snpplies, moves the victorious army. Last night the cause of 
liberty was dark and gloomy ; but now the f uture is radiant with hope. 

Little do those patriots, toiling through the snow, know what they have 
done for the world. Coming centuríes alone will reveal the worth of their 
morning's work. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PRINCETON. 

GENERAL CORNWALLIS was in New York. He had his trnnk 
packed ready to sail for England, wben a inesseiiger arrived with 
the new8 that General Washington had crossed the Delaware and swooped 
np one thousand inen ! General Cornwallis was astonished, and so waa 
General Howe. They had not supposed snch a thing possible. The Yan- 
kee army had dwiudled to a handful of poor, half-starved men — a mbble 
of wretches destitute of every thing, and yet they had ci^ossed the Dela- 
ware and captured a thousand of the best Germán troops under an oíd 
and experienced comniander! Such audacity was ainazing. It must be 
pniiished, and General Cornwallis mounted his horse, and rodé with all 
haste to Newark, and on to New Bmnswick and Princeton, gathering up 
the troops in those places to chastise the Yankee genei*al. 

The news of the success at Tren ton filled the country with enthusiasm. 
The Whigs i-ejoiced. The Tories did not know what to think of it. Those 
who had inade np tlieir niinds to take the oath of loyalty to the king con- 
cluded to wait a little, and see what would happen next. The Whigs, 
who had been desponding, plucked np conrage. The militia began to 
flock into Washington's head-qnarters. Congi'ess, sitting in Baltimore, in- 
vested Washington with full powers, for six months, to raise and mnster 
into service sixteen battalions of infantry, if he should need so many, and 
three thousand cavalry. That was well for Congress to do; bnt how 
would the men be paid? Some of the soldiers' time had expired, and 
Washington had no money to pay them. There was a noble man in Phila- 
delphia, Robert Morris, who had spent a great deal of money for the canse. 
The next day after the victory at Trenton he sent Washington all the hard 
money he could lay his hands on — fonr Imndred and ten Spanish dollars, 
two English crowns, half a French crown, and ten and a half English 
shillings 1 That was all ; and yet so firm was the faith of Washington, 
that he proraised each soldier ten dollars bounty, in hard money, if he 
would stay six weeks longer! He wrote to Morris what he had promised. 
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It wonld take fifty thonsand. Mr. Morris liad no money, but he liad a 
Quaker friend in Philadelphia who liad the cash. Mr. Morris called upoii 
liiiii. " What secnrity canst thee give, Kobert ?" the Quaker asked. 

" My note and my honor." 

" Thee shall have the inoney, Kobert," and the next day a niessenger 
carne with the fifty thousand dollai's, with this note: 

" I was up early this morning to dispatch a supply of fifty thousand 
dollai-s to your excellency. It gives me gi-eat pleasure that you have eu- 
gaged the troops to continué; and if further occasional snpplies of inoney 
are necessary, you may depend on my exeitions, either in a public or prí- 
vate capacity." 



KOBERT MORRIS. 



No wonder Washington felt encouraged upon receiving such a note ! 
Tlm very next day he crossed the Delaware to Ti-enton with his army. 
He liad about five thousand men ; but half of the number liad never been 
under arnis before. 

On the morning of the 2d of January, 1777, Cornwallis was at Piince- 
ton. He liad gathered up eight thousand soldiers, and more were cióse 
at hand — ten thousand in all — and he would quickly put.an end to the re- 
bellion. He started for Trenton, marching south, crossing a stone bridge 
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three miles ont of Ti*enton, by Mr. Wortli's mili. lie i-eached tlie little vil- 
lage of Maideiihead by nooii, and 
left General Leslie there with three 
thousand, and pressed on with the 
other five ; before night he would 
scatter the rebel army to the winds. 
Geneml Washington knew that 
Cornwallis was on his way, and 
sent General Fermoy and General 
Stevens, with Captain Forest's bat- 
tery of six guns, Colonel Hand's 
riflemen, and Colonel Scott's reffi- 

' . , 1 . . 1 BRIDOB AT WORTH8 MILL. 

ment of virgmians, to skirmish 

with the British, while he placed the main army on the sonth side of the 

Assanpink. (See map in preceding chapter, page 135). 

General Fermoy went out about five miles. Soon a citizen carne riding 
down the road pnrsned by a Hessian dragoon, with his sword flashing in 
the air. One of the riflemen mised his rifle, there was a crack, and the 
Hessian tumbled to the ground. Soon the British skiimishers made their 
appearance, but a volley stopped them. Other British came up, and Fer- 
moy retreated two miles to a little rivulet There he formed his men in 
the thick woods on both sides of the road. Foi-est planted his cannon to 
sweep the road. Coniwallis came on ; but his skirmishere were shot down. 
Cornwallis thonght that Washington was intending to offer him battle 
tliere, and formed his army on both sides of the road, planted his cannon^ 
and commenced fíring. 

The troops nnder General Fermoy held their gronnd manfully. They 
kept up a rattling fire, and it took Cornwallis more than two hours to drive 
them out of the woods. Fermoy retreated nearer the town. Washington 
and Greene rodé out and thanked the men for what they liad done. 
Greene staid to take command of the troops, while Washington rodé 
back to Trenton. He had resolved to use the Assanpink for a line of de- 
fense. There was only one bridge by the ^nill across the Assanpink ; but 
the sti-eam could be forded between the bridge and the Delaware, and 
above the mill-pond there was also a ford. He placed General St. Clair, 
with two guns and several regiments, to gnard the upper fords, and sta- 
tiuned General Knox with his cannon to sweep the bridge. 

The bank of the Assanpink was high, and the soldiers were hard at 
Work with spades, digging ditches and throwing up embankments. There 
were two breastworks, one above the other. Colonel Hitchcock, with some 
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Massachnsetts and Rhode Island troops, were over ¡n Trenton. General 
Washington sat on bis hoi'se and directed tbe troops as tliey filed past liirn 
across tlie bridge. Comwallis was pressing bard npon Greene, and tbe 
troops were coining down tbrough tbe streets of Trenton npon tbe run. 

" Take position in tbat field instantly," said Washington to Colonel 
Hitcbcock, as bis troops carne upon tbe bridge. Tbe cannoneers stood by 
tlieir guns witb ligbted port-fires ready for tbe Britisb. 

Comwallis formed bis men in two colunins, one to rush upon tbe 
bridge, tbe otber to attack tbe upper ford. 

It was not wise generalsbip, but tbe British commander was bnming to 
take revenge upon Washington for tbe disaster of Christnias night, and be 
wanted to cbastise hiin upon tbe spot. 

The troops come down tbe street upon tbe run. Washington, Knox, 
and Greene are upon tbe bauk. Tbe infantry are bebind tbe banks of 
eartb, witb their muskets cocked. Tbe cannon are loaded with grapc and 
soüd shot. The match-men are waving their port-fires, to keep tbeni bnm- 
ing. The British reach tbe bridge. The cannon blaze, tbe river-side is a 
sbeet of flame,and tbe head of tbe column goes down in an instant The 
British flee up King Street, beyond tbe reach of the murderous fire. 

The oflScers swear at them — strike them with their swords. " Wliat ! 
be driven by snch a miserable rabble of countrymen, with oíd firelocks í 
For shame 1 Charge, and scatter them as you wonld a flock of sbeep !" 

Once more the British rush down the street to the bridge. Washing- 
ton and Greene and Knox, the cannoneers, the infantry — all stand calmly 
waiting. Again the roar, again the discomfiture. No troops can stand 
snch a concentrated fire. The British flee, and a wild burra goes up 
from the Americans. Comwallis heai*8 it, and it inflames him. The 
bridge must be carried. A tbird time the soldiei*s are driven to the attack, 
but are scattered by the stream of death thrown across the bridge. 

Not willing to give up the contest so, Comwallis looks aroimd to see 
what he can do next. There are the fords above the mill-pond. He will 
cross there, and attack Wasbington's right flank. But the men under St. 
Clair are ready for him. The 3i*itÍ8h march in splendid order almost to 
the bank, down which tbey go upon the run ; but, from up stream and 
down sti-eam, from every busb, from every fence, from cannon and mus- 
kets, a pitiless storm bursts upon them. Tbey fall as the leaves drop 
from the maples in the autumn. The water is crimsoned with blood. 
They flee, discomfited, up the bank, and the midwinter darkness settles 
over the scene. 

Sir William Erskine wanted Comwallis to march np the Assanpink to 
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a liigher ford, cross the sti'eain with most of tlie ariny, leaving tlie artillery 
and a few troops to keep Washington f j-orn crossiug the bridge, and come 
down the other side of the Assanpink and attack Washington in the rear; 
but it was almost dark, the troops wei-e tired, and Comwallis conchided to 
wait till morning. 

" Washington will be off somewhere else before tnorning," said Ei^skine. 

" Tliat fox can't escape me : Til catch him in the morning," said Corn- 
wallis. 

Both annies kindled their bivouac-fir^ and cooked their suppei-s, sep- 
arated only by the little stream. It had been a disastrous beginning for 
CornwaUis, who had lost one hundred and fifty men, while Washington 
had lost very few. But Washington was anxioiis about the mon'ow. 
While the soldiers were cooking their suppei*8, lie called his geneíals to- 
gether, to consult as to what was best to be done. Should they fight a 
battle there in the morning ? If so, what were the chances ? They had 
only five thousand men, and half of these were raw troops, just ariived — 
niilitia ; few of them had ever been in battle. Comwallis had as large a 
forcé, and his troops were nearly all British — the best in the service. The 
chances wei-e that the Americans would be defeated. Could he retreat 
down the Delaware to Bordentown, and cross the river with all his bag- 
gage and cannon, before Comwallis could overtake him ? Doubtf ul. All 
the officei's said so. 

But tliere was another move that conld be made. Comwallis had just 
come from Princeton. He had left a body of troops there, while at New 
Brunswick there was a large supply of stores for the British army. Why 
not steal away during the night along the road leading through the little 
village of Sandtown, march to Princeton, capture every thing there, then 
push on to New Brunswick and seize the snpplies ? It was a bold plan. 

" We can't get the ailillery throngh the mud," said General Knox. 

"We can send the baggage to Bordentown, and have it ferried across 
the river befoi-e Comwallis can overtake it," said Washington. 

The council decided that on account of the mud the plan could not 
be carried out. 

The day had been calm, not a breath of air had stirred the twigs of 
the leafless trees; but now there carne a gust of wind from the north-west, 
sweeping throngh the trees and rattling the windows. 

" It ¡8 going to be colder," said the officei'S. 

The soldiers, sitting by their bivouac-fires, drew their blankets aronnd 
them. 

" We shall have a cold night," said Elijah to Esek. 

10 
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" We'll keep iip a good fire," said Esek, as he pulled tlie i-ails froin a 
felice, and bnilt a roiising tii-e. The grouiid was stifFening fast, and wonld 
be frozeu sol id before morniug. 

" We will go to Princeton," said General Washington, breaking np the 
council. 

An officer canie down the line, and in a whísper ordered tlie soldiers to 
fall in. The artillery-men liarnessed their hoi-ses and staited away, foUow- 

ed by the soldici-s. A 
man froin each compa- 
ny was left to keep tho 
fires bnming. Elijah 
was selected, for one, to 
stay behind. He pnlled 
the rails f rom the fences, 
and heaped them npon 
the fires to let tlie Brit- 
ish know that their an- 
tagonists were keepíng 
themselves warm. 

The baggnge - wag- 
ons, instead <»f following 
the army toward Prince- 
ton, tnrned ofF in the 
opposite direction to- 
ward Burlington. As 
soon as the baggagé-men 
were beyond hearing of 
the British, they wlúp- 
ped np their horses, de- 
termined to reach Bur- 
lington and get the wag- 
ons ferried across the 
river before Cornwallis 
conld overtake them. 

It was about mid- 
night when the army 
fitarted. Washington took a road leading throngh the little hamlet called 
Sandto^vTi, north-east from Trenton. It was nearly fonr o'clock when Eli- 
jah and his fellow fire-tenders pnt tlicir last armfnl of rails np<m the fires, 
took tlieir muskets, and started np the same road to overtake the army. 
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JBeyond Sandtown was a new road, cMit througli the woods to Prince- 
fon. It was only half finished. There were stuinps and logs in it ; but 
Washington chose to take it, for on the direct road, at Maidenhead, were 
some British troops, under General Leslie, whom he wished to avoid ; bnt 
it was slow getting-on. 

The morning dawned clear and beantiful. Washington was approadi- 
ing Princeton. Jnst at that mornent Lieutenant-colonel Mawhood, wiíh 
the Seventeenth, Fortieth, and Fifty-fifth reginients, whicli were on their 
way to re-enforce ComwalHs, and which had halted at Princeton the night 
before, started frora Princeton for Trenton. Mawhood was on the oíd 
road, while Wasliington was on the new road. Mawhood was marching 
south, and Washington north. The Fifty-fifth regiment was in Princeton; 
the other two had advanced to the bridge by Mr. Worth's mili. 

General Washington directed General Mercer, with three hundred and 
fifty men, mostly yonng men from Philadelphia, to file throngh the fields 
and take possession of the bridge, and to iutercept any f ugitives that might 
fly that way to join Cornwallis. _ _ 
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faced liis men abont, recrossed tlie bridge, and started to gain possession 
of a hill east of the road near a house occupied by Mr. Willianí Clark. 
Mercer's men crouched down behínd a rail-fence, and, as Mawhood ad- 
vanced, fired a volley. The Brítish retnrned it, and after two or tliree 
voUeys, witli a huri-a, charged across the tíeld. 

Mercer's troops had no bayonets; besides, the British ontnunibered them 
two to one ; and tlie Americans broke and flod in confusión. General Mer- 
cer's horse was wonnded at the fií-st fire, and he fouglit on foot. He tried 
in vain to rally his men. While attempting it, a British soldier knocked 
him down \vith the bntt of liis gnn. The soldier saw that lie was a gen- 
eral, and thonght tliat he had captured Washington. 

" The rebel general is taken," he shouted. Other soldiere rushcd np. 

" Cali for quai-ter, yon rebel I" they shouted, with oaths. 

" I am not a rebel," Mercer replied, still grasping his sword. He made 
a fatal mistake in the excitement of the moment, and, stunned as he was, 
perhaps did not know what he was about. He istruck at them with his 
sword, and they plunged their bayonets into his body, and left him mor- 
tally wonnded. 

Mawhood was rushing after the fleeing trooj^s; but suddenly found 
himself confronted by Washington's whole forcé. The column has beeu 
niarching north, but now it turns frora the road into the fields to the 
west. 

Captain Moulder commands a batteiy. His men are frora Philadel- 
phía — ship-riggei^s, quick and active. They see the Bi-itish. 

"ünlimber!" shouts Monlder, and the men wheel the cannon in a 
twñnkling. 

Mawhood sees the cannon. He is flushed with the success of the 
morning. 

" Take the rebel gnns !" he shouts. 

The British rush upon the cannon. "Hurral" they shout, as if the 
victory were already won, and the cannon theirs. 

The cannon blaze, and there are wide gaps in the advancing ranks. 
Upon the rnn, to support Captain Moulder, carne the Rhode Island 
troops, under Colonel Hitchcock, pouring in a volley. The ship-riggei-s 
have rammed home another cartiidge of grape, and the cannon blaze once 
more, and the British, astoundcd by the sudden appearance of Washing- 
ton's whole foi'ce, flee in confusión, throwing away their guns. They rush 
for the bridge and cross it, fleeing toward Trenton. 

Washington sends Major Kelley, with a company, to destroy the bridge, 
and pushes on to Princeton; but, just before reaching the village, he en- 
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coiuiters tlie Fifty-fifth regiinent. Tlie officer commauding tlie regiment 
lias lieard tlie tiiing, and is liastening to aid Mawhood. lie tunis about, 
retreats to Priuceton, and takes possession of the college — a large stono 
building. The soldiers fire from the windows npon the Americaus. Gen- 
ei-al Knox plants his camión, to riddle it witli solid shot 

The firet hall ci-ashes iuto tlie chapel, and makes a hole through the 
portrait of King George 11. The Amerícans rush np and batter down the 
door. "Surrender!" they shout, and the British throw down their guns 
and give themselves up as prisonere. It has been a disastrous morning to 
Lord Ooniwallís. He has lost altogether abont four hnndred men. 

To go back a little — to the moment when Mawhood is rushing npon 
Captain Moulder's gans. Cornwallis is getting i*eady to move np the west 
side of the Assanpink at Ti-enton, cross the stream, raarch through the 
woods, and come down the other side and attack Washington, whose camp- 
fires have been burning brightly through the night ; but they ai'e getting 
low just now, at day-break. II is own soldiei-s are kindling theii-s to cook 
their breakfasts. After breakfast he will begin the march to catch the 
" fox," as he calis General Washington. 

There does not seem to be mueh stir in the American camp. The sen- 
tinels are not on their posts. Has Washington taken a new position? 
Whither can he have gone? Down the river to Bordentown ? Possibly. 

Cornwallis hears a lieavy rumbling far away in the north. " Can it be 
thunder ?" Impossible, for it is midwinter, and tliere is not a cloud in the 
sky. Sir William Ei-skine comprehends it. 

" It is Washington ! lie is at Kew Brunswick. lie has outgeneraled 

US." 

Gradually Cornwallis comprehends it. He is astounded. Yesterday 
he toiled all day through the mnd to catch the fox before he could get 
across the Delaware ; but the fox is in his rear, committing terrible havoc. 
The drums beat; officers give hasty orders, and do a deal of swearing; 
the troops take a quickstep ; and the outwitted geneml, with his tive thou- 
sand men, starts for Princeton over the deep-rutted road along which he 
toiled yesterday to Trenton. 

They meet Mawhood's straggling troops, and learn of the disaster of the 
morning. They rush on to Worth's : Major Kelley and liis men are hack- 
ing away with their axes upon the bridge. Cornwallis mistrusts that Wash- 
ington, with his army, is in the woods on the north side of the stream, and 
moves cautiously. He unlimbers his cannon and opens fire. Major Kel- 
ley sends the last timber down stream, and then retreats. Cornwallis can 
not wait to have the bridge rebuilt. He is in great liaste to get at Wash- 
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iiigton. "Plnnge inl'Mie slionts, aiid the soldiere rnsh into tlie sti'eam. 
It Í8 a foolish order for Lord Cornwallis to give, for nothiiig is gaiiied by 
it. The wintry air is biting cold, and in five minutes the soldiere' clothes 
are f rozen ; and they are so chilled that tliey could not fight if there were 
auy lighting to be done. The soldiers are across, bnt the cannon are not, 
and the army iniist wait, aftér all, till the bridge is rebuilt. An hour is 
lost. 

Across at last. Cornwalh's moves on toward Princeton. Snrely he 
wiil find Washington there. lie sends out his cavah'y to reeonnoitre. 
The troopei-8 approach the town. A cannon -shot comes whizziug over 
tlieir heads, and the report goes rolling over the hills to Worth's. Corn- 
wallis is delighted to liear it. Now he will give Washington a good drub- 
bing for outgeneraling him. The cavahy reeonnoitre a long while. They 
can see the intrenchments and the cannon behind it. They form to attack 
it. With a whoop and a huirá they rusli forvvard, and find nobody there ! 
The single cannon stands there — a British gun which Washington had capt- 
nred, but which he could not take away. An American soldier lingering 
in Princeton had determined to have some fun, and had sent the shot to- 
ward the advancing troopere, and then had fled ; but he had detained Corn- 
wallis another hour. 

Precious houi's to Washington! He is pushing north-west — not to- 
ward New Brunswick. It is a great 
temptation to move on to that town, 
and seize all the British stores; but 
his troops are nearly worn out They 
have been without sleep for thiity-six 
houi's, have eaten nothing since their 
supper on the Assanpink, have fought 
two battles, and made a rapid night- 
march over the frozen ground. They 
Iiave no overcoats ; some have no 
^ shoes, and are marching with rags 
bound around their feet. Cornwal- 
lis will soon be npon him, with his 
whole army. Tempting the prize, 
but too great the risk. Prudencie 
will be valor now. He turns north- 

** OOD BLB8S YOD I" , , , . , ^ .. 

west, and marches eighteen miles 
f rom Princeton to the town of Pluckemin, before halting. 

It is a weary march. The soldiere are fbot-sore, hungry, exhausted. 
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Some drop froin the ranks, and fall asleepi in a njoment tipon the frozen 
gronnd. Mile after mile they di*ag theinselves along. Some are dressed 
in rags, bnt the people are kind to thera. Little cliildren give thcm bread; 
glad to do so nmch for those who have fought so bravely, and iticeive in 
rettim a kind " God bless yon !" 

Washington breaks down the bridges behind hira. At midnight he 
allows the troops to halt. A great day's march they have made — a great 
day's work have they done for liberty ! 

Cornwallis arrives at Princeton, finds Washington gone, fears that he 
is at Xew Brunswick, and hastens on. He finds his snpph'es are safe ; bnt 
he is chagrined at being so cotnpletely outgeneraled. 

Washington moves north to Morristown, and there, amidst the hills, 
where nearly all the people are patriots, builds log-huts, and goes into 
winter-qnartcrs ; while Cornwallis and Howe, who begin to respect Mister 
Washington, as they have called him, gather in their scattered detachménts 
to New Brunswick and New York, and settle down for the winter. Gen- 
eral Howe likes good dinners and good wínes and a game of cards. He 
will let the troops rest till winter is over; but when suramer comes, he 
will speedily crush the i-ebelliou. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TICONDEROGA AND HUBBARDTON. 

GENERAL BURGO YNE, in October, 1776, after the destruction of 
tlie American flotilla on Lake Champlain, hastened to Englaiid. He 
liad thoiiglit out a plan by which the rebellion could be crushed, and laid 
it before Lord North and Lord Gerinaine. It was to send a large ariny 
to Ganada, and f rom thence throiigh Lake Champlain to Ticonderoga, capt- 
nre that place, and push on to the Hndson. 
At the same time another army was to ascend 
the Hudson from New York; they would 
meet at Albany. These movements would 
sever New England from the other colonies ; 
it would be like cutting the head from the 
bodv. New Enscland started the rebellion, 
and if it were separated from the other colo- 
nies, the rebellion would soon come to an end. 

The ministry and the king favored the 
plan ; it was reasonable ; the in\ ading armies 
conld go almost the entire distance by water; 

there would only be a short march from Lake oenebal burooyne. 

Champlain to the Hudson ; Ganada was loyal, 

and all the horses, wagons, and forage necessary conld be obtained at 
Quebec and Montreal. More, the Ganadians would enlist, and the Indians. 
It was an excellent plan, the ministers thonght; and they began at once 
to make preparations, and appointed General Burgoyne commander of the 
expedition. 

In April, 1777, as soon as the ice was out of the St. Lawrence, a great 
fleet sailed up that noble river to Quebec, and from thei'e to Montreal. 
General Burgoyne sent out runners to all the Indian tribes, to have the 
warrioi-s come and join their great father, the king, in putting down the 
Boston men, as the Indians called the Americans. He bought horses, oats, 
and other supplies, and set the Canadian carpenters to making boats, carts, 
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aiid wagons at St. Johns. The Indians gathered there, set iip theír wig- 
wains on the bank of tlie river, or slept at night under their birch caDoes. 



8T. JOHNS, 177G. 

One featnre of Burgoj-ne's plan was to liave a portion of liis ariny go 
up the St.' Lawrence to Lake (Jntario, across the lake to Oswego, up the 
Oswego River to the Moliawk, take Fort Schnyler on that stream, and 
then go down the Mohawk and ineet him and the army from New York 
at Albany. 

Such a movement would Becnre all the Indians of Western New York 
to the king. Tliey would be at home, on their own ground, and woiild 
soon dríve all the Whigs out of the Mohawk Valley. Many Toríes lived 
there. Sir John Johnson, from Johnstown ; Colonel Butler and a great 
many other Toríes, who had fled from their homes, would go with the 
expedítion, and enlist all the friends of the king in the Mohawk Valley. 

This expedítion was commanded by Colonel St. Leger. He had some 
British troops, a regiment of Canadians, commanded by Sir John John- 
son, which wore a uniform trimmed with green, and so the troops were 
called the "Johnson Greens." Tliere was another regiment, under Colonel 
Butler; and the Indians, with Thayendanegea^ or "Bundle of Sticks," at 
their head. In all, St. Leger had about two thousand men. The expedi- 
tlon started from Montreal. 
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Having sent Colonel St. Leger away, Biirgoyne carne froin St. Jolnis 
to tlie islaud Aux Noix, where ho issued a pompous address to the ariny. 



they see that victoiy lies in that direction. Kiiig Al- 
fred, Frederiek the Great, Napoleón, Wellington, Washington, and a gi-eat 
many other genemls have kiiown how to retreat. None of thein ever 
made such an address to their armies. 

Bnrgoyne's boats were ready, his provisions bn board ; and the first week 
in June, the great army, numbering between nine and ten thonsand, witli 
a great park of artillery, sailed from the island into Lake Champlain, 
moving south to Crown Point. Arriving there, foiir hundred Indians 
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joined the anny, witli war-paint on tlieir faces, and eagles' feathers in tlieir 

liair, ready to steal out ¡nto the couiitry and toiuahawk the peaceful inhab- 

itant8. 

On the 2l8t of June, Biirgoyne gave them a great feast on the shore of 

the lake near Crown Point. He waa dressed in his sliowy uniforin, and so 
were all his oflicers. The Indians painted tlieir faces, 
and rigged theinselves ont in all their tínery. Gen 
eral Burgoyne made a grand speecli. 

" Go," said he, " in the might of your valor and 
yoiir canse. Strike at the coninion eiieraies of Great 
Britain and America; distnrbers of public order, 
peace, and happiness; destroyei-s of coinmerce and 
parricides of state. I positively forbid bloodshed 

' when yon are not opposed in arins. Aged women 

and children and prisoners must be held sacred froni 

the knife and hatchet, even in timo of conflict. Ton 

A TEKDER-HEARTED shall be paíd for the prisoners you take, bnt yon will 

HYEKA. j^g called to acconnt for scalps. You will be allow- 

ed to take the scalps of the -dead, when killed by you in opposition ; bnt 

on no account or pretense are they to be taken froin the wouuded, or even 

the dying." 

General Bnrgoyne nn'ght as well have addressed a pack of wolves. 

When the news reached England that Bnrgoyne had ernployed the 

Indians, Edmund Biirke mado a _^ 

speecli in regard to it in Parlia- 

ment. He said : 

"Suppose there was a riot on 

Tower Ilill. What wonld the 

keeper of his niajesty's lions do? 

Wonld he not fling open the doors 

of the wild beasts, and address them 

íhus, *My gentle lions, my hu- 
mane bears, ray tender-heai-ted hy- 

enab, go forth I but I exhort yon, as 

you are Christians and members ! 

of civilized society, to take care 

and not hurt any man, woman, or 

cliild;'^ ^ 

Mr. Bnrke snpposed that Gen- 
eral Burgoyne had ernployed the edmünd bürke. 
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Indians of his own accord, and did not know that Lord North and Lord 
Gerniaine had especially instructed h¡m to employ the savages. Lord 
North was present, and langhed till tbe teai*s ran down his cheeks, while 
Mr. Eurke pictured the sceue, laying all the blame on Burgoyne. 

An oíd chief, with his face covered with war-paint, replíed to Bur- 
goyne : 

*' We receive yon as oiir father, for when yon speak we hear the voice 
of our Great Father beyond the great waters. Our hatchets are sharp- 
ened on our affections. We promise obedience." 



BURGOYNE MAKING A SPEECU TO THE INDIANS. 



It was all very fair for the oíd cliief to promise it; bnt the people in 
Vermontj who had fonght the Indians twenty years before, knew how lit- 
tle reliance conld be placed on sncli promises ; and inany of them packed 
np their goods and started, with their families, to cross the Gi^een Mount- 
ains to the Connecticiit Valley. 

Soldiers were wanted to stop Burgoyne, and Dodifer buckled on his 
knapsack once more, shouldered his giin, and marched to Ticonderoga, on 
Lake Champlain. He had stopped a night there, on his retnm froin 
Ganada. 

The fort stands at the outlet of Lake George. The Fi'ench bnilt a for- 
tification tliere in 1775, and called it Fort Carillón ; bnt the Indians called 
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tlie plac5e Cheonderoga, meaning sounding waiers^ which soon became 
Ticüuderoga. 

A great deal of figlitiiig had been done in tlie región frora 1755 to '59. 
Putiiam, Stark, and a great many othei"S who were uow fighting the Brit- 
isli, had fouglit the Freuch and Indians there. General Hovve's brother 
liad been killed there. Many of the British officers now fighting the 
Americans liad fought there side by side with Putnam and Stark. Gen- 
eral Amherst took it from the French in '59, and the English had made 
it a strong fortification. Ethan Alien, with a conipany of Green Mount- 



CüüNTRY AROUNO TICONDEROGA. 



ain boys, had Beized it on the lOth of May, 1775, astonishiiig the British 
offieere in cominand by demanding the surrender in the ñame of "Con- 
gress and the Great Jehovah." General Knox had dragged a large num- 
ber of the eannon to Boston in February, '76, and Dodifer had i-amined 
lióme many a ball into the eighteen-poiinders on Winter Ilill. Bnt now 
otlier camión were mounted on the parapete, and General St. Clair, who 
was in command, was making preparations to give Burgoyne a warm re- 
ception. lie had abont two thoiisand five hundred men ; bnt aboiit nine 
hundred soldiers from Xew Ilampshire and Massachusetts came to aid 
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TICOVDEROGA. 

liim, making his forcé tliree tlioiisand foiir himdred. St. Clair was con- 
lident tliat líurgoyne woiild not be able to take the fort. He bnilt a great 
boom of timber across the narrow pait of the lake, opposite the fort, aiui 
ereeted another fort on a high hill, ealled Moiuit Indepeiideiiee, on the 
Vermont side. It was ealled Mount Independence, from the fact that the 
Declamtiou of Independence was read to the soldiera on the top of the 
niountain in '76, the soldiers having swung their hats and cheered lustily 
at the conclusión of the reading. 

Dodifer was once more with the army at Ticonderoga. He was a ser- 
geant now, and went out with a scouting-party one day toward Chimney 

Point, opposite Crown Point, to see what 
Burgoyne was doing. He came across a 
Tory who was distribnting a proclamation 
to the people. General Bnrgoyne liad writ- 
íen ít at Montreal. It was a printed docu- 
ment, and General Burgoyne expected that 
it would strike terror to the hearts of the 
l^eople in the New Ilampshire Grants, as 
Yermont was then ealled. The soldiere 
gathered round while Dodifer read it. Thus 
ciiiMNc;\ POINT. ^^ began : 
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"jffy John Burgoyney Esquire^ Lieutenant-generál of Ilis MajeBtxfa 
Forcea in America, Colonel ofthe Queen^s Begiment of Ligkt Dragoons, 
Governor of Fort Williamy in Norih Britain / one of the Commona 
of Great Britain in Parliament, and Commanding an Anny and Fleet 
£inj>loyed on an Expedition from CanadaP 

'' Aiiy inore titles ?" a soldier asked. 

The proclamation described the army, how powerf ul ¡t was, aiid magni- 
fied the nuniber of Indians. General Bursoviie said: 

"I have but to give stretch to tlie Indian forcea uiider niy direction 
— and they amount to thonsaiids — to overtake the hardened enemies of 
America,'' 

The proclamation threatened terrible conseqnences upon all who would 
iiot siibmit. Tlie soldiers were not in tlie least frightened by the procla- 
mation, but took the Tory to the fort a prisoner. 

On the Ist of July Burgoyne was ready to move. The Indians went 
tlirongh the woods along the western shore of tlie lake toward the fort, 
while tlie British and Ilessians, about eight thonsand, embarked once more, 
and eailcd up the lake. 

The American soldiere, from the top of Moiint Independence, conld 
see far down the lake. They l)eheld the boats, one after another, come 
round a point of laúd in grand procession. There were so many boats 
that the lake seemed black with theni. The bright uniforms, the flags, 
the forest of bayonets gleaming in the sun, the dipping of the oars, made 
it a grand spectacle. 

The British landed on the New York side nortli of the fort, pitched 
tlieir tents, and advanced and took possession of the road leading to Lake 
George. Lieutenant Twiss, the chief-engineer of Burgoyne's army, looked 
at Mount Defiance. He saw that it was much higher than Ticonderoga, 
and, although the mountain was steep and rugged, he thought that cannon 
might be dragged to the top. General Fraser set his soldiers to work dur- 
iug the night, and before morning they had a path to the top; but when 
the sun rose they quit work, and lay still in the woods through the day. 
The next night the soldiers were at it again, and, under the light of the 
full moon, dragged several cannon to the top, and placed them in position 
to pour a fire down into the fort. 

It was Dodifei''s turn to stand guard on that night The moon was 
full, and its beautifiJ líght fell upon the mountain and reflectcd its shad- 
ows from the lake. The air was calm ; not a ripple disturbed the water. 

In the fort every thing was hushcd in silence. All except the sentinels 
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TICONDEROOA AND THE LAKE, FROM MOüNT DEFIANCB. 

were asieep. Dodifer conld Iiear confnsed iioises from tlie Biitisli camp, 
and wondered what was goiiig on. The moniing dawiied, and as tlie light 
streamed np the east he saw tliat the top of Moniit Defianee was swarm- 
ing with British troops. General St. Clair carne out froni his qiiarters and 
beheld tlie scene with amazement. He saw that, having neglected to for- 
tify that point, the fort was of no acconnt. He niust evacúate it at once. 
Bnt as the Britisli conld see all that was going on in the fort, he conld 
raake no movement till night. 

General Fraser was not qnite ready to open fire, and the day passcd 
qnietly ; bnt when night camtj every body was astir in the fort. All hands 
were set to work loading bateanx with provisions and animnnition. St. 
Clair had two hnndred bateanx, besides some arined galleys. The boats, 
as fast as loaded, started np the lake toward Skenesborongh (Whiteliall). 
To make the British think that he was going to stand a siege, General St 
Clair ordei'ed the cannon to open fire upon Mount Defianee. 
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Dodifer laid down his mnsket, and lielped load and fire tlie great tliirty- 

tw()-pounder. They elevated the inuzzle 

of the giin so as to send the ball plninp 
npon the top of tlie monntain. That 
inade it easy loadíng. 

Dodifer rammed home the cartridge, 
then a soldier put the heavy thirty-two- 
ponnd ball into the rauzzle of the gnn, 
and Dodifer pnshed it down with the 
raramer. While he was doiiig this an- 
other soldier primed the gnn: then all 
stood back while one tonched it ofF. The 
gun-carriage wonld almost leap frora the 
ground, and the report went rolling up 

and down the lake and ont over the hille, ^^^"^^^^ "' ''^^'^• 

and tlien as they listened they conld liear the ball crash against the rocks, 
or tcar íts way through the trees, making it decidedly uncomfortable to 
the British on the monntain. 

The soldiers in the fort packed their knapsacks with provisions, and 
their cartridge-boxes with powder. It was about three o'clock when they 
left the fort and crossed the bridge to the Vermont side. 

As Dodifer ci-ossed the bridge he could see signs of approaching day. 
General St Clair had given strict ordere against setting any of the bnild- 
ings on fire ; bnt suddenly the top of Monnt Independence was all ablaze. 
General Fermoy, in command there, disobeyed the order, and set the bar- 
racks on fire. The British on Monnt Defiance conld see all that was going 
on ; their drnms beat the long roll, and the British and Hessians sprung to 
their arms to be ready to make pnrsnit. 

It was nearly fonr o'clock when Dodifer, who was in the rear-gnard, 
iinder Colonel Francis, started from the foot of Mount Independence. 
The army was retreating to Castleton, in Vermont. Besides his gnn, Dod- 
ifer had cartridge-box and bnllet-ponch filled with powder and balls, and 
his knapsack with provisions. He had his blanket — in all nearly sixty 
ponnds, that he staggered nnder. All day long, throngh the hot midsum- 
mer snn, he marched, reaching Ilnbbardton, eighteen miles from Ticonde- 
roga, at night. 

Every body was in motion in General Bni'goyne's army. Some of the 
soldiers riished into the fort, others went to work with axes cntting away 
the bridge and the boom, and long before noon the British gnn-boats were 
past the obstrnction, and, with all sail spread, were hastening to captnre the 

11 
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bateaux o£ General St. Clair. Before night tlie gnii-boats carne up with 

tliem near Skeiiesborouorh' 
The crews, seeing the Brit- 
¡sh boats cióse iipon tliem, 
ran tliem ashore, set tliem 
011 lire, and fled to Fort 
Edward. 

So the fortress, which 

every body supposed wonld 

be an insuperable barrier 

to Burgoyiie, had fallen in 

a night, and there was notli- 

ng to hinder his advance to 

my, except a few hundred 

ps under Geneml Schnyler at 

vas carried by messengere to 
''ork, and Philadelphia. Ev- 
jtounded. General Washing- 
iladelphia, watching General 
was what he wrote to Gen- 

THE PLACE M'HERE THE BOATS ^^^' Scllliyler ! 

WERE BüRNED. 44 Tho evaciiatíon of Tíconderoga is an 

event of chagrín and snrprise not apprehended, ñor within the cornpass of 
my reasoning." 

When the evacnation took place, the people of Xew England were 
turning ont by the thoiisand to oppose Burgoyne. Some companies were 
alinost at Ticondcroga; bnt now they turned sadly about and niarched 
home. It was a disheartening day that 5th of Jnly, 1777. 

Bnt there was more disheartening news for the conntry to hear. Col- 
onel Francis, with his own Massachusetts regiment, Colonel Seth Wamer's 
regiment of Green Monntain Boj's, and Colonel Hale's New Hampshire 
regiment, spent their fií-st night at Hubbardton. Dodifer had not slept a 
wink for forty-eight honrs. He eat his snpper, sprcad his blanket nnder 
a tree in a wheat-field, and soon was sonnd asleep, with his knapsack for a 
pillow. Colonel Francis did not know that General Fraser, with a portion 
of the British troops, and General Reidesel, with the Hessians, were in pur- 
snit of him. Quite likely he thought that Burgoyne would take his whole 
army by water to Skenesborongh. But there were a large number of 
Tories from Skenesborono^h, and the towns in New York and Vcrmont, 
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wíth General Burgojne. Major Skene himself, who lived at Skcnesbor- 
ongh, had joined Burgoyne, and was giving all tlie inforination possible, 
and doíng what he could to help Burgoyne conquer his fellow-countryínen. 
Some of the Tories who knew all the roads were acting as guides to Gen- 
eral Fraser, who marched late into the night General Fraser was inform- 
ed that the rear-guard, under Colonel Francis, had halted at Hubbardton, 
and laid his plans to surprise and capture it With the light-infantry he 
pressed on till he was within tliree miles of Hubbardton, wheu be halted 
and allowed his men to rest till three o'clock, and then started again. 

It was sunrise on tlie morning of the 6th of August Tlie drummer had 
beaten the reveille, and the American soldiers had risen from their beds 
on the ground. Some were folding up their blankets, some washing their 
faces in a little brook. Others were kindiing fires to cook their breakfast 
and light their pipes. Dodifer was getting ready to eat breakfast, when 
there was the crack of a gun, fired by one of the pickets. Then another, 
and another. A picket suddeuly discovered a red-coat standing on a big 
rock, and looking around to see what he could discover, The picket fired 
at him, and the soldier rolled from the rock, a dead man; but behind him 
were other British soldiers, and now it was discovered that General Fraser, 
with the light-infantry, was upon them. 

Dodifer quit his breakfast, seized his gun, and every body else did the 
same. " Fall in !" shouted Colonel Fmncis, and in a raoment the soldiers 
fell into line. Colonel Francis had about thirteen hundred men ; but some 
were sick, others were stragglers that had been picked up on the way. 
General Fraser had about eight hundred of the best soldiers in Burgoyne's 
army, and General Keidesel was coming with as many Hessians. 

General Fraser was forming his lines to make an attack ; but Colonel 
Francis did not wait for him. He marched thi-ongh the wheat-field, and 
fell upon the British. The fight began along a little brook, partly in the 
tíeld and partly in the woods. Colonel Francis was a brave ofBcer, and so 
was Colonel Warner, and they commanded brave men. The men in War- 
ner's regiment were fighting for their homes, for many of them lived in 
that región. 

General Fi*aser was also a brave ofBcer, the ablest in Burgoyne's army 
— abler than Burgoyne himself. In all England there were no better gol- 
diers than those with him at that moment. They were under excellent 
discipline; but they found their match in the undisciplined troops in front 
of them. 

Colonel Francis advanced boldly to meet the British, and in a few mo- 
ments there was a terrific fire. Dodifer saw a battalion of red-coats come 
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out froin the woods. The rays of tlie risíng sun fell ín their faces, and 
were reflected from their bright buckles, guii-barrels, and bayoneta. Be- 
yond tlie red unifornis was a dark background of shadows uuder the tail 
forest-trees. He took delibérate aim, as did bis comrades, and niany a 
British soldier fell under their withei-ing fií-e. For nearly au hour the fight 
raged, when the British gave way, and the Aniericans were masters of the 
field ; bnt only for a nioment, for just then the Hessian drum-beat waa 
heai'd, and General Reidesel appeared, with his banners waving in the 



niorning aír. He qiiickly formed Ins men, and the British, who had retreat- 
ed, now carne back to renew the battle. 

Tlie Tories with General Fi-aser told hiin that the only road by which 
the Americans could retrcat was one leading sonth-west to Skenesborough. 
He at once sent the Earl of Balcarris, with the grenadiers, to take posses- 
sion of it, and to fall npon the left flank of the Americans. At the same 
time General Reidesel attacked the right flank. 

It is possible that the Americans would have remained masters of the 
field even now, had not the stragglers and the men in Colonel Hale's regi- 
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nient retreated wlien tliey saw the Brítish ín possession of tlie road. A 
panic seized thera, and tbey fled up a steep hill-side iiito the woods. Mauy 
were so frightened tliat tbey threw away their guns and every tbing else. 

Dodifer saw the grenailiere come up the road, to attack Colonels 
Francis and Warner in tlie rear. At the same moment the Hessians^ 
carne down upon the ríght, and Fraser, with the hght-infantry, cbarged 
in front. He saw Colonel Fi-ancis fall mortally wounded. The line gave 
way as a dam breaks in a f i-esbet, and every body i-an. Dodifer was too 
oíd a soldier to throw away bis gun or knapsack, or any tbing else, till 
obhged to. He had not toiled throngh the woods to Quebec for notbing. 
He had no intention of throwing away bis dinner. He niade bis way np 
the steep hill-side, with the ballets wbistling abont hiin and the British in 
pui-siiit, biit, with the otliere, made bis way through the woods, and reached 
Rntland. 



BATTLE-FIBLD AT HUBBARDTON. 

It was a terrible blow. More than one hiindred had been killed and 
wonnded, some had been taken prisoners — in all, more than three hnndred 
were lost. The little army was scattered and disheartened. 

But General Fraser had not won bis victory witbont los?. Nearly two 
hnndred British and Hessians had been killed or wounded in the short but 
desperate battle. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FOKT SCHUYLEK. 



NÍCHOLAS DOLOFF was on tlie march once more. Men were 
Deeded to check Burgoyiie, and he shouldered his gun and started. 
He marched to Albany, wliere the troops were gatliering under General 
Scluiyler. 



ALBANT ONE HUMDRED TEARS AGO. 
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lie foiind that Albany was a queer oíd town. It was settled by tlie 
Dutch. Many of the honses wei-e built of brick, wliich tliey liad brouglit 
from Holland. The buildings stood with tlieir gables toward the street. 

The oíd Diitch burghers took life easy, smoking their pipes and driuk- 
ing beer, and talking with their f riends. In the warm sunimer evenings 
the round-faced Dutch girls used to sit beneath the porches of the queer 
oíd honses, and chat with the young mynheers of the town. 

Troops were wanted to drive back Colonel St. Leger at Fort Schuyler 
up the Mohawk. During the French and Indian war it was called Fort 
Stanwix; but it had been changed to Schuyler in honor of General 
Schuyler, who lived at Albany, 
and who was in command of the 
Northern Military Department, 
doing what he could to stop Bur- 
goyne. 

Nicholas and his fellow-sol- 
diers were marching to stop Col- 
onel St. Leger, whom Burgoyne 
had sent frora Monti-eal up tlie 
St. Lawi-ence and through Lake 
Ontario to Oswego. St. Leger 
was to attack Fort Schuyler, and 
then sweep down the valley of 
the Mohawk, and join him at 

Albany. It would not be a dif- ^^^^^^ ^„,^,^ schutler. 

ficult journey for St. Leger, for 

he could take all his cannon and supplies by water up the Oswego River, 
through Oneida Lake, almost to the fort. When he had captured the 
fort, he could drag his boats a short distance to the Mohawk, and descend 
that stream to Albany. 

Colonel St. Leger was accompanied by Sir John Johnson, son of Sir 
William Johnson, who defeated Dieskau at Lake George in 1755, whose 
home was at Johnson Hall, in the valley of the Mohawk. Sir John had 
fled to Canadá in 1776, and had enlisted a regiment of Canadians and 
Tory Americans, who wore coats trimmed with green, and so wei-e called 
"Johnson Greens." 

Another officer with Colonel St. Leger was Colonel John Butler, who 
had enlisted a regiment of Tories, most of them citizens of the Mohawk 
Valley, who had fled t^ Canadá. Another Tory ofíicer was Colonel Daniel 
Clous, a son of Sir William Johnson, but whose mother was an Indian. 
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Besides tliese, Colouel St. Leger had tlie Muliawk cliicf, Joseph Brant, 
wliose Iiidian iiaine was Thayeudaiiegtia, and whose mother Sir Willianí 
took for oue of Lis wives. (Tliayeudanegea meaus, iii English, " Buií- 

dle üf Sticks.") He had been 
educated by Eev. Mr. Wheelock, 
at Lebanon, Connecticut, who 
tanglit Indiaii ehildrcn, and who 
started Dartmouth CoUege, ¡ii 
Kew Ilainpshire, as an Indian 
school. The yoiing chief could 
speak good English, and had been 
, tning to edúcate his tribe. He 
' had accepted the Christían relig- 
ión, and was a niissionary inter- 
preter to the good Mr. Kirkiand, 
who preached in a little ineeting- 
honse near Johnson Hall ; biit Sir 
John had esponsed the king's side 

BDNDLB OF 8TICK8. ^^ ^^^ w»»'' ^^'^ '^ ^^^8 quite natu- 

ral that Bundle of Sticks should 
take the same side. More, he had been to England, and had been made 
niuch of by Sir John's friends in high Ufe. Bundle of Sticks had in- 
fluenced the Indians, and all the tribes, except the Oneidas, had agreed 



JonWSON 8 IIOC8E. 
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to take the war-path against the " Bostou meu," as tliey called the Amer- 
icans. 

St. Leger had in all seventeen hundred men, witli several cannon, and 
an abuudaut snpply of provisions. A great many of his soldiei-s liad their 
homes in the vicinity of Fort Schuyler, and they were gohig to figlit their 
Dld neighbora and f rienda. 

The firet night after leaving Albany, Nicholas and his fellow-soMiers 
camped at Schenectady; the second night 
they reached Johnson Hall, the honse built 
by Sir William, and where he used to en- 
tertain the Indian chiefs and distribute 
trinkets to the bravea and squaws, and from 
which Sir John had fled the year before. 
The honse was built in 1760. It was sixty 
feet long and forty wide, and two stories 
high. The walls were thick, and there were 
loop-holes around the eaves through which 
it would be easy to fire npon an enemy* 

J tr J BUTLEK8 HOC8E. 

outside. There were two stone buildings 

,iiear by, with loop-holes in the walls. Although the Indians were friendly 
to Sir William, he had taken the precaution to uiake his buildings forts, 
for there was no knowing what might happen. Sir John had fled from 
the place the year before with Brant and Colonel John Butler, and Walter 
Butler, a son of John, who lived in a small house down the valley. 

The next day, Nicholas passed the church in which Mr. Kirkland 
preached, and where Bundle of Sticks used to listen to his sermons and 
interpret tliem to the Indians. After passing the meeting-house, they 
carne to a large brick house, the residence of Gen- 
eral Herkimer, who welcomed thera heartily. They 
found the militia of the country, nearly eight hun- 
dred in number, quartered there, for the citizens 
knew that St. Leger was on his way, and would 
soon be in the valley, and they had tumed out to 
defend their homes. We shall hear more about his 
neighboi-s by-and-by. 

Beyond General Herkimer's the soldiers carne 

to a place called Little Falls, wliere the river has 

woni a narrow channel through a great ridge of 

rocks, over which it leaps, whirls, and tumbles in a 

THE cHüRCH. ft'ightful mauner. The baggage of the regiment 
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and a lot of supplies for Fort Schnyler liad been taken alonor in boats ; bnt 
here the soldiei-s bad to uuload tbem, carry tliem past tbe falls, aud reload 
tliem. 



THE MOHAWK AT LITTLB FALLS. 



The next camping-place was at "Germán Fíats," settled by Germans 
in 1720, wliere there was a stone meeting-house. The next day they hait- 
ed at a place called Oriskan^, where a little creek joined the Mohawk, 
and where the road mn through a ravine, once a causeway niade of logs^ a 
place which we shall visit again farther on. 

Jnst before Bnnset, Nicholas looked across a field and saw the fort 
which he had come to defend situated opposite a bend in the river. The 
gates opened, and he and his fellow-soldiers marched in, glad to be at their 
jouniey's end The soldiers in tlie fort set np a shout of joy ; for that very 

aftemoon, the 2d of August, Bundle 
of Sticks and his Indians, and Lieu- 
tenant Bird with a British flag, the ad- 
vance column of St. Leger's army, had 
made their appearance, and St. Leger 
was not far ofiF. At that very moment 
they could hear the British drnms, and 
in a short time the red-coats and Iles- 
sians, and the Johnson Greens and To- 
rios, were seen coming across the plain 
north-west of the fort. 

Colonel Gansevoort commanded tho 

fort, and had a brave officer with him, 

Colonel Willett, and about one thousand 

men. They had provisions enough for 

STONB MEETING-HOUSE AT GERMÁN FLAT8. síx wccks, and plcnty of ammunitiott 
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for tlie rauskets, biit lacked caiinon-balls. He saw that the fort was stroiig, 
aud was confldeiit that St. Leger never could make mucli impression on 

the thick earth embanknients. He 
felt very sure that thoy could success* 
f ully defend it. 

Colonel Gansevoort had no flag; 
but 80on contrived to make one by 
cnttmg np some ehirts for the white 
stripes, and Borae flannel for the red 
stripes. He lacked the bine for the 
iicld of stars, but Captaiu Swartwout 
had a bluc c1oak« 

" Here, take it " said the captain. 

Cíoloiiel Gansevoort accepted it, 
cut out a large square píece, sewed 
the Btars and stripes to it, nailed the 
flag to a pole, and raised it above the 

COLONEL GANSEVOORT. ° i troT 

fort, and was ready for St. Leger. 

That ofiícer had raarched up in grand style from Lake Oneida. He 
gave the Indians, under Brant, the post of honor, with the British flag at 
their head. Tlien carne sixty Tory sharp-shooters, led by Captain Watts; 
then Colonel John Butler with his Tories, and Sir John Johnson with 
the Johnson Greens ; and then the Eighth and Thirty-fourth British reg- 
iments, and the Hessians, followed by the artiilery and baggage. His 
drums were beating and colors flying. Perhaps he thought to frighten 
the Americans ; but they were not 
60 easily fríghtened. 

A British oñicer with a white 
flag approached the fort. Colonel 
Gansevoort sent out an officer to 
see what he wanted, and found 
that he had brought a proclania- 
tion very much like the one which 
Bnrgoyne had sent out from Lake 
Champlaín, ofifering clemeney to 
all who would lay down tlieir 
armsjbut declaring terrible venge- 
ance upon all who would not. 
The soldiers read the proclama- 
tion, and laughed at it colonel marinüs willett. 
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The tlie tort, 

St. Lege 7BS liarm- 

lery int e day the 

began te ptlirongli 

fort. The balls strnck st. leoer's attack upon the grass, on their handa 
iiito the earth - walls, '^"^ schüyleb, ^^^ knees, and wouiided 

two or three nieu ; but Nicholas and his comrades soon stopped that f nn. 
They kept cióse watch throngh the loop-holes, and a half-dozen fired as 
soon as they saw the flash of an Indianas giin, and the savages went baek 
qiiicker than they canie. 

Wliile this was going on, Colonel Gansevoort sent word to General 
Herkimer that the attack had begnn. General Herkimer niarched the 
next day, the 5th of Angust, with his eight hundred men. The messen- 
gers started back to the fort with the news that Herkimer was coming. 
Herkimer reached Oriskany, eight miles from the fort, before noon, and 
halted. He was a prndent man. He thonght that if St. Leger knew ho 
was on liis way, the Britísh commander niight get between liim and th« 
fort, and attack ]iim at a disadvantage. He had eent word to Gansevoort 
to tire three giins the moment tlic niessenger arrived, and he halted to 
hear the gnns, for then Gansevoort wonld act in concert with him. lí St. 
Leger left to attack him, Gansevoort would make a sortie on St. Leger. 

But tlie officers and men were impatient of tlie delay ; they wanted to 
pnsh on. Colonel Cox and Colonel Paris urged him to basten forwaixl. 
They accnsed him of being a coward. That was hard to bear. 

" I am placed over yon as a father and guardián, and shall not Icad 
yon into diflSculties from which I may not be able to extricatc yon," Her- 
kimer replied. 

That did not satisfy the impatient men. 
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" Yon are a Torj," said Cox, 

Tliat was a sharp sting. Cox and liÍ8 fellow-colonels were next in com- 
mand, and Herkimer saw that to delay any longer would have a disas- 
trous effect npon the nien. 

" March on !" be shouted. 

Well wonld it have been for Colonel Cox and many of the impatient 
men ¡f they bad beeded tbe wise plan of General Herkimer. 

" If we are attacked," said he, " yon wbo acense me of being a cow- 
ard will be the first to rnn." 

Tlie colnmn moved on. General Herkimer made a mistake in not 
sending pickets in ad vanee, and we sball soon see wbat liappened for want 
of snch prudence. Tbe men marched witbout order, not di'eamíng that 
they míght be attaeked. 

Tbe Tories with St. Leger knew that Herkimer was on bis way, and 
St. Leger sent Bnndle of Sticks, Butler, and Captain Watts, with about 
twelve bnndred men, to surprise liim. Nicliolas, from the parapet of tbe 
fort, saw tbe Indians and Tories move down tbe river, and wondered 
wbere they were going. Tbe niessenger sent by Herkimer bad not tben 
arrived. It was noon when be came. He bad taken a roundabont con 1*80 
to einde tlie Indians. 

"Fire tbree cannon as qnick as yon can, for Herkimer is on tbe march, 
and will cnt bis way throngh. He wants a sortie made from tbe fort at 
once," said tbe messeng§r. 

The soldiers gavc a hnri*a. All hands were ready to go. Bnt a dark 
cloud bad been rísing in the west, and tbe lightnings were flashing and 
thunder rolling, and the rain soon fell in torrents. When tlie shower was 
over the gates opened, and Colonel Willett, with two bnndred and fifty 
men and a cannon, started ont, moved mpidly across the field, and made 
a furions attack npon tbe Johnson Greens, the British, and the Hessians. 
Tbe attack was so sndden, so unexpected and f nrious, that tlie enemy fled 
in all directions. Nicbolas and bis commdes gave a burra, and rnsbed 
into tbe Tory camp. Sir John Johnson tried for a moment to rally bis 
men, bnt soon fonnd that he mnst take to bis heels, or be captnred. He 
bad no time to pnt on bis coat. Nicbolas and bis comrades seized all tbe 
plnnder that was visible, tben rnsbed npon tbe Indian camp, set fire to tbe 
wigwams, and cbased the Indians into the woods. In a few minntes, be- 
fore St. Leger conld get bis troops nnder arms, they bad seized twenty-one 
wagon-loads of clotbing, provisions, and ammunition — taken five British 
standards, all of Sir Jobn's baggage, bis writing-desk and papcrs, and were 
back in tbe fort again witbout losing a man. They raised the standard on 
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the parapet beneath the 6tai*s and stripes, so that St. Legcr coiild see them, 
and hiirraed louder tlian ever. 

General Herkimer had reached the ravine at Oriskany. His men 
wei-e Crossing the causewav. Just at that place the road ran nearly south, 
and there was a hill covered with beeches and raaples on the west side. 
The soldiei's were marching without any order, never niistrusting that the 
hill was swarming with Tories and Indians. Suddenly there waa a wild 
yell, the rattle of guns, and the balls carne pouring down upon them. Col- 
onel Cox, who had charged Herkimer with being a coward and a Tory, fell 
dead. The column was thrown into confusión. It was a terrible moinent. 
Men were falling, but no one was to be seen. The yells carne from all 
qnarters, the bullets also. Those in the rear fled in an instant toward Fort 
Herkimer, leaving their comrades to fight the battle alone. 



«ATTLE-FIELÜ AT OKI8KANV. 



A monient later, Herkimer, who was on hoi-scback, received a ball 
through one of his legs. He was taken from liis horse. 

" Take off the saddle," lie said. 

A soldier took it off, and placed it on the ground nndcr a tree. The 
brave man sat down in it. 

*'Now, fight 1" he said, and encouraged his men, telling them to get 
behind the trees. They Avere surronnded, and could not escape. They 
saw the Indians scalping the dead, recognizcd some of their oíd neighbors 
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aiuoDg tlie Tories, and resolved to fight to the bitter end. Thcy saw the 
brave oíd man whom they had accused of being a coward, with his leg 
sliattered and bleeding, take out liis tinder-box, light his pipe, and com- 
ineuce smoking as calmly as if sitting beneath the porch of liis oíd home. 
That put them to the bliish. They plncked iip heart, loaded their giins, 
took delibérate aim, and picked o£F the Indians and Tories as if they were 
so many wolves and foxes. 

While the battle had been going on, deep and heavy thnnder had been 
rolling overhead, and the rain began to fall. Neither party could load 
their guns while it was raining. During the shower Herkimer re-arranged 
his men. He fonned them in a circle, told them to take their stand be- 
hind the large trees — two men to a tree. He had noticed that the Indians, 
after a soldier had fired, would rush up witli their hatchets, and kill him 
while lie was reloading his gnn. 

" One fire, and the other keep watcli," said Herkimer. 

The battle began again. The Indians tried their oíd game. 

A soldier fired. An Indian riished forward to bury his hatchet in the 
soidier's sknll, but the next moment fell headlong with a bullet through 
his own skull. 

The Tory leader thonght that he coiild capture Herkimer by stratagem» 
He sent one of his companies to the rear, told the men to turn their coats 
inside out to hide the green facings, and come as Americans from the fort 
to aid Herkimer. 

Soon there was a cry among the Tories that the Americans from the 
fort were cióse at hand. The turn -coats carne down the road, breaking 
through the Tory lines. They were cióse upon Herkimer, when Captain 
Gardiner recognized an oíd Tory neighbor, and the Americans poured a 
voUey into the ranks of their pretended friends. So that game could not 
be played. More than half of Herkímer's men were killed or wounded ; 
but still they fought on, never thinking of giving in. They had picked off 
nearly orie hundred Indians. The Indians wanted to take scalps, but could 
not get up to the wounded without themselves being shot. Suddenly a 
panic seized them. 

" Oonah ! oonah !" was the cry which the Americans heard, and in an 
instant the Indians were gone. The panic seized the Tories, and they too 
fled, leaving their killed and wounded. More than two hundred of the 
Indians and Tories had fallen, and more than four hundred of the Ameri- 
cans. The brave general was carried down the river to his own home, 
where he died a few days later. He had fonght one of the bravest battlea 
of the war, and was victor. 
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Tlie Tories and Indians made tlieir way baek to camp to fiíid tliat tlieir 

baggage was inside the fort. It 
-Nvas not comforting to thiiik that 
tliey liad been defeated, and liad 
lost their baggage wliile absent. 

The next morning a Britisli 
offieer approaclied the fort with a 
flag, having a letter for Colonel 
Gaiisevooi-t, written by Lientenant- 
colonel Billings and Major Frey, 
who liad been captiired at Oriska- 
ny, in which they urged Colonel 
Gansevoort to enrrender, for Gen- 
eral Herkimer had been ntterly 
defeated. Colonel Gansevoort had 
OENKRAL HERKiMEK'8 HOÜ8E. ^^ jj^^ ^f surrendering, and a few 

days later leanied that the oflScere had to choose between writing the letter 
and being shot 

The offieer demanded the snrrender of the fort. 

" Tell Colonel St. Leger," said Gansevooit, " that I do not accept a ver- 
bal snmmons to surrender.'^ 

The next morning, Colonel John Butler and two British officers ap- 
peared before the fort with a flag. Nicholas went out with an offieer to 
aee what they wanted. 

" We have a letter to del i ver to Colonel Gansevoort, and wish to be ad- 
mitted to the fort," said Bntler. 

"Blindfold them, and admit them,"6aid Gansevoort. 

The officere were blindfolded. They were taken into Colonel Ganse- 
voort's dining-room; but before they entered, Gansevoort had the blinds 
closed 80 that they conld not get a sight of any thing outside. Candles 
were lighted, and the bandages taken from their eyes. Nicholas stood 
gnard at the door and heard all that was said. 

Major Ancram, the British offieer, addressed Colonel Gansevoort 

Colonel St. Leger wished to avoid f nrther bloodshed, and the only sal* 
vation of the garrison was an iininediate snrrender on the honorable terms 
whích St. Leger would offer. The Indians were eager to march down the 
valley and niassacre the inhabitants, and. conld not be restrained nnless 
the fort was surrendered. There was no relief for the garrison, for Herki- 
mer had been defeated, and General Bargoyne was at Albany. Colonel 
Gansevoort and Colonel Willett were satisfied that the speech was all a lia 
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If Ilerkimcr had been defeated and Biirgoyiie was at Albaiiy, why the 
persistent atterapts to obtaíu a surreoder without attempting a siege ? The 
threat to let the Indiana loóse aroiised the iré of all the officers. Colonel 
Gansevoort deputed CJolonel Willett to reply to Major Ancram. Willett 
looked hiin in the eye and said : 

" Do I uuderstand yon, sir, to say that yon eame f rom a British colonel 
who is in command of the army that invests this fort? By yonr uniform 
yon appear to be a Biitish oflScer. You come to the commander of this 
fort to infoi'm hira that if he does not deliver np the garrison, Colonel 
St. Leger will send his Indiana to murder onr women and children. Yon 
will please reflect, sir, that their blood will be on yonr heads, not on oui-s. 
We are doing onr duty. The garrison is comniitted to onr charge, and 
we will take care of it I consider the message you have brought a de- 
grading one for a British officer to send, and by no means reputable for a 
British officer to carry. For my own part, before I would consent to de- 
liver this garrison to snch a nmrderíng set as yonr army, by yonr own ac- 
count, consists of , I would suffer my body to be íilled with splintere and set 
on fire, as yon know has at times been practiced by such bordes of women 
and children killera as belong to your army." 

The officer hnng his head in shame. He and Bntler were blindfolded 
once more, and they were led out of the foil;. They had seen nothing, ñor 
had they leamed any thing, except that they had a plucky garrison to con- 
qner. 

St. Leger placed his sentinels aronnd the fort so that no one conld get 
in or ont, and began to dig trenches. He must approach it by a regular 
siege. 

Colonel Gansevoort wished to coramnnicate the sitnation of afiFaire to 
Colonel Schuyler at Albany. Who would run the risk of getting throngh 
St. Leger's lines ? 

" I will," said Colonel Willett. 

" So will I," said Captain Stockwell. 

They waited till ten o'clock at night. It was pitch-dark and raining 
when they started. They crept on their hands and knees throngh the tall 
grass in the meadow, crossed the river on a log, and made their way past 
the sentinels. A dog barked, and they found that they were cióse to an 
Indian camp. They did not daré to move — did not know which way was 
north, which south. From eleven o'clock till almost day-break they stood 
there, not daring to move. Joyf ul sight ! The clouds broke in the eastj 
and they saw the bright morning-star glearning above the horizon. Stealth- 
ily they crept along. They heard the gnrgling of the water in the river, 
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went dow» to it, and waded ¡u the stream, so that tlie Iiidiaiis could iiot 
track tliein. They i-eached a settlement, obtained liorses, and rodé as fast 
as they could to Albany. 

General Arnold was there, and started at once with Colonel Leamed's 
brigade of Massachusetts troops. The troops reached Little Falls.. There 
they found some Tory prisonere, who had been captnred at Oriskany. Ono 
•was Yost Schuyler, a nephew of General Herkimer. The citizens had 
tried hira by court-inartial, and condemued him to be hanged ; and now his 
mother caine to Arnold begging that he wonld spare her son's life. 

"I can not interfere," said Arnold; and the poor woman, almost dis* 
tracted, pleaded still harder. 

Arnold thought he could use Yost to great advantage. 

" I will spare him on one condition," said Arnold : " that he shall go to 
St Leger, and tell him that a great army is on its way to relieve the fort ; 
and I will hold his brother in prisou as a hostage for the faithf ul pei'forin- 
anee of the servíce/' 

The brother was put into prison, and Yost was glad enongh to start on 
such an errand. A frieudly Oneida went with him to aid him. Yost hung 
np his coat, and had the süld¡ei*s fire several bullets through it He put it 
on and staited. He reached Bundle of Sticks's camp, and ran into it ont 
of breath. The Indians w^ere at the raoment consulting the Great Spirit 
through their medicine-man. 

"The Americans are cí)ming" said Yost. 

" How many ?" the Indians asked. 

He pointed to the leaves on the titees and to the holes in his coat. AU 
of those bullets the Americans had fired at him. Just then the friendly 
Oneida carne upon the run, and two more that he had picked up, and they 
pointed to the leaves on the trees. 

" Burgoyne is cut to pieces," said one of them, telling a big lie. 

"Arnold is cióse by with three thousand men," said the other, telling 
another lie. 

The chiefs ran to St. Leger with the news, and said that they were go- 
ing home. They would not stay and be killed. St. Leger made gi-eat 
promises to induce them to stay, offered them all the rum they could drink, 
but they would not touch it. 

" You said there would be no fighting for Indians — that we might look 
on and see white men fight ; but our bravos have been killed. We will not 
stay." 

They were gone. The Tories became panic-stricken, and fled. St. 
Leger went. The Tories threw away their arms and knapsacks, and every 
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tliing else, in tlieir liaste; and tlie Indiaus wlio bad carried tlie news pick- 
ed up the pluiider, and kept crying tliat the Americans wei*e coming, and 
frígktened tlie Toríes ahnofit oiit of their wit8. 

Yost ran a little way witli the rest, tben tnnied abont, carne back to 
tbe fort, and told Colonel Gansevooil; wbat bad bappened, and tbe gar- 
rison rusbed out, followed tlie fugitives, overtook tbem at Oneida, killed 
8ome, captured othere, burned tbeir boats, and dispersed the motley crew 
who bad lo6t every tbing^ and returned to tbe foii: laden witb tbe spoils oí 
YÍctorj. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BENNINGTON. 

TICONDEROGA was taken ; St. Clair^s anny scattered ; Burgovno 
was pnshing oii to the Hudson ; General Howe, with a great anny, 
was meuacing Philadelphia ; Colonel St Leger, at Fort Schnyler, was 
ready to sweep down the Mohawk ; the Indians were kílling and sealping, 
and the people were flying in terror before them. 

The days woi'e dark and glooniy, for Great Britain was putting f orth 
all her forces. 

The people of Verinont left their wheat-fields, tlieir homeR, packed np 
what goods they could, and moved into New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts. Some of the citizens of Albany fled into the country. 

" We are greatly burdened with people who have fled f rom the New 
Hampshire Grants," wrote the good minister of Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts, " almost down to the Connecticnt line." 

" The disaster at Ticonderoga has given our cause a dark and gloomy 
aspect," wrote Dr. Thacher in his journal. 

" Nothing sínce the war began has created sudí dissatisfaction,^ said 
the Boston Gazette. 

In a week an army of nearly five thonsand had been dispersed, and 
tliere was only a handful of men on the Hudson to oppose Burgoyne, and 
these were retreating to Albany. Tents were gone, provisions gone, gnns 
gone, courage gone, and an exultant eneray getting ready to move on and 
desoíate the country. 

No wonder that General Burgoyne felt well. He sat down and wrote 
a letter to Lord George Germain, and this was what he wrote : 

" As things have tnrned out, were I at liberty to march in forcé Jmme- 
diately by my left instead of my right, I should have little doubt of sub- 
duing before winter the provinces where the rebellion originated." 

The ministers at London had directed him to march to Albany, so that 
he could not turn aside as he MMshed and march to Boston. He must go 
on ; but he thonght it woiild be an easy matter to march across the coun- 
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try to Boston. He perhaps thought differeutly a few daj's later, as we 
shall see. 

Dodifer marched frora Rutlaiid to Bennington. There be learned 
tliat the Indians were killiiig atid sealping the iuhabitants at FortEdward; 
that a beaiitiful girl, Jane M'Crea, liad been killed and scalped. Her 
brother was a Whig ; but sbo had a lover, David Jones, who was a Torv, 
and had joined Burgoyne, 
who liad given him a 
lieutenant's commission. 
The news of her death 
was a terrible blow to 
Lieatenant Jones. It is 
said that no smile ever 
was seen npon his face 
af terward ; that the gray 
hair caine, and that he 
grew oíd while yet young 
in years. 

On the saine day that 
the Indians killed Jane 
M^Crea, they also killed 
and scalped a farnier, 
John Alien, who lived 
on the banks of the Hud- 
son, his wife, and two 
children. 

So many had been 
killed and scalped, that 
Genei-al Gates, who took 
cominand of the North- 
ern ariny, wrote a letter 
to Burgoyne, reinonstrat- 
ing, in the naine of hu- 
manity, against his per- 
mitting the Indians to 
kill the unoffending iu- 
habitants : 

" Upward of one hun- 
dred men, wornen, and . -^ .^ ^^^^ - 

children ha ve perished by 



PLACE WHEBE JANE MAGREA WAS MÜUDEBED. 
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the hands of the riiffians to whom, it is asserted, you bave paíd the price of 
blood," wrote General Gates. 

Biit Biirgojne could iiot control his "gentle hjenas," as Mr. Buike 
called tliem. To kill and scalp was the Indian's inode of warfare. 

Though the prospect was so glooiny, the people had no intention of 
giving up the contest. The Vermont Corainittee of Safety, at Manchester, 
sent a messenger to New Hampshire. The New Hainpshire Assembly 
carne together on the 17th of July, at Exeter. What to do they did not 
know. It was no use to wait for Congress to act, for that body was in ses- 
sion at Baltiniore. The State must defend itself. There was no money 
in tbe treasury to pay troops or to parchase provisions. They might issiie 
bilis of credit, but who woiild take them? They might proraise to pay, 
but who would furnibh beef, pork, and flour on their proinises? 



JOHN LANGDON 8 HOÜ8E. 



The fanners sat in silcnce. Then np rose Jolm Langdon, who kej^t 
a store in Portsmonth, down by the sea. It was a short speech that he 
made. This is what he said : 

"I have three thoiisand dollai-s in hard money; I will pledge my píate 
for as mnch more; I have seventy liogsheads of Tobago rnm, which shall 
be sold for as mucli as it will bring : these are at the service of the State. 
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If we siicceed in defending onr homcs and firesides, I may be i-einuner- 
ated ; if we do not, tlie property is of no valué to me. Our cid friend 
Stark, who did so nobly at Bunker Hill, may be 
safely ¡ntrusted with the enterprise, and we will 
check tlie progresa of Burgoyne." 

Glorious John Langdon 1 

The farraere listened to it. Tliey were thrill- 
ed by it. With so much hard cash to start with, 
and so much rum that they could sell, they 
could go ahead. 

Before niglit the militia of the State was all 
reorganized, and messengere were riding on fast 
horses to all tlie towns in the Merrimac Valley, 
with ordei-s to colonels and captains to march at general john stark. 
once. One mesaenger rodé westward to Derryfield with a general's com- 
niission in his pocket for Colonel John Stark, Dodifer's and Elijah's col- 
onel at Bunker Hill, to take command of all the troops, and to do what he 
could to stop Burgoyne. 

A great day's work that, as we shall see. Before the week was 
through, the men composing Colonel Stickney's, Nichols's, and Hobart's 
regiments, twenty-five companies in all, were on the march. Colonel 
Stickney had 602 men ; Colonel Nichols, 594 ; and Colonel Ilobart, 448 ; 
in all, 1644. Each man packed his knapsack, left his grain, ripe for the 
sickle, and started. They all flocked to Charlestown, on the Connecticut 
River. General Stark was there. Some of the men he set to work run- 
ning bullets. He had only one pair of raolds; but those were kept in 
use day and night. He wanted lead, and some of the farmers brought the 
clock-weights, some their pewter spoons and porringere, to be melted. 

General Stark found an oíd cannon at Charlestown ; it was nisty and 
not mounted ; but he obtained a pair of cart-wheels, placed it on the axle, 
and sent it over the Green Mountains. In some places where the hills 
were too steep fi>r the horses to drag it, the soldiers laid down their guns, 
lifted the wheels, and tugged at the ropes. 

Oíd men sixty find seventy years of age tumed out, and boys of fif- 
teen. Dodifer was surprised to see his younger brother, Enoch, come into 
carap. He was only fifteen. When the cali came for troops, Enoch had 
no coat, for the family had hard work to get bread enough to eat, to say 
nothing of clothes. But his mother soon had a coat for him. She took a 
meal bag, cut a hole for his head, two holes for his arms, cut off a pair of 
her stockings, sewed them on for sleeves, and with his knapsack and gun 
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he joined tlie bi-ave raen who were determined to do what thej' could in 
defeiise of the coiintry. Tliey stopped wherever night overtook them, 
kindled a bivonac fire, eat tlieir snpper, and lay down to sleep beneath 
the trees. 



DRAGGINO THE CANNON. 
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General Stark arríved at Bennington on the 6th of Aiigust. The next 
day Geneml Lincoln carne from General Sclinyler, wlio was at Saratoga, 
ordering General Stark to inarch at once to tbat place ; bnt General Stark 
was under orders from the State of New Hampshire, with liberty to act 
according to bis own judgment. 



MEW HAMPSHIRE BOT8. 



Schuyler wanted to get an army in front of Bnrgoyne. General Stark 
thííiight that he conld attack him to good advantage on the flank and rear, 
and would not go. 

Bnrgoyne liad reached the Hndson, bnt before he conld move on he 
ninst have a snpply of provisions sent forward from Lake Champlain. He 
mnst have hoi'ses, oxen, and wagons. He wanted to mount the Hessian 
dragoons, so that they conld sweep over the country, and bring in cattle. 
Fortnnately for him, the Americans had a lot of flonr, beef, pork, cattle, 
horees, and wagons, at Bennington, which had been collected for his spe- 
cial purpose. He wonld send a party to seize them, and then march to 
Charlestown, down the Connecticut to Brattleboro', then turn west and 
join him again, while Sir Henry Clinton would come up from Isew York, 
and Colonel St. Leger would come down from Albany. It would be a 
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grand move and a joyfiil iiieeting, for by that time the rebellion wonld be 
pretty effectually crushed. 

Burgoyne sent Coldnel Banme, a Hessian oflieer, with General Eeide- 
sel's disinouuted dragoons, a company of sharp-shooters, tlie best marks- 
nien of Fraser's división, a battalion of Tories from Verniont and New 
York, under Colonel Petera; a part of a Caiiadian regiment; the Hessian 
artillery, with two cannon ; fif ty chasseurs ; and one hundred and fif ty In- 
dians — in all, between seven and eight hundred nien. 

On the 13th of Augnst, Banme reached Cambridge, twelve miles west 
of Bennington, where he sni^prised fifteen Americans and captnred five of 
them, besides some cattle, which he sent to Burgoyne, with the infonnation 
that there were eighteen hundred Americans at Bennington, who, he sup- 
posed, wonld retire on his approach. 

General Stark did not know that Banme was so near him, for the men 
who had escaped from Cambridge, when they carne into Bennington, said 
that they had seen only some Tories and Indians. General Stark would 
not have the Tories and Indians prowling about the country in that way, 
and sent Lieutenant - colonel Gregg, with two hundred men of Colonel 
Nichols's regiment, down to stop the plunderers. 

Dodifer was one of the party. It was early in the moming when they 

Btarted. They marehed down the 
valley of a little river called tlie 
Walloomscoick. 

Mr. Van Schaick had a mili on 
the river, and a bridge cj'ossed the 
Btream cióse by the mili. Dudifcr 
had crossed the river, and was push- 
ing on, when he saw an Indian down 
the road in the bnshes. The líext 
moment a biillet carne whizzing 
throngh the air. He sent one in the 
other direction, and a moment later 
the guns were cracking all around 
him and the ballets flying. The 
two partios had come into collision. 
Colonel Grecrs^ ordered his men to 

VAN gClIAlCK 8 MILL. ^^ 

retreat across the bridge, and then, 
seeing a great body of the enemy down the road, told the men to break 
down the bridge. 

Some of the soldiers ran into the mili, and fired from the windows; 
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otliers ontside fired from beliind ti^es. Dodifer and some otliers tlirew 
tlie planks of the bridge iiito tlie ríver, and began to cut tlie stringers; 
bat befoi*e tliey had fínished, the bullets carne tbick and fast, and tbey 
bad to run. 

Colonel Gregg sent word to General Stark of wbat was going on, and 
General Stark sent a messenger northwai-d to Manchester, twenty-six miles, 
for Colonel Wamer^s regiment to basten to Bennington. Having done tbis, 
instead of retreating, he started witb all his troops to meet Baunie. 

The British and Ilessians were i-epairing the bridge, and messengers 
from Banme were riding to Bnrgoyne, with the news tliat be bad driven 
the rebels, and taken several barréis of flour and some wagons. 

General Stai'k formed bis men in line of battle'two miles above the 
mili ; but it was nearly night, and be did not like the position he had 
chosen, and concluded to fall back to his caraping-ground. It seemed to 
some of the soldiers like retreating; but Dodifer knew wbat stufiF General 
Stark was made of, and it did not trouble bim. He felt sure there would 
be hot work before long. 

Banme followed Stark up the valley to a bilí overlooking the little riv- 
er, pitched bis tents, and encamped for the night, which set in dark and 
miny. The British and Hessians were in their tents; but the Americans 
liad few tents. General Stark had his bead-quartere in The Catamonnt 
tavern, so called from the figure of a catamonnt on the sign. Dodifer 
and his brother, and a great many other soldiers, slept in the meeting-house. 
Some slept in barns and sheds, or wherever tbey could find shelter. 

In the night, Dodifer beard some soldiers tramping through the mud, 
and learned that tbey had come from Williamstown and Pittsfield and oth- 
er towns in Massachusetts. There wei'e about one hnndred, under Colonel 
Jacob Symonds : and Rev. Mr. Alien, of Pittsfield, came with them in his 
snlky. He had been a chaplain at Ticonderoga, and could fight as well 
as preach. 

Mr. Alien drove to the tavern, and hastened to see General Stark. 

" General," he said, " the people of Berkshire have frequently been 
called npon to fight, but never have had a chance, and we have resolved 
that if yon don't give us a chance now, never to turn out again." 

"Do yon want to go now, in the rain and darkness?" the general asked. 

*'No, I'm not particular about that." 

"Well, if the Lord gives us sunshine once more, and I don't give you 
fighting enough, you needn't turn out again." 

When Dodifer awoke in the morning, he saw that there was not a 
cloud in the sky. The air was calm. Not a breath of air stirred the lea ves 
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of the trees. Tlie groimd was soaked.* Tliere were pools of water iu tlie 
road, aiid the grass was wet ; but the sun soon dried it. 

Dodifer took a stroU out to the picket-liiie, picking blackbemes by the 
roadside, to take a look at the eneiny. There tliey were on a hill the 
other side of the river. The Hessians had rekindled their cainp-fires, a?id 
were cooking their breakfasts aiid drying their clothes. Tliey had thrown 
up an intreiichment oii the top of the hill. He could see the siiiilight re- 
flected froin their caunon. Down by tlie bridge that crossed the river 
were two log-houses: the Canadians were there. On a little knoU neai'er 
the east side of tlie Walloomscoick were the Torios, under Colonel Petera. 
They had thrown up íntrenchnients. He could see the Indians skulking 
about as if to get a cliance to scalp a Yaukee. He went back to cainp, 
cleaned hís gun, and was ready for battle. 

General Baume had learned enongh to make hiin cautious. He con- 
cluded not to inove on withont re-enforcements. He strengthened his in- 
ti*enchinents, and waited. The river near his intrenchments is so wind- 
ing that it almost forras the letter S — running west, then south, then west 
again. The hill on which Bauíne was encamped is between the two bends. 



BKMNIlfGTON BATTLE-OROUIfD. 

[The Bi-itl«h and Uessian intrenchmenU were on the hill in the centre of the r\ew. The Tortee were 
by the bridge« at the ríí;ht band, ou both sidee of the river. Tbe road ñ'om Cambridge is seeu croseiug 
the hill at iu base, and leuda enetward over the bridge to Bennington. Colonel Sückney atucked the 
Tories by the bridge, drove them acroea It, and ascended the hill near the fence muning up it. General 
Stark, wlih the maln body, Colonel Nichols, and Colonel Herrick, all attacked from the gronnd oow cov- 
ered with wooda. The second line of battle was formed near the three trees at the lefl of tbe Tiew.J 
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A Bmall brook comes down from the north-west, and emptíes into the river 
by the upper bend. North and west of the hill was a dense foi'est. South 
üf the hill were cleared fields. The road np which Baurae had marched 
frora Cambridge ci-ossed the river at the foot of tlie hill, and continued 
east to Bennington about two miles. 

Baume directed Colonel Peters and his Tories to cross the bridge and 
throw up intrenchments on the little knoU south of the road. He placed 
the Canadian troops in and around the log-houses by the bridge ; the Qer- 
raans and British occupied the hill, while the Indians skulked in the woods. 
Five hundred of Baiime's men were disciplined troops. 

The men and boys who had gathered at Bennington were nearly all 
of them farmers. They had come from the hay-fields to drive back the 
invader. True, they numbei-ed eighteen hundred — one hundred and fifty 
from Massachnsetts, a few from Vermont, and fifteen hundred from New 
Hampshire. Baume had eight hnndred ; but he was strongly intrenched, 
had two cannon ; his troops were disciplined, and had bayonets. Military 
men would say that the prebabilities j^ere all in favor of a victory to 
Baume. But Geneml Stark and his men had come to fight. General 
Stark divided his forces into three divisions — each división to attack at the 
same moment 

Noon. He selects Colonel Stickney and Colonel Hobart, with two hun- 
dred men from their regiments, to attack the Tories under Colonel Peters 
east of the river. He directs Colonel Herrick, with three hundred, to cross 
the river above the upper bend, where Baume can not see him, make a 
long march through the woods, go round north of the hill, and approach 
it from the west. He directs Colonel Nichols to folio w Colonel Herrick 
with two hundred men, and be ready to attack from the north. Colonel 
Nichols wants more men, and General Stark sends another hundred. That 
leaves about one thonsand with General Stark. 

We see the parties staiting out Colonel Stickney and Colonel Hobart 
leave the road, go threugh a com-field ; and each soldier pulís off a com 
tassel, and sticks it under his hat-band — not for a plume ; but they are all 
in citizen's dress, and so are the Tories under Peters, and the tassel will 
enable them to distinguish friends from foes. Colonel Stickney marches 
threugh a piece of woods, comes ont into an open field in front of the 
Tories, to attract attention ; but he will not make an attack till he heai-s 
the rattle of Herrick's guns from the west 

Three o'clock. It has taken Herrick three houre to make his circui- 
tous march through the woods. Stark and Colonel Wamer are sittiiig in 
their saddles, with the thousand men in line, half a mile up the river, 
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where Banrao can not see tlieni. Nichols has reaelied liis positíon in tlie 
woods iiorth of the hill. All are waiting tbe signal. There comes a rattle 
of gnus from the west. Ilerrick lias begim tlie battle. At the firet vol- 
ley the Indians take to their heels, through the woods, down tlie valley. 
They ha\e been in the woods, and ha ve discovered that they are full of 
Yankees. Yankees on the south, Yankees on the east, Yankees on the 
noith, Yankees on the west. They have no idea of being canght in a trap. 



"Forward!" It is Geneml Stark who issnes the order. The one 
thousand men move throngh the woods, and come oiit in view of the in- 
trenchment. The soldiers can see it swarming with British and Ilessian 
troops. 

" Soldiers, there are the red-coats I We mnst beat them, or else Molly 
Stark will be a widow tonight," says General Stark. 

Dodifer has been with General Stark behind the rail-fence at Bunker 
Elill, and knows that there is to be no boy's play in this battle. 

"Ilnrra! hurra!" the soldiers shout, making the woods ring, and let- 
ting the British and Hessians know that the battle is abont to begin in 
earnest. 

They march nearer, and begin the conflict. Almost at the same in- 
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stant there comes a roll from Stickney aiid Hobart, who are confronting 
the Tories, and a roar from Nichok. Oii all sides the battle begins. The 
oíd cannon on cart-wheels, which General Stark found at Charlestown, 
thundere — not hurling cannon -balls upon the inti'enchments, bnt stones, 
8nch as the soldiers can rain into it. for Stark has no cannon -balls. The 
two brass field-pieces of Baume reply. The British and Hessians load and 
fíre as fast as they can, and the hill smokes like a volcano. 

Men begin to drop in tlie ranks ; but nearer and still nearer to the 
intrenchments move the Unes. 

" Drive the Tories into the river !" is the shout which Stickney's and 
Hobart's raen send up. They rush npon the inti-enchment, pour in a vol- 
ley. Hobart closes aronnd it on one side, Stickney on the other. The 
strnggle is short and desperate ; but the Tories siiddenly lose heart, and 
flee across the bridge. Stickney and Hobart follow, make a rnsh npon 
tlie Cañad ians in the houses, and drive them ont and take possession. 
Some of the Tories flee down the road toward Cambridge ; but most of 
them join Baume on the hill. Hotter grows the fight, neai-er and still 
nearer. The battle now is on and around the hill. More dcafening the 
roar. 

Baume sees that the battle is going against him. His ammunition is 
failing. His men are brave. The Americans have no bayonets. He will 
charge upon them. The Reidesel dragoons make a rush, but are received 
with a volley. Dodifer fires into their faces ; and, though a line of bayo- 
nets is gleaming in his face, he will not run. He seizes his gnn by the 
barrel, and is ready to annihilate the Hessians. The dragoons waver, come 
to a halt, then turn and flee to their inti-enchments. 

" Charge ! charge !'* The order goes along the line. Officers shout it, 
soldiers shout it. With a yell, the Americans spring forward, sweep up 
the hill, and rush upon the intrenchments, to beat out the bmins of the 
Hessians and British. They leap over the breastwork, seize the cannon, 
capture the gnnners. The Hessians fall on their knees, throw down their 
guns, hold up their hands. Dodifer can not understand a word of their 
language, but knows that they are cryíng for quarter. Others, seeing 
that the battle is lost, flee down the road toward Cambridge, leaving every 
thing in their flight. 

What a wild hurra goes up! The battle is won, and the victorious 
troops disperse to collect the prisoners and the booty. The régimen ts 
are all disorganized. General Stark has promised them all the plunder, 
and each soldier is hunting for gnus, swords, pistols, or blankets. 

But suddenly they hear a drum-beat, and Lieutenant-colonel Breyman. 

13 
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with five htmdred British, makes liis appearance. He lias inarched twelve 
miles froin Cambridge, has met the fugitíves, gathered tbera up, and is 
liastening ou with bis fresh tix)op8 to retrieve the disaster. 

" Fall in ! fall i?i !" is the cry of the Amerícans. The lines reform. 
Men do iiot stop to find their owii regiments, but fall in where they are. 

On come the British, driviiig all before them. And now the battle 
niges hotter than ever. All is confusión on the American side, every thing 
in order on the British. Their voUeys are regular, and roll like peáis of 
thunder; while each American fights by hiinself. The British have two 
cannon. The Americans wheel the two captured frora Baume into posi- 
tion, and fire them. Step by step Breyman ad vanees, and the Americans 
fall back. Are they to lose the battle, after all ? 

And now Colonel Waraer's regiment, the one hundred and fifty men 
who were at Hubbardton, make tiieir appearance. They have marched 
f rom Manchester, twenty - five miles, have heard the roar of battle, and 
have come upon the run. They are bnrnhig to avengo the disaster at 
Hubbardton. They fall upon the British like a thunder-bolt. The red- 
coated line wavers, bi^eaks, and then, seized with a panic, all who can get 
away, flee ; those who can not, throw down their arms and give themselves 
up as prisoners. The escaped ones ñee down the road, followed by the 
Americans to Van Schaick's mili. Tiiere, in the evening twilight, the pur- 
suit ends, and the victorious soldiers return to the battle-ground and count 
up the spoils of victory — four cannon, nine hundred muskets, swords, and 
pistols, and seven hundred prisoners. Two hundred and seven British 
have been killed or wounded. The American loss is about one hundred. 

The expedition which was to snpply Burgoyne with horses, wagons, 
cattle, and provisions, has ended in disaste?*. A thousand men have been 
lost, and horses and wagons have not been obtained. Burgoyne begins 
to see that it wonld not be so easy as he had thought to march to Bos- 
ton. The farmers of New Hampshire have beaten two of his best officei*8 
in a pitched battle. Without bayonets they have charged upon intrenoh- 
ments — a thing unheard of. His prospecte, yesterday so bright, have all 
been changed. He sees that he will have troiible before reaching Albany. 
He writes a letter to Lord Germain. This is the beginning of disaster; 
he feara worse, but will try and do his duty. 

More díscouraging news reaches him. An Indian comes from the 
valley of the Mohawk. Colonel St. Leger has not been able to take Fort 
Schuyler, and is retreati ng to Canadá; so he will have no help from that 
quarter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BRANDYWÍNE. 

ELIJAH and Esek were on the march once more. After the battle at 
Princeton, General Washington established his qnaitei-s at Morris- 
town, in New Jersey. Tlie winter had passed away, sninmer liad come, 
and the ariny, now contaiuing fourteen thonsand men, was marching 
Bouthward ; for General Howe had put his army on board the ships, and 
General Washington concluded that he was intending to sail south, ascend 
tlie Delawai'e, and attack Philadelphia. Snch was Ilowe's design, who 
sailed from New York on tlie 23d of July with eighteen thousatid men. 
lie i-eached Delaware Bay, and then learned that Washington had erect- 
ed strong fortitications on the river. He spread his sails once more for 
Cliesapeake Bay. It was a long voyage, and it was the 25th of Angust 
before he reached the place he had selected for landing, on tlie Elk 
River. 

Dnring these snltry days of Angust the army was moving sonth-west 
from Philadelphia, to meet the British. Esek was nmrching with his gnn 
on his shonlder, but Elijah was on horseback. He had been appointed a 
captain. The first week in Septeml>er the army was posted on the river 
Brandywine, a small stream which rnns south, and empties into Delaware 
Bay at Wihuington. 

Elijah had studied surveying a little. He was quick to see the features 
of a country, and so had been appointed an engineer, to select positions 
and lay out intrenchments. 

Genei-al Washington thought that, with the Brandywine for a defense, 
he could hazard an attack from General Howe with a fair pr()si)ect of a 
victory. Howe wonld have to croes the stream at some ford, for thero 
were no bridges. 

Elijah rodé np and down the river and saw all the fords, and took 
notice of the banks, the fields, roads, hills, f enees, and woods, for in a bat- 
tle a fence or a hill is sometimes of great valué to an army. 

He began at a place called Pyle's Ford, and rodé up the east side of 
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the ríver. General Maxwell was stationed at tliat ford wíth one thousand 
Penusvlvauia inilitia. Ilis troops were eucamped oii a rocky IiilL Tlie 

next ford, a half niile above, 
was Chad's, on the great 
road leading from Phila- 
delphia to Wilmiiigtun. 

Aboiit two miles east of 
the ríver was the house of 
Mr. Benjamín Ring, whei-e 
Washington had his head- 
quarters. General Wayne 
commanded a brigade at 
Chad's Ford, and Captain 
Proctor, of the artillery, 
had his six guns planted to 

WA8H1NOTON*8 HEAD-QUARTKHS AT B&ANOTWIMS. SWOeD tho CrOSSinff 

A mile farther up was Bríntou's Ford, and two miles above that was 
Jones's Foid, and sevea miles above Chad's was JeflFeris's Ford. Abont two 
miles north-east from Mr. Chad's house, which was near the ford on the 
east side, was a Quaker meeting-house, ealled the Birmingham mceting- 
house, a long, narrow, one-storied building with board blinds on the Win- 
dows. General Sullivan, who was in command of the right wing, had his 
head-quartei-s near by. His troops were encamped west of the meeting- 
house, between it and the river. Sullivan had his own brigade, and Lord 
Stirling's and General Stevens's. Geneml Conway was with Stirling's 
brigade. There wei^e two French officere 
with General Sullivan: General De 
Borre, who had fought in Europe, bnt 
who had been with the army only a 
short time ; and a young French noble- 
inan, Lafayette, who had just arrived in 
America in his own vessel to aid the pa- 
triots with his fortune and his services. 

Looking across the fields toward the 
south-east, Elijah could see a little clus- 
ter of houses ealled Dilworth village. 
Kiding north from Birmingham meet- 

, , , . 1 r 1 1 chad's HOüSE. 

mg-house, he passed over a ridge of land 

ealled Osborne's Ilill, and carne to a little village ealled Sconnel, wherc 

there was another Quaker meeting-house. Turning west from Sconnel, lio 
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canie to Jefferis's Ford. Mr. Emmon JeflFeris lived iiear by in a large etone 
hoiise. The raerchants of Wilmingtoii liad moved thei'r wines, siigars, and 

other goods to Mr. Jefferis's house 
for safe-keepíng. It would Lave been 
better if tliey had moved them some- 
wbere else, as we shall see. 

Elijah's horse waded throngh tbo 

Btream, whicb was only kiiee-deep. 

Keaching the west baiik, he galloped 

soiith a inile and caine to the west 

branch of the Brandy wine. He cross- 

ed that at a place called Trimble'a 

Ford, and rodé south, crossiug roads 

which led to Jones's and Bríntou's 

Ford, and carne to the great road 

leading to Wilniington. At the junc- 

tion of the two roads was a tavern 

kept by Johnny Welsh, as every body 

LAFAYETTK. callcd hím. lie called bis tavern 

the Lancaster Hotel. From there Elíjah rodé east to Chad's Ford, about 

tliree miles distant. 

There had been a good dcal of niarching and conntermarching by 
the two armies, but General Washington had placed bis troops to cover 
thesc fords, and General Howe was approaching from the west. Howe 
reached Johnny Welsh's tavern, and halted to see what he could do. He 
saw that it wonld cost him a good many men wei'e he to attempt to cross 
at Pyle's, or Chad's, or Jones's, or Brinton's. He mnst find a back door 
Bomewhere, and get in through that This was bis plan : He wonld leave 
íive thonsand Hessians nnder Geneml Knyphausen — 

to make a feint at Pyle's and Chad's ; but wonld 
go with ten thonsand up the road to Trimble's Ford, 
cross that, move on to Jefferis's, cross that, march to 
the little village of Sconnel, and then come down 
in Snllivan's rear at Birmingham meeting-honse. 
It wonld be a long march — fifteen miles — bnt if he 
conld carry ont bis plan, it wonld be successfnl. 

General Washington thought likely that Ilowe lafatette's hkad-qdar- 

. 1 - , I . 1 X J J» TERS AT BRANDYWINE. 

might be makmg some snch movement, and di- 
rected General Sullivan to keep a shai-p lookont npon all the npper fords. 
The llth of September carne. The morning was foggy. Neither 
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army could see the otlier — just.the morning for General Ilowe. Aboiit 
day-break, General Maxwell sent ont lii8 pickets toward Johnny Welsh's, 
wlio qniekly brought back word that the Ilessians were advaiicing toward 
Pjle'fl and Chad's Foid. The pickets fired iipon each other. The Ameri- 
cans fell back, and Knyphausen advanced slowly. Abont ten o'/clock the 
Hessians showed theinselves ¡n the fields, but did not seem inclined to 
advance. Maxwell concluded to invite thenn on, and crossed the ford. 
Knyphansen thought he was going to be attacked in eaiiiest, and opened 
with liis ai-tillery. Proctor's gnns replied. Thei*e was shai-p firing of 
muskets, and Maxwell retreated across the ford. 

AU the morning General Sullivan kept a sharp lookont upon the fords. 
He sent Colonel Bland, with sorae cavalry, across the river at Jones's Ford 
to reconnoitre. In a short time a trooper carne back, saying that Howe 
was inarching north toward Jefferis's Ford. 

General Sullivan sent Elijah with the information to General Wash- 
ington. While Elijah was at Washington's head-quartere, another officer 
carne with a dispatch from Colonel Eoss, who also was ont reconnoitring. 
lie had discovered the British army marching northward toward JeflFeris's 
Ford. Another oíBcer canie from Colonel Hazen, confirming the dis- 
patches. 

. Washington saw that Ilowe had divided his army. He sent Elijah 
back to General Sullivan with instrnctions to cross the Brandywine at 
Jones's Foi-d, and fall upon the rear of Howe. He told General Grcene 
to push across Chad's Ford and attack Knyphansen on his left flank, while 
he, with the main army and Maxwell, would cross at Bly's Ford and attack 
Knyphansen's right flank. Sullivan would keep Howe from returning to 
help Knyphansen, while Greene and hiniself would grind the latter to 
powder, and seize all of the baggage which had been left at Johnny Welsh's. 
They would quickly finish Knyphansen, and be ready for Howe. 

It was about noon, and the trooi^s were ready to move ; but now a 
messenger oame down from the región of JeflFeris's Ford, sent by Major 
Spear, of the militia, who said that he had not seen any thing of Howe in 
that región. Another oflicer carne to General Sullivan, who said that he 
had seen nothing of Howe in the vicinity of JeflFeris's Ford. General Sul- 
livan did not know what to make of it, and sent word to Washington by 
Elijah once more. General Washington was also unable to comprehend 
it' He thought, perhaps, Howe had made a march north to entice hini 
across the river, and that his army was concealed in the woods above 
Jones's Ford. 

" Tell General Sullivan to wait," was the answer Elijah carried back. 
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It was a great inistake which Major Spear liad raade. He liad only 

been toward Jefferis's Ford, not to it. Had he goiie a little iiearer, he 

would have seen the whole British 

ariny halted beneath the trees. Gen- 
eral Howe and General Cornwallis, 

and tlie other oflicei-s, were in Jef- 

feris's house, having a merry time in 

drinking the Une oíd Madeim wine 

of the Wilmington merchants. They 

dmnk all they wanted, and took 

along a large quantity, and made Mr. 

Jefferis show them tlie way to Scon- 

nel. It wa3 Sunday, and the Quak- 

ers were holding a uiceting in the 

uieetinoc-house.there. 

Howe made a rapid march down 

the road to Biriningham meeting- 

house. A Whíg farmer, Thomas 

Clieney, saw tlie British, and in an instant he was on the back of his mare, 

and flying like the wind down the road to let Washington know of their 

approach. Tlie British skirmishers fired at him, but the balls flew wide of 

tlieir aim. 

Just abont the same time Colonel Bland discovered the British, and 

eent a messenger to Sullivan that Cornwallis was advancing over üsborne'9 

HiU. 

Sullivan's troops had all been facing westward, but now he liad to 

chango front and face them north. 
General De Borre's brigade was sta- 
tioned by Birmingham meeting- 
honse, and from there Sullivan's line 
extended west nearly to the Bran- 
dywine. He had hardly changad 
f lont beforé the Hessians were npon 
hiin. 

Mr. Samuel Jones lived in a 
lionse a short distance north of the 
meetiníf-honse, and some of the 

BIRMINGHAM MKETING-HOÜSE. » , *. v* vy %, v 

Americans took position in his or- 
chard and garden, and, when the Hessians were near enough, opened fire. 
It is the beginning of the battle. A few minutes Ínter a terrible con- 
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flict is raging. Cornwallis has between twenty and tliirty cannon. Sulli- 
van brings his into position, tlie small- arras join in, and there is a great 
uproar. CornwalHa lias twice as many soldiers as SuUivan, and the con- 
test is uneqiíal. 

General Howe is with the troops east of the road, and is swinging 
theni out throngh the fields to cióse iu «pon the men in the garden and 
by the meeting-house. The Hessiaus charge to drive theui out with the 



bayonet, bnt the Americans forcé them back. General SuUivan senda 
Eh'jah down to tell them to hold the position, that Washington will soou 
be tliere to help them ; bnt before Elijah reaches the 8ix)t, De Borre's raen 
give way and flee past the meeting-house in confusión. Elijah tries to 
rally them, but in vain. He rídes back to SuUivan, who is in the centre 
of the Une, just in season to see the left give way before Cornwallis, who 
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has swept aronnd from tlie west. SuUivan and Lafajctte try to rally their 
meii. Elijah sees Lafayette leap from his liorse, sword iu hand, and di&- 
covers that tlie animal has beeu shot tbrongh one leg and can not move. 
Two of SuUivau's aids fall. The ballets are flying around him. The 
centre, uuder Genei*al Conway, still holds its ground ; but the British are 
on three sides. It is useless to attempt to hold the position any longer. 
Of what use is the centre of a dain when both banks have been swept 
away ? Áll flee acrpss the fíelds and through the woods and pastures to- 
ward Dilworth. 

A welcome sight greets the eyes of the fleeing soldiere. General 
Greene has been marching from Chad's Ford north-east upoii the double- 
quick, and there he is near Dihvorth, forming his líne and rallying the 
fugitives. The moment that he heard Sullivan's guns, he started Wee- 
don's brigade, and the nieu have made four miles in forty minutes. The 
Roldiers are panting for breath, the sweat is pouring down their cheeks ; 
but there they are with their artillery in position to sweep a narrow deíile. 
Washington is riding along the line, and Greene and Washington togother 
are bringing order out of confusión. 

Comwallis is hastening on. So rapid has been his pursuit that his 
linee are broken. He comes to the defile, but his troops make a sudden 
halt, for grape and solid shot are plowing through their ranks. He forms 
Tiis lines, and advances to the attack again ; but with the troops he has at 
hand can make no impression on that wall of men before him. He tries 
again and again, but his troops have had a wearisome march; they are 
panting with the heat. They have lost their energy, and it is a terrible 
tire that rolls upon them from tliat line of men. From three o'clock till 
sunset Greene and Washington hold the line, and Howe and Cornwallis 
can not forcé it. 

While this is going on at Dilwoith, cannon are thundering and mus- 
ketfi rattling at Chad's and Pyle's Ford. Knyphausen has been on the 
watch ; he sees Greene lea ve suddenly. Wayne and Maxwell, with two 
thousand men, are left to hold the fords ; but he has five thousand. He 
moves upon Chad's Ford, plants his artillery to cannonade the other bank. 
His column moves on. The soldiers go down the bank, and enter tlie 
water. Proctor's guns blaze upon them ; whole platoons drop into the 
stream; the water is crimsoned with their blood, their bodies float down 
river; but before the cannoneers can reload, a large number have gained 
the shelter of the eastem bank, and are ready for an attack. Wayne is 
waiting for them. But suddenly a messenger comes from Sullivan an- 
nouncing the disaster to his troops. 
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No use for Wayne to remaln there; to do so will be fatal. Corn- 
\^allis will soon be between hiin and Washington. Knyphausen is so near 
uow that he can not withdraw Proctor's guns. He orders a retreat, leaving 



THE PLACB WHERE KNYPHAUSKN CB083ED THE BBANDTWINE. 

the cannon to the Ilessians. He hastens across tho field and comes np to 
aid Greene and Washington in keeping Cornwallis at bay. Maxwell re- 
treats, and joins Washington. 

The Sabbath sun goes down npon the battle-field. Howo has won the 

victory by getting in at the 
back door once more, and all 
because the men who wei-e 
detailed to look after the door 
did not go near it to see 
wliether or not Howe was 
there. They only went to- 
ward it. Had Major Spear 
not sent in any repoit, in all 

HOWBS HEAD-QÜARTERS AFTER THE BATTLE OP probabÍlÍty tllC battlc WOnUl 

have had a far diflferent end- 
ing, for Knyphausen wonld have boen annihilated, had not the órder which 
Washington had given been conntermanded^ and Howe might have lost 
liis baggage before he could have retraced bis stcps. 
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Defeated once more. It was a sad iiight to the Araericans. Twelve 
Inindred of tlieir miinber liad been captured, woimded, or killed. Howe 
liad lost eight liundred ; but liis army was miich the largest. Washington 
had lost his strong position, and must retreat. Durhig the night the army 
moved north-east toward Philadelphia. 



OLD PHILADELPHIA. 



The ncws of the battle reached the city before moming, and the peo- 
j)le wei-e greatly excited.* Many of the Whigs packed np their goods and 
moved ¡nto tlie country. Some of the streets were almost deserted. The 
Tories remaiued, ready to welcome General Howe. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

STILLWATER. 

DODIFER HANSCOM was a lieutenant. He liad fonght braveiy at 
Bunker Hill, at Quebec, Bennington, and Hubbardton, and was well 
qualified to comniand inen. A few days after tlie battle at Bennington 
he marched south-west, and caine to the Hudson River, opposite Stillwater, 
crossed on a ñoating bridge, and carne to Mr. Bemis's tavern. It was a 
large honse on the great road leading from Albany to Canadá. It was a 
place well known; for the young people of Albany, before the war, if they 
took a sleigh-ride ¡n winter, usually rodé np the river to Bemis's tavem, 
where they were sure of having a good snpper after a dance. 

Between the tavern and the river there was a smooth field. Behind 
the house were hills covered with oaks and pines. 

Dodifer found four or five thousand troops on Mr. Bemis's fann. 
They had just arrived from the raonth of the Mohawk, and Genei*al 
Gates, who had succceded General Schuyler, was in command — a small 
man with a red face. He was Adjntant-general of the Continental Army ; 
but as there was a great deal of dissatisfaction wifli General Schnyler, who 
was held responsible for the disaster at Ticonderoga, General Gates had 
been appoínted to the command. It was hardly just to hold General 
Schuyler responsible for what had happened at Ticonderoga, and the scat- 
tering of the army. He was a brave oflicer, but unfortunately situated, 
and the people had lost confidence in hini. 

Colonel Morgan Lewis, the quartermaster of the army, was laying out 
a camp on tlie beantiful interval in front of the tavern, and bnilding ail 
intrenchment to stop Burgoyne from coming down the road. While the 
Boldiere were at work with picks and shovels, a young man from Poland 
came into camp. He had served in the armies of Poland, and had come 
to America to aid the patriots in preserving their liberties. He had caUed 
upon General Washington, offering his services. 

"What can yon do?" Washington asked. 

" Try me," said the young man. 
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Tliat pleased Washington, who appointed him an engineer, and here 
lie was. 

He looked at the camp and at tlie hills, up the river and behind tlie 
tavern. 

" It vill be easy for ze enemy to fire ze cannon-balls into ze camp from 
tliat hill," said the young Polander, Thaddeus Koscinszko, pointing to a 
hiU. 

"From that hill they vill be able to see all that you vill be doing: they 
vill aini ze cannon at your shoe-buckles " he said, pointing to another hill. 

Colonel Lewis was astonished. He had not thonght of that. He saw 
that the yonng foreigner knew more 
about military engineering than Gren- 
eral Gates, or any body else in the 
army. But General Gates was a 
proud, self-conceited man, who had 
selected the site for the camp ; and it 
would not do for Koscinszko, or any 
body else, to inform him that Bur- 
goyne, with his artillery, would drive 
the army from that position in a very 
few minutes. But Major Wilkin- 
son introduced Koscinszko to General 
Gates, who soon saw that the foreign- 
er knew what he was talking about. 

UV •!! 1 -J ^1 K08CIU8ZKO. 

"You wiU please ride over the 
ground around here, examine the positions, and give Colonel Lewis the 
benefit of your advice," said Gates. 

" If you vish ze place defended, I must know how many men you have 
before laying out ze vorks," said Koscinszko. 

"About five thousand." 

" Very vell. Now ve vill ride and see ze ground. 

Colonel Lewis rodé with him up the hills and along the ravines. 

" Here is ze place for ze breastvorks, and there ve vill make ze angle. 
Ve vill carry ze line up ze hill," said Koscinszko, selecting the proper place 
for building the line of intrenchments. 

The soldiers went to work under Kosciuszko's direction, and in a short 
time had a Une of works extending from the river, up the hills, to the 
house of Mr. Neilson, nearly a mile. 

General Glover's brigade was stationed down by the river; then came 
General Nixon's and General Patei-son's. General Gates's head-quarters 
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were in Mr. Cliatfield's house, about three-quartei-s of a mile from the riv- 
er. Bejond Gates's head-qiiartei-s was Geneml Pooi-'s brigade — ^three New 

Hampsliire regiineuts (Colonel Cil- 
ley's, Colonel Scammeirs, aiid Colonel 
Hale's), wliicli liad foiight at Tren- 
toii and Princeton, and were now 
i-eady to do tlieir best in stopping 
Burgoyne. Besides these, there were 
Colonel Van Cortlandt's and Colonel 
líenry Livingston's New York regi- 
ments, Colonel Cook's and Colonel 
Latimer's Connecticut troops, and Col- 

GATBS8 HEAD-QUAUTERS AT SARATOtiA. i-.r s «n t -^r • 

onel Morgan'8 nfleinen, and Major 
Dearborn's battalion of New Ilampsliire troops — three hntidred and fifty 
picked nien. They drilled as light-infantry, but were attached to Morgan's 
ccmmand ; for they were nearly all armed with rifles. 

A few days later, General Learned's brigade of Massachusetts troops — 
consisting of Bailey's, Wesson's, and Jackson's regimenté, and James Liv- 
ington's New York regiment — arrived. With them carne Nicholas DolofiF, 
from Fort Schuyler. 

General Amold was in command of the left, with bis head-qnartere 
near Mr. Neilson's house. 



NBILSON8 HOU8B. 



General Bnrgoyne, after liis success at Ticonderoga and Hnbbardton, 
liad pushed on to Fort Edward. He liad liad a smart skirraish before 
reaching Fort Edward ; bnt, having reached the Hudson, liad taken tliings 
easy. lie had scattered the Amerieans; the road was opened to Albany. 
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He must tmnsport boats f rom Lake Champlain to the Hadson, bring for- 
ward liis supplies, and theii he would push bn. 

The boats wei-e loaded on wheels in Wood Creek, which empties ínto 
Lake Champlain, and then, with six horses ¡n a team, dmwn to the Hud- 
6on, about twenty miles. It was slow work, however, for the teamsters 
were in no hurry. They were getting British gold, and the longer tliey 
could work, the more money they would have. The horses had been pur- 
ehased in Canadá, and tlie Canadians had been shrewd enough to sell all 
their oíd, knock-kneed, spaviiied, riiig-boned animáis at high prices. They 
had come f rom Canadá by land, along the Vermont shore, and had had no 
grain. In a short time they were broken down. 

Burgoyne and his officers had a moiuitain of baggage — fine nniforms, 
rnffled shirts, camp equipage, and things good to eat. They must have 
wine at dinner ; and thei-e was so much to be tmnspoiled — boats, cannon, 
powder, balls, tents, pots, kettles, biscuit, beef , pork, sugar, ruin, rice, wine, 
trnnks, bales, and boxes — and the teams were so poor and so few, that it 
was slow work. 

The trouble was, Burgoyne and all his officera liked to play cards and 
drink wine too well, not unfrequently sitting up all night, and consequen t- 
ly were not fit for business in the niorning. From the middle of July to 
the middle of September, Burgoyne was employed in getting ready to 
move on. 

Meanwhile, the Americans were assembling. General Gates now had 
eight or nine thousand men, with a Une of strong fortifications in front of 
Burgoyne. Genei-al Stark was on his left ñank. Colonel Brown, with 
some troops, captured three hnndred British near Ticonderoga, and a ves- 
sel containing provisions and ammunition. He captured also several can- 
non, and made an attack upon Ticonderoga. 

Burgoyne found that he must move on, and be quick about it. On 
the 13th of September, he built a bridge of boats, and crossed to the west 
bank of the Hudson. He might have gone down the east bank, but Lord 
North and Lord Germaiii had given him strict orders to go to Albany, and 
he was, therefore, obliged to cross the river. On the 18th, he went into 
camp two miles noith of Mr. Neilson's house, on Mr. Freeman's farm. 

There was a frost on the gronnd the next niorning. The gittss in the 
fields was white with it. The air was calm, and the sun shone from a 
clondless sky. The blue smoke curled up from hundreds of camp-fires, 
and rested upon the hills. 

All through the forenoon Dodifer could hear a conf used sound in the 
British camp — the beating of drnms, the rumbling of canuon-wheela and 
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baggage-wagons. Burgoyne had a great train of artillery down by the 
river, iinder General Phillips. The Ilessians, inider General Reidesel, 
were there. The right wing was comraanded by General Fi'aser, and was 
composed of the Brítish light-infantry, the grenadiers, and the riflemen 
under Colonel Breyman. Fraser had also a reginient of Tories and the 
Indians. 

General Burgoyne directed the Tories and Indians to creep np to a ra- 
vine where the American pickets were, and begin an attack, which would 
attract the attention of the Americans ; and, while they were hastening to 
tliat point, he wonld make a march with the light-infantry and grenadiers 
west through the woods, get cióse np to the breastworks, fire his eannon 
tü let Reidesel know he was ready, and then, down by the river, and up 
in the woods, the battle would begin in eamesL 

It was a very nice plan, but the American pickets all along the line 
were on the lookout At half-past eleven, those away out on the left dis- 
co vered Fraser's movement, and sent 
word to General Gates. 

Colonel Morgan and the sur- 
geon of Morgan's brigade are in 
the quartermaster's tent. Colonel 
Lewis, the quartermaster, has in- 
vited them in to lunch. His cook 
has broiled some kidneys, and pep- 
pered them hot. The quartermas- 
ter has a jug of rum. They cali 
the jug Brown Betty, and Colonel 
Morgan is kissing Brown Betty's 
lips, when a sergeant enters the 
tent. 

" Is this Colonel Morgan ?" the 
sergeant asks. 
" That is my ñame." 

" I am Genei-al Arnold's orderly, and am directed to hand this to you," 
says the sergeant, presenting a paper. 

Colonel Morgan sets the jug upon the ground, and reads the paper. 
" It shall be done, or my ñame is not Dan," he says, bringing his big 
fist down upon the table, jumping from his seat, and rnnning out. 

Colonel Lewis and Dr. Potts wonder what it all means, but soon see 
that the pa})er is an order from General Amold : 

"The enemy in forcé is advancing to turn the left of our position. 



COLONEL MOROAN. 
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Colonel Morgan will raeet liim with liis comraand, and instantly engage 
liim," 2S the order. 

Colonel Lewis leaps into hía saddle and rídes iip to Morgan's qnar- 
ters. He finds the regiment, between five and six hundi-ed in all — more 
than half of tliein New Hampshire boya — ready to marcli. Dearborn 



COLONEL MORGAN 8 HOUSE. 



leads ofiF; Major Morris, of New Jersey, and Major Biitler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, witli their battalions, follow. 

General Bnrgoyne has laid a very nice plan of attack. Tlie Tndians 
and Canadians are slowly working their way np throngh tlie woods. In a 
few rainntes they will fall upon General Gates's left wing. The Sixty- 
second regiment is cióse behind them, and 
General Fraser is following. He will striko 
a blow which will be felt ; bnt Colonel Mor- 
gan is going to niake some alterations in 
Bnrgoyne's plan. 

Dearborn forms his line, and comes up 
to the American pickets, who liave been 
slowly falling back. The New Hampshire 
l)oy8 soon make it so hot for the savages 
that they flee tlirough the woods, followed 

by the Canadians. Morris and Butler file into line, and Morgan movcs 
on throngh Mr. Neilso.n's wheat-field. Mr. Neilson has girdled the great 

14 
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trees, and the dead trunks, blackeued by fire, are stand ing tliick in tlie 
field, in the middle of which is the Sixty-second British regimeiit, wliich 
numbers six hnndred. The noon-day snn falls in the men's faces as tliey 
stand there looking south-west. The rifleraen open íire. Each man loads 
and fires, taking delibérate aim at the h'ne of red-coated raen. Tiie Brit- 
ish see the pufifs of white stnoke roUing np amidst the limbless trunks, 
and ñre rapidly, but at mndom, and wildly. 

The riflemen charge upon the British, and drive them. They follow 
on, bnt soon come face to face with the Twentieth, Twenty-íirst, and 
Ninth regiments, the grenadiere, and eight cannon. Tliere is a blaze 
of fií-e along the whole British line. The cannon -shot crash through the 
trnnks of the trees, the air is ñlled with leaden rain ; the British advance, 
and the riflemen, in turn, ai-e obliged to retreat. The battle has raged 
scarcely twenty minutes, but during that time terrible the slaughter in the 
Sixty-second regiment. More than half have been killed or wounded. 

Not many of the riflemen have fallen, but they are scattered in the 
woods. Colonel Morgan blows a whistle, and its shrill notes ring through 
the forest, sharp and clear, above the noise and confusión. The riflemen 
hear it, and flock once moi*e around their leader. 

Geneml Burgoyne, thinking that he has put a large part of the Ameri- 
cans to flight, ad vanees toward the intrenchments. 

The three New Hampshire regiments, under General Poor, were be- 
In'nd the intrenchments by Neílson's house. They heard tlie volley of the 
riflemen, and the louder volley of the British Ught-infantry, and the roar 
of the British cannon. They could see the smoke of battle roUing above 
the trees. Then came the hill, and some of the riflemen were ruuning to 
the intrenchments. 

" Forward !" said General Poor, and Scammell's regiment filed down a 
path toward the ravino. Colonel Cilley and Colonel Hale followed with 
their regiments. 

Dodifer and Nicholas were together once more. They could hear a 
rattling fire down on their right toward the river; but the Tories and Ca- 
ñad ians there were getting the woi*st of it, for thirteen had been killed, 
and thirty-five captured. 

They inet a rifleman who informed them that Captain Van Swearin- 
gen and Lieutenant Moms, and twenty of the riflemen had been capt- 
ured ; that the regiment was very much scattei-ed, and that the Britisli 
were pressing on. The next moment Dodifer and- Nicholas found them- 
selves face to face with the eneray. There were tífteen hundred Amer- 
icans against three thousand British. 
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Tliere were volleys on both sides. The New Hainpshire men took de- 
libérate aim, fired, aud stepped behind ti-ees wliile loading. The British 
soon found that they had a stubboru foe before them. The men who had 
fonght at Bunker Hill, Trenton, aud Princeton were not going to run at 
the first fire. Not an iuch of ground would they yield. The battle raged 
f uriously, the British slowly advancing, the New Hauípshire boys stauding 
their ground. 

From two o'clock till four, the three New Hampshire regiinents, with 
Dearborn's New Hampshire battalion, aud tlie few liflemen that Morgan 
had called back, faced the whole of Fraser's forcé. They compelled the 
British to give way, but Fraser rallied them. The British prepared to 
cliarge bayonets. 

" Charge ! charge T was the cry that ran along their lines, and tlie 
light-infantry came sweeping through the woods with a hurra; but the 
New Hampshire boys let them have a volley in their faces, and drove 
them back again. 

The British oflScers were brave men. Several of them were earls, 
lords, or baronets. Their reputation was at stake. They ran along the 
waveriug lines and rallied the men, encouraging some, sweariug at oth- 
ers; but the men in homespun clothes, fighting in their shirt - sleeves, aud 
some of them without shoes or stockings, born in log-cabins, and having 
no title of nobility, were just as brave and noble as any of the earls, lords, 
and members of Parliament of England. A title does not always confer 
nobility. Worth makes the man. The New Hampshii*e men had no 
thought of yieldiug the ground so long as their ammnnition held out. 

The eight cannon which Burgoyne has brought into positíon are all 
thundering. They add to the uproar, but do very little harm. The New 
Hampshire troops have no cannon ; the artillery is behind the breastworks 
at Neilson's house. Dodifer and his comrades pick off the artillery-men 
one by one, and shoot the horses. 

" Let US take the cannon I" some one says. 

"Hurm!" 

In an instaut, almost before they know what they are abont, £hey are 
mshing forward up to the muzzles of the guns. The artillery-men flee. 
Dodifer and Nicholas seize a gun, and begin to turn it round, but the next 
moment the light-infantry are sweeping down upon them. They see a 
line of gleaming bayonets, and they in turn are obliged to run. The light- 
infantry foUow them with a yell. That does not frighten the New Hamp- 
shire boys, but inspirits them. They turn about aud meet their pui-suei-S; 
ai^ the battle goes on hotter than ever. 
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General Reidesel is down by the river, waiting for ordere frora Bur* 
goyne. He heai-s the din of the conflict growing louder every moineiit, 
and feai-s tliat things are going badly. He sends an officer up to see if he 
is wanted, and the officer returns with a request for hiin to hasten np to 
siipport Biirgoyne, who thinks tliat lie is fighting nearly the whole army 
nnder Gates, whereas np to this moinent only Morgan and the New Hamp- 
shire inen have taken part. Keidesel starts with a portion of his men and 
Beveral cannon. 

Tiie New Hampshire men have fired away nearly all of their amrau- 



K>11 iXV/. >VÍX11V l>tl^Y J.C»tl l^nVySV CkllVt 

. ' *^ . BATTLB-FIELD AT 8TILLWATER. 

wait for more powder. 

It is half-past three. Bnrgoyne and Praser think that they have driv- 
en the Americans, and are reforming their Unes to storm the intrench- 
ments; bnt suddenly the battle begins again. Colonel Cook, with the 
Connecticut men, leaves the intrenchments, moves forward, and joins the 
New Hampshire men. 

The British are on the north side of the ravine, throngh which flows a 
little brook. The Americans are on the south side, and the battle rages, 
now on one side and now on the other. 

Half-past four. General Reidesel is coming np throngh the woods 
with one regiment, two companies, and several catmon. The Hessians 
come into line east of the British light-infantry. The artillery unlimber. 
But others besides the New Hampshire and Connecticut men are taking 
part in the battle now. Colonel Brooks, Colonel Learned, and Colonel 
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Marshall, commanding three Massachusetts regiments, and Colonel Van 
Cortlandt, and Colonel James Livingston, with two New York regiments, 
are in front of Burgoyne, and tlie battlo is terrific. 

Things are going badly on the British side. The Sixty-second regi- 
raent is cut to pieces. Colonel Anstruther and Major Harnage wounded ; 
a great many captains and lieutenants killed or wounded, and tlie whole 
forcé on the point of retreating. Captain Jones has lost thirty-síx of his 
artillery-men, and has not enongh left to work his guns. 

Dmíng a hiU in tlie battle, Dodifer can hear the British officers giving 
their ordera to get ready to charge bayonets, and then the British come 
through the woods ; but there is a ripple, a roar, liko a great wave of the 
sea breaking npon the rocks, and the British line tumbles to pieces. 

General Araold is riding along the Ameiícan lines, encouragnig the 
Boldiers, and Dodifer sees a stout man riding here and there along the 
British lines. He is in the thickest of the fight, enconraging and ralljing 
the wavering troops. It is the same officer that commanded the British 
at Hubbardton — General Fraser. lie has left his home on the banks of 
a beantiful lake in Scotland to win glory in America. Dodifer admires 
his bravery. 

Six o'clock. It is snnset, on this 19th day of September. AU throngh 
the afternoon the battle has i-aged in the fields and woods, and along the 
ravine. Burgoyne has not reached the American inti*cnchments. The 
Americans ha ve not fought behind breastworks, but have met him in the 
lields and woods. He did not expect to encounter such stubborn resist- 
ance, and is amazed. His troops have fought bmvely, but have gained no 
advautage. He has lost a great many men, and some of his ablest offi- 
cers ; and now the sun goes down, and the main body of the Americans, 
as twilight comes on, retire to their intrencliments, to rest till the nioming. 
Not all go back, for throngh the evening small parties hang on Burgoyne's 
flank, creep np cióse to his lines, and pour in a volley now and then. 

Burgoyne confidcntly expected in the morning to strike the American 
ríght flank such a blow that every rebel would take to his heels ; but ho 
has made no advance, and is perplexed to know what to do next. His 
wearied troops lie down upon the battie-field beneath the stai-s, with the 
dead and dying around them. Little sleep do they get with the rattling of 
wagons here and there, picking up the wounded, and tlie American pickets 
íirinff everv few minutes. 

Burgoyne tries to make himself think that he has won a victory ; but 
there is the thought that it was his object to advance, that he has not made 
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any progress, that the Americans are ready to dispute every íiich of groiiud 
in the morniíig, that the object of the Ainericans was to stop him, and in 
that they have succeeded. He has lost between síx and seven hundred 
raen, and the Amerícans less thau three hundred. 

Dodifer and Nicholas líe down to sleep, quite well satisfied with what 
they have done. They have fought tlie British in the open field, and are 
ready to íight them again, confident that they can defeat thera. 

The sun rises clear on the morning of the 20th; the smoke of the bat- 
tle-fleld hangs along tlie valley. Dodifer and Xicholas are ready for the 
battle, or would be if they only had some povvder and balls. They do not 
know that there is very little powder in camp — not enough for another bat- 
tle ; but Geneml Gates knows it. No order comes to renew the attack. 
Burgoyne does not care to renew it. The pickets hear a sound of axes, 
and soon report that Burgoyne is erectíng breastworks. Instead of attack- 
ing, he is afraid of being attacked. 

General Gates will wait for more powder; besides, time is his ally. 
Fresh troops are on their way, and Burgoyne's provisions are gix)wing less. 
He, better than Burgoyne, can afford to wait 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GERMANTOWN. 

AFTER tlie batíle of Brandjwiiie, General Washington retreated to- 
ward Philadelphia. The anny was defeated, but not discouraged, 
though the soldiers were in a sad plight. They liad lost a great deal of 
baggage — tents and blankets, and tliey had barely food enough to last from 
day to day. More than a thousand were barefoot; yet iu a day or two 
they were ready for anotlier battle, and stood resolutely facing the British. 

The two armies were twenty miles west of Philadelphia. General 
Howe determined, if possible, to get possession of the city by.skillful 
rnanoeuvring instead of üghting another battle, for, though he had woii 
the victory at Brandywine, he liad lost a great many nien. To accom- 
plísh this object, he must cross the Schnylkill River. He marched noi'th- 
east, as if intending to ci-oes at Swedes' Ford, and approach the city from 
the north, 

Washington saw the movement, and crossed the Schnylkill nearer the 
city, to be ready to face him. But Howe, instead of crossing the river, 
marched np the west bank. Where was he going? It was plain enough 
that he was after the beef, pork, flour, and other supplies which had been 
coUected at Reading, away np the river; and, to save thera, Washington 
made a rapid march np the east bank. 

Captaiu Elijah Favor had a great deal of riding to do. He was kept 
in advance of the anny, obtaining information of Howe's movements — not 
an easy thing to do, for many of the people were Torios, and gave him 
false information. Many narrow escapes he had from capture by the Tory 
troopers sent out by Howe to scour the country. 

But General Howe, although marching toward Reading, had no in- 
tention of going there. What were a few barréis of beef and flour in 
couiparison with the greater prize — Philadelphia? He was marching to 
get Washington away from the city, and had succeeded, for the American 
army had pressed on through Norristown to Pottstown. Howe was on the 
west bank of the river, opposite Pottstown. Suddenly he faced about, 
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niade a rapid inarcli, erossed the river at Xorristown, and was in possessioii 
of the prize. He liad won it withont figliting auother battle. He eDcamp- 



THE TUNKEK HEETING-UOU8B. 



ed the army six miles cnt of the city, at Gennantown, wliile Washington 
went into camp aboiit tvvelve miles north of that place. 



THE CHEW HODSE, GERMANTOWN. 
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Tlie British anny was encamped in a deliglitful oíd towii. There was 
a wide and level street a luile loiig, with houses on both sides, manj of 
tliem more tlian one hundred years oíd, with porches aiid verandas, 
wliere the Germán citizeus were accustomed to sit in the summer even- 
iiigs and smoke their long-stemined pipes, and tell stories of the father- 
Jand. Behind the houses were nice gardens, fiUed with cabbages, which 
they raade into sourkrout 

On Sundays the people of Germantown assembled for worship in a 
little oíd meeting-house with a low roof. They were Tunkers — which is 
the Germán for "Dippere" — Baptists who kept the seventh day for Snn- 
day. Some of the people were Whigs and somo Torios. Judge Chew, who 
lived at tlie north end of the street in a large stone house, on the east side 
of the road, was a Tory. He was rich, and a jndge, and rodé in a eoach, 
with a driver and footiiian in gold-laced cocked hats. lie lived in fine 



TUB CHEW COACH. 



style, with a retinue of servants. The gronnds aronnd the honse were 
beautifiilly laid out He had some charming daiightere, and it was a de- 
lightf ul place for the British oflicers to spend an afternoon or evening. 

The owner of so fine an estáte — being a judge, a pnblic man, and loyal 
to the king — was greatly respected by General Howe and other British 
oflicers. They took care that his propeity shoiild not be destroyed, and 
a gnard was kept aboiit the premisos. Judge Chew gave grand receptions 
to the officei-8 and all the big-wigs. It was delightfnl to the oflScers, after 
their hardships in the field, to be invited to one of Judge Chew's entertain- 
ments, and spend the evening in the society of the agi*eeable young ladies 
of the city. 

The house stood on the southern slope of a hill, called Monnt Airy. 
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FroTTi tbe top of tlie liill, a road ran soiitb-west to tlie Wissalncon Creek, 
and across it to the Manatawny road, wliich runs parallel with tbe creek, 
and crosses it at its mouth. Anotber road, called Sebool-bouse Lañe, leads 
f rom the Manatawny road, belovv the creek, up to tbe Germantown road, 
and croases it — runniug north-east. East of Germantown, it is called the 



BECKPTION IN CHBW HOC8E. 



Limekiln road. The market-honse stands at the crossing; but east of tbe 
Limekiln road is anotber — tbe Oíd York road. 

Tbis is tbe way tbe British army was encamped : Tbe rigbt wing ex- 
tended oiit to tbe York road. Tbe Qneen's Rangere, nnder Colonel Simcoe, 
were there, and south of tbem were tbe Guards. On tbe Limekiln road 
was the ligbt-infantry, nnder General Grant; wbile along Scbool-bonse 
Lañe was tbe left wing, composed of Ilessians, under General Knypbausen. 
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General Howe liad his liead-quartere about a mile sontli of the market- 
lioiise. 

At the nortli end of the tovvn, in the field opposite Jiidge CheVs, was 
the Fortieth regiment, imder Colonel Musgrove. He had two cannon on 
the top of Moiint Airy, in tlie road bj Mr. Alleii's house. The piekets 
were a short distance beyorid. 

Althoiigh General Washington had been defeated at Brandywine — 
althongh he had lost Philadelphia, he was ready to give battle any day ; 
bnt General Howe seemed to be contented with what he had accomplish- 
ed, and made no movement. 

Washington resolved to make a night march, and fall upon Howe. He 
would attack at four poiuts at tlie sanie time : sending one colninn, under 
Colonel Forman and Colonel Smallwood, down the York road, to attack 
the Bangers ; another, under General Greene, with General Stevens and 
General M'Doogall, down the Limekiln road, to attack the troops under 
General Grant ; one, under General Armstrong, to go down the Mana- 
tawny road, cross the Wissahicon, and attack the Hessians there ; while 
Wasliington himself, with Wayne, Nash, Maxwell, Snllivan, and Coiiway, 
and Knox, with the artillery, would move down the main road, drive Col- 
onel Musgrove froni Mount Airy, and attack the Hessians under Knyp- 
hauseu. 

The moming of the 4th of October was selected for the attack. It was 
seven o'clock in the evening previous when the columns started. General 
Washington had ordered tlie piekets the day before not to permit any one 
to pass toward the city, and no inforination of the movement reaclied Gen- 
eral Howe. Colonel Forman and Colonel Smallwood, having farther to 
march than the other columns, started first. The otlier columns started ih 
order. 

The night was dark, the road uneven, and the cannon rumbled heavily 
over the stones. Before moming, a thick fog set in, and the column made 
slow progresa. It was a march of twelve miles, and day was breaking 
wlien General Conway's troops, who led the column commanded by Wash- 
ington, came npon the Britisli piekets noith of Allen's house, who fled and 
gave the alarm. The British artillery-men were asleep in their tents, but 
sprung to their feet, lighted their port-fires, rammed home a cartridge, and 
lired at random into the fog. 

The deep, heavy roar awoke every soldier in the British army, and in 
less than a minute drums were beating down in the field by Judge Chew's 
house, in the light-infantry camp by the inarket- house, in the Hessian 
cainp south-west of the market - honse ; whlle out in the camp of the 
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Qneen's Eangere there was a qnick saddling of hoi-ses. Nobody knew 
what was going on ; bnt a minute later there was a roll of small-arins. 

Sullivan was behind M'Dongall. His meii jumped over the feíice on 
the right-hand side of the road, dashed across a field, and carne to the lañe 
leading from AUen's house to the Schiiylkill. 

South of the lañe, the Fortietli Britísh regiinent was eneamped ; and 
the soldiera were putting on their cartridge-boxes, and the oflicers buckling 
on their swords, when Sullivan's men fell upon theiu. Some were shot 
down at once, some fled, olbere returned the íire. 



"To the honsel" shoiited Colonel Musgrove ; and about half of the 
regiment rushed to Jndge Chew's honse. Its stone walls would make a 
fortress. The British soldiers entered the house, and ponred a terrible fire 
from the windows npon Sullivan's men, manj' of whom were shot dow». 
The other British soldiei-s fled through Germantown. 

" Let US leave these men in the house and push on," said General 
Reed. 

" Oh no, that will never do. We must not leave a foit with five hun- 
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cli*ed raen in it in our rear," said Knox. " We will bring up tlie artillery 
and knock it to pieces." 

" Wliile doing it we shall lose the main chance," said Reed. 

" We will lea ve it to General Conway," said Knox. 

General Conway decided to wlieel the artillery into position and batter 
the honse to pieces. A messenger was sent with a wliite flag demanding 
the surrender of the house, but was killed by a shot from the windows. 

'* Set the house on fire," said one. 

" I will do it," said Major Wliite, one of Snllivan's aids. He was a 
brave man. He ran up to the house on the rear, where there were no 
Windows, with a flre - brand, and held it against the wood - work ; but h 
British soldier discovered wliat he was doing, ran down cellar, and fired 
out of tlie cellar-window, and the brave young officer fell dead, with the 
fire-bmud in his hand. 

General Wayne, with his división, had got a good distance past the 
liouse, but, finding that Siillivau and Conway had halted, came back to 
help capture tlie British. Knox wheeled his artillery into position to rid- 
dle the house with shot, and killed some of the soldiei*s inside, but found 
it no easy uiatter to batter down the walls. He would have to punch 
niany a hole through the edifice before the walls would cnimble. 

While this was going on, General Greene was pushing down the Lime- 
kiln road. He had farther to march than Washington, and it was three- 
quarters of an hour after the firing of the cannon at AUen's before he fell 
upon the light-infantry east of the market-house. He heard the roar of 
battle through the fog, and knew that the British would all be under 
arms. He suddenly found hiniself face to face with a body hastening 
toward Chew's house, and the fight began in the orchards, fields, and gar- 
dens. There was a great deal of firing at random. 

Smallwood and Forman, for some reason, failed to drive in the Torios, 
and so tum the right flank of the British. General Howe was surprised 
at the vigor of the attack ; he was thinking of retreating. 

Neither Washington ñor Howe could see what was going on. Mcn 
got lost : Americans fell into the hands of the British, and British into the 
hands of the Americans. In a short time all was confusión. The sol- 
diers fired at random ; but General Greene pushed his way into German- 
town, and met General Agnew, of the British troops, advancing toward 
Jndge Chew's house. SuUivan, with Colonel Armstrong, commanding a 
regiment of North Carolinians, swept down toward Wissahicon Creek, and 
drove the British there back into Germantown ; but the fog was so thick 
that no one could tell what was going on. 
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" We are surroiinded," said some of the soldiers, hearing the firing at 
Chew's hoiise In the rcar; and the soldiers in Sullivau's división, just when 
victory was in their grasp, took to their heels. The oflicers tried to stop 
tlieni, but in vain. Tlie golden nioment was lost, and the whole army re- 
treated. They had lost one hundred and fifty-two killed, and five hun- 
dred and tvventy-one woiinded, besides sorae prisoners — nearly one thou- 
sand in all. General Howe lost about eight hnndred, among thein two of 
his best oftieers. General Agnew and Lieutenant-colonel Bird. 

The American army did not go back to its oíd camp, but to White- 
mareh, six miles from Germantown. The soldiers wei*e not disconraged, as 
after the battle at Brandywine, for they had attacked the British and all 
but defeated theni. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF THE IIUDSON. 

ANTHONY'S NOSE is a mountain in tlie Highlands, on the east bank 
of the Hudson, nearlj eleven hundred feet high. Itft sides are steep, 
and whit^ granite ledges crop out here and there, and great bowlders are 
scattered at íts base. On the other side of the river, a little lower down, 
rises Dunderberg, the Thunder Mountain. Up beyond its rocky defiles, in 
the Catsbergs, Rip Van Winkle saw the oíd bowlers at play, and drank 
sorae of theír schnapps, and liad his twenty years of sleep, according to 
the oíd legend. These two mountains forin the gate-way of the Hudson, 
and through it winds the noble river. 

On the east bank, two miles below Anthony's Nose, the Americans 
erected Fort Independence, and on the west bank, opposite the Nose, Fort 
Clinton, and just abo ve it Fort Montgomery. Foii; Clinton required a gar- 
rison of abont four hnndred men, Fort Montgomery about eight hundred. 
A great iron chain was 
stretched across the river, 
and a boom made of logs. 
Abo ve the boom were sev- 
eral ships. These were the 
defenses of the Highlands ; 
and it was believed that the 
British fleet never wonld be 
able to get past them. 

The month of Septem- 
ber canie, and this is the 
way the men stood upon 
the chess-boai'd : IJp at Sar- 
atoga. General Burgoyne 

" . ^ 1 ^1 VI BW FROM FORT CLINTON (lOOKING NORTH). 

was trymg to push sonth- 

ward, bnt was confronted by General Gates. In the Ilighlands was Gen- 

eral Putnam, with nearly five thousand men, many of them líew England 
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milítía, with no British army in f ront of liim nearer tlian New Vork, wliere 
Sir Henry Clinton Avas in command; biit he liad few troops, for General 
Ilowe liad sailed into Chesapeake Bay witli nearly the whole army, and 
was moving to capture Philadelphia. General Washington was out on tlie 
Brandywine, trying to prevent him froni taking that city. Washington 
wanted more troops; ^nd as Sir Henry Clinton had no forcé that he could 
send np the Hudson to aid Bnrgoyne, he sent an order to Putnara to fur- 
ward twenty-five hundred raen to Philadelphia. 

The troops marched south, leaving Pntnam only fifteen hundred mili- 
tia, hesides six hundred farmere frora Dutchess and Ulster counties, ¡n New 



GENERAL OEORGE CLINTON. 



York, who carne ¡n to help garrison Fort Montgomery and Fort Clinton. 
There was also a small garrison in Fort Independence. General James 
Clinton commanded Fort Clinton ; and liis brother George, who became 
the first Governor of New York, commanded Fort Montgomery. They 
were in no way related to Sir Ilenry Clinton. They were brave men ; but 
neither they ñor General Putnam liad any expectation of being attacked. 

General Bnrgoyne was in trouble. St. Leger had failed at Fort 
Schuyler; Baume and Breyman had been ronted at Bennington; and he 
hiniself had been defeated at Stillwater. He had heard nothing from 
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New York, and wondered if the anny, wliicli he expected wonld meet liim 
at All>aíO'> ^^^^ started. He sent a message to Sir Henry, and the messen- 
ger, piloted by Turies, had no difliculty iu getting through the American 
lines. Sir Henry sent him back again, with the inforination that he wa? 
about to raove up the Hudson, and attack the forts in the Highlands. He 
could do it, now that General líobertson had arrived from England with 
two thonsand fresh troops. 

Sir Henry sent spies np to Peekskill to find ont the situation of affaii-s 
— Torios who had enlisted in the king's serviee, under Govemor Tryon, 
the former Governor of North Carolina and New York. One of the spies, 
Nathan Palmer, a lientenant in a Tory régimen t, was disco vered at Peeks- 
kill, and arrested. A court-martial was called by General Putnam to try 
him. The general wonld not have him executed as General Howe exe- 
cnted Nathan Hale, withont a trial. It was proved that Palmer was a 
lientenant in Tryon's regiment. 

Governor Tryon heard of the arrest, and sent a letter to General Pnt- 
nam, claiming that Palmer was a British officer, and threatening vengeance 
if he was executed. The thi-eat did not frighten Putnam, who sent back 
this reply : 

"Sir, — Edmnnd Palmer, an officer in the enemy's serviee, was taken 
as a spy, lurking within our lines. He has been tried as a spy, condenni- 
ed as a spy, and shall be executed as a spy ; and the flag is ordered to 
'dei)art immediately. Israel Putnam. 

"P.S.— He has been accordingly executed. 

The Torios kept clear of Putnam after that. 

On Saturday evening, October 4th, Sir Henry Clinton and General 
Vaughan, with three frigates and a large fleet of schooners and boats, with 
five ihousand men on board, left New York, and sailed up the Hudson. 
The wind was fair, the night dark. The Americans up in the Highlands 
knew nothing of the movement. 

On Sunday morning, the British were at Tarrytown ; and before noon, 
Sir Henry landed three thonsand men at Verplanck's Point, eight miles 
bclow Peekskill. 

Messengers rodé up the river spreading the news. General Putnam 
sent riders in every direction alarming the people. The countrymen who 
were at church hastened home, seized their guns, and started to aid in 
driving back the invaders. They came into Putnam's camp; and by 
night he had two thonsand men. He was sure that Sir Henry intended 

15 
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to niarch to Peekskill, and f rom there get in rear of Fort Independeuee ; 
for the tliree frigates had moved np aud dropped auchor within cauíion- 
Bhot of the fort. Geneml Putnam sent an officer to General James and 
General George Clinton. 

" Send me all the men yon can spare," was hís order. 

Monday moming dawned. A heavy fog himg over the river, and 
under its cover Sir Henry made his next move. He had no intention of 
attacking Fort Independence, but was after other game. 

The troops which had landed at Verplanck's went on board the boats, 
rowed across the river, and landed at Stony Point — all except some regi- 
ments of Tories under Colonel Bayard and Colonel Fanning, Govemor 
Tryon's son-in-law. Governor Clinton and his brother were on the alert. 
Tliey suspected that the landing at Verplanck's was only a feint They 
remembered how General Clinton, leading the British army, had entered 
the back door at Long Island, and Major Logan, with one hundred men, 
was sent up to Dunderberg to keep watch. Major Logan soon sent back 
word that forty boats had crossed to Stony Point. 

Another party of tliirty men went out from Fort Clintonj over the hills 
behind Dunderberg, on the road leading to Haverstmw, and suddenly 
found themselves face to face with the British. Crack I went their rifles, 
and the British fired in return ; but the bullets fell harmlessly around the 
Americans, who fled to the forts, giving the alarm. 

" The British are approaching the forts," was the message which Gov- 
ernor Clinton sent to General Pntnam, by a man named Watcrbnry. But 
the man was a traitor. He left the fort, secreted himself, and the next 
day joined the British. 

So it came about that on Monday afternoon, while Sir Henry Clinton 
and General Vaughan were approaching the rear of the forts, along the 
steep and narrow mountain-roads. General Putnam was out on horseback 
reconnoitring the enemy at Verplanck's, wondering why they did not ad- 
vance, and in utter ignorance of what Sir Henry was doing, till he heard 
the rattle of muskets from the other side of the Hudson behind Dunder- 
berg. All the while the two generáis in the forts were wondering wliy 
Putnam did not send re-enforcements — little thinking that the messenger 
was* a traitor, and hiding in the woods. 

Out on the bank of a gurgling brook, south-west of the forts, in the 
ravine between Bear Hill and Dunderberg, the British army divided, 
Lieu teñan t-colonel Campbell, with nine hundred men, took a narrow road 
leading around Bear Hill. He had the Fifty-second and Fifty-seventh 
regimentSy a battalion of Hessians under Colonel Emeríck, and a regiment 
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of Tories. A Tur}', who knew the road, piloted thein. They were to at- 
tack Fort Moutgomery ; bnt liad to make a march of seven miles. 

Sír Heury Clinton halted with the remainder of tlie troops a wliile; 
for it was only tlu-ee miles that he had to march to get iu rear of Fort 
Clinton. His men rested beneath the trees till nearly three o'clock, and 
then moved toward the fort. 

Lientenant-colonel Campbell, with the left-hand colnmn, winds around 
Bear's Hill, descends into a ravine, crosses a brawling stream called by the 
Dntch Peploap's Kill, climbs another hill, turns east, and approaches the 



BLOODY POND. 



fort. Suddenly a cannon blazes in front of them. Govemor Clinton hap 
sent out a cannon and sixty men. The roar of the gnn roUs over the 
monntains. The governor hears it, and sends another cannon with one 
hundred men. 

It is an unequal contest — only one hundred and sixty against nine 
hundred. 

While the British are forming, the Americans from behind the trees 
keep up a destnictive fire, and the cannon roar again and again. One of 
the guns bureta ; but they keep up the figlit with the other till the British 
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cliarge bayonets, and then the gnnners, after driving a spike ínto the vent- 
ilóle, retreat to the fort. 

Sir Henry Clinton is working toward Fort Montgomery along a uarrow 
path. He marches down the valley, and comes to the shore of a pond — 
Sinnipink the Dutch called it ; but since the battle it has been known as 
Eloody Pond, for on that night blood flowed freely on its shores. Be- 
tween the pond and the ríver the Americans have built a strong abatís; 
and while Sir Henry's pioneers ai*e clearing a way through it with their 
axes, the Americans pour down a deadly fire. Bnt the Americans aro few 
and the British many, and the abatis is cleared at last; and Sir Henry 
with his troops are ready to attack the fort. He sends a white flag, and 
the officer carrying it bears this summons: 

" The garrisous of both forts miist snrrender within five minutes, or 
they will be put to the sword." 

To snrrender is to yield their liberty without a strnggle ; that were nn- 
worthy of brave men. To suri*ender is to go to the oíd hulk — the prison- 
ship at New York — with all its horrors ; that were worse than death. 

" The forts will be defended to the last," is the reply which Lieutenant^ 
colonel Livingstbn carries from Governor Clinton to Sir Henry Clinton. 

It is four o'clock. The three frigates have slipped past Fort Independ- 
ence, and make their appearance below the foits. The bttttle begins in 
eai-nest now. There are six hundre4 in the forts, wheu there should be 
fifteen hundred to make it an equal contest Oh, if the troops nnder Pnt- 
nam were only there I Bnt the tmitor is hiding. Putnam hears the up- 
roar, bnt he is too far away to i*ender aid. 

In the British i-anks is a brave officer from Poland — Count Grabo wski. 
He leads the grenadiers in a charge upon the fort, but three bullets pierce 
liim, and he falls mortally wounded. Up by Fort Clinton, Colonel Camp- 
bell falls. Step by step only can the British gain ground. From four 
o'clock till dark the battle mges. 

Night comes, and nnder cover of the darkness the Americans flee, 
some across the river, others np the bank, and some fall into the hands of 
the British. One of their prisoners is the bmve boy, Esek Earl, who has 
been in so many battles. With the other prisoners, he is taken to New 
York, and confined in the oíd hulk, the Jersey, at anchor between New 
York and Brooklyn. 

Above the boom is a fleet of American vessels, but the wind is against 
them, and they can not escape. The crews set them on fií^e, push off in 
boats, and escape to the mountains. Magnificent the scene on that dark 
and cloudy night The flames light up the mountains. From the sides 
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of tlie vessels belch fortli slieets of flame, as tlie sliotted guns become heat- 
ed; and then, as the magazines explode, great columus of flaine slioot 
upward, illiiraining momentarily all the sinroiinding scene, aud raining 
down a shower of golden light as the buiíiing fragmeiits fall iuto the 
river. 



BURMING THE SHirS. 



One hiindred cannon have been lost; three hnndrcd men have been 
killed, wonnded, or taken prisonere. An immense amount of powder has 
been captured, besides other supplies. The forts are gone ; the great chain 
is broken. 

On thís night of October 6th all obstrnctions are removed, and Sir 
Henry Clinton, with hís ariny of nearly four thousand men, may move on 
to Albany to aid Bnrgoyne ; but he is in no hnrry. Is it because he is 
well satisfied with wliat he has accomplished ? In twenty-fonr Lonrs he 
niight be in possession of Albany, and moving on to Saratoga, and the 
army iinder Gates wonld be scattered right and left, and the grand plan 
thonght out by Bnrgoyne accomplished. Why does Sir Henry wait a 
week before sending General Vaughan np to Esopus and Kingston, and 
tlien only to act tlie part of a marander in burning those places? Whu 
can tell ? It is one of the mysteries of history. If he were, on this Mon- 
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day niglit, to piish on, wind and tide favcring, on Wednesday he miglit be 
in Albany, and in possession of Gates's 8npplie8. Siich a movement would 
forcé Gates to leave bis position in frout of Burgoyne. The i'elief would 
be tiinely. 

If to the Americans the night of the 4th at Germantown, and the 
night of the 6th at the base of the Dunderberg, are honi-s of gloora and 
despondencj, the night of the 7th shall be one of hope upon the upper 
Hndson. If Sir Henry Clinton were to push on, he might even now turn 
the tide setting against Burgoyne. But he lingers, and the opportunity 
passes, never to retum. 

Esek is in the oíd prison-ship. Oh, the horrore of the place ! It is 
crowded with men. Some are dying with fever, some with consumption. 
All are starving. They have Httle to eat, and that not fit to feed swine. 
The beef is taiuted, tlieir bread full of bngs and worras. They are cov- 
ered with verinin. They are in rags. The air is reeking with pestilence. 
Their cheeks grow thin and palé. They die like sheep, and are borne out 
and tunibled into a trench on the Long Island shore. The officer in coin- 
niand is coarse and l>rntal. Ilnmanity has fled from his bosom. General 
Clinton, as General Ilowe did before him, permite it all. 



THE PRI80N-SHIP " JERSEY." 

Esok tried to keep np a brave heart, but his strength began to fail. He 
loathed the food. Sometimes tlie bread was made of bran, or moldy 
nieal. The ineat was so foul that he could not taste it. He liad no blank- 
et, but was obliged to sleep on the bare deck. His clothes were only 
rags. No niother near to help him ; no one to comfort him : strength go- 
ing, Ufe going, hope going day by day. 

Gone at hist. Out to the trench they bear him, and lay him with the 
otliCx-s. So the brave boy gives his life to his country. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SARATOGA. 

THE golden opportunity liad passed away. The day after tlie Battle of 
Hnbbardton, Burgoyne, if he liad pressed on with what supplies he 
conld caiTj, raight have reached Albany withoiit much opposition. The 
few dispirited troops iinder Schuyler would have been swept away like 
chaflF before the wind ; but now an army larger than his owd, secnrely iii- 
trenched, blocked his way. General Stark and the mon of New Hamp- 
shire had given him his first staggering blow at Bennington; and now he 
liad received another blow, squarely in the face, mainly from New Hamp- 
shire men, the men throngh whose country he thought, when at Tieonde- 
roga, he could march to Boston. Burgoyne received startling news from 
the North — that five hnndred New England rnilitia, on the night of the 25th 
of September, in the midst of a furions storra, had captured two hnndred 
batcanx, an armed sloop, several gun-boats, provisions, amuinnition, and 
two hnndred and ninety-three prisonere at Ticonderoga. They had re- 
taken Mount Defiance, and only wanted heavy artillery to forcé the gar- 
rison in the fort to surrender. So his communication with Canadá was 
cut oflF. 

On the 29th of September, General Lincoln, with two thonsand fresh 
troops from New England, arrived at Saratoga. Dnring all these days 
Dodifer and Nicholas were hard at work bnilding forts and inti*ench- 
ments, and cutting down trees. If there was a strong line on the day of 
battle, there was one far stronger now. 

The British soldiere were hard at work. Down by the river in front 
of his camp, Bnrgoyne built a strong breastwork, and planted his cannon 
behind it. His cainp was on a pine plain, and he carried the breastwork 
across it toward the south, then it curved and ran north-west, inclosing tho 
field on Mr. Freeman's farm. North-west of Mr. Freeman's half a niile, 
on a hill, the Hessians, nnder Colonel Breyman, threw up forts and breast- 
works. 

The Indians began to leave Bnrgoyne. They could see that the battle 
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hacl gone agaiust liiin, aiid they fonnd tliat, instead of takíng scalps, tlieir 
own scalps wei'e iu danger. 

Everj night the pickets fired at each other. One night a party of 
farmere came into cainp and wanted a frolíc. One of them took a trunip- 
et, and tlio otliere, abont twenty of them, witli tlieir gnns, crept down cióse 
to the British Unes. The man with the triunpet blew it as loud as he 
conld, and the others set np a fearf ni yell. 

" Surrender, or you are dead men !" they shouted ; and the f rightened 
sentinels threw down their gnns and gave themselves up, thinking that the 
whole army was npon tliem, and the twenty citizens came into cainp with 
their captives. 

General Burgoyne's hopes revived, for a messenger had reached him 
from New York with a letter from Sir Henry Clinton. It was dated Sep- 
tember lOth. Sir Ilenry said that he should go np the Hndson and at- 
tack Foi-t Clinton and Fort Montgomery, in the Highlands, the 20th of 
September. 

Biirgoyne expected to see Gates sending off half his army sonthward, 
bnt, instead of that, Gates was receiving more troops every day. It seem- 
ed as if all New England were on the march toward Saratoga. Bnrgoyne, 
not disheartened, sent several messengers by different routes southward with 
letters to Sir Henry, tellíng him to basten to Albany ; that he had provisions 
enongh to last till the 12th of October. Bnt on the Ist of the month the 
British soldiers had to get along with only half as much food as they had 
been receiving. Althongh the soldiers were on short mtions. General Bnr- 
goyne and his generáis sat down to good dinners; and, after dinner, drank 
the health of the king, the ministry, their friends, and snccess to the exr 
pedition. Many of the officers had their wives with them; and althongh 
the Americans were closing aronnd them, they langhed, snng, played cards, 
and drank each othei-'s health as if they were ont on a grand picnic. Gen- 
eral Reídesel had his wifo and children along with him. His wife was a 
baroness, a good and noble woman. The nights were cool, and there were 
rainy days, bringing discomfort. One of the English ofücers had a honse 
bnilt for her, with a chimney and fire- place, as if the army had settled 
down there for tlie winter ! 

General Bnrgoyne wanted forage for his horses. There was a field of 
oats ont beyond Breyman's camp toward the west, bnt Morgan with his 
riflemen were jnst beyond it, and to get the oats a large forcé innst be sent 
ont. 

It was the 7th of October, a beantifnl morning. The Baroness Reide- 
sel tlionght that she mnst give a dinner party to Bnrgoyne and his ofiicers, 
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and invited thera to diñe with her in the afternoon. Tbey accepted the 
invitation. They woiild return from tlie foraging expedition in season. 

Soon after breakfast, General Burgoyne, with Genei-al Fraser, General 
Phillips, and General Reidesel, started with about fifteen hundred raen and 
several cannon. They took a path that led sonth-west to the field about 
three-qnarters of a mile distant. They reached it, and the soldiers forined 
in Une, and the foi'age men, with their sickles and scythes, began to gather 
the oats. Sorae of the officers climbed opon the top of a honse and looked 
sonthward to see what they conld discover. General Burgoyne wanted to 
know just how the American left was situated, and wliile the foragere 
were loading their carts he concluded to pnsh on and find out He sent 
tlie Indíans and Canadians in ad vanee. 

Nioholas was doing picket duty. He heard a noise partly behind him, 
and saw the Indians creeping toward him from the west. He fired at the 
nearest Indian, and then the gnns began to rattle. The Indians carne on 
with a whoop, and Nicholas and the other pickets had to take to their 
heels; but not till they had discovered that behind the Indians were the 
grenadiei"s. 

Tiie alarra had been given, and before they reached the lines Nicholas 
could hear the drums beating the long roll, and the shouts of the officei-s 
calling upon the men to fall in. The Indians and grenadiers carne almost 
to the lines, but Morgan and his riflemen fell upon thera and drove them 
back through the woods to General Burgoyne, who, instead of retreating, 
concluded that he would risk another battle, and ordered up the rest of 
the troops. 

This is tlie way the British army was drawn np: The light-infantry, 
under Earl Balcarras, were farthest west; next were some British troops, 
«nder General Phillips ; then the Hessians, under General Reidesel ; then 
farther east some grenadiers, under Major Ackland ; and the artillery, un- 
der Major Williams. 

General Fraser, with five hundred men, was in advance of the light- 
infantry. General Burgoyne planned to have the Hessians and other 
troops in the centre begin the battle ; and when the Americans carne out 
to attack Reidesel, he intended that Fraser should fall upon their flank, 
and drive them pell-mell to their breastworks. It was a very good plan, 
but the game of flanking was one in which Morgan decided to have a 
hand. He marched west, took a circuit araong the hills, and got into po- 
sition to fall upon Fraser's rear. 

It was past two o'clock when General Poor, with the three Xew Hamp- 
shire regiments — the same that had begun the battle at Trenton, and also 
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on tlie 19tli of September — with a part of Learned's MassacbusettB troops, 
marcbed out from tlie iutrenchmeuts. The three New Hampshire i*egi- 
ments were farthest east, and their line of march wonld bring tbein direct- 
ly against Bnrgoyne's artillery. Learned's line of march would bring him 
against the grenadiers. 

Dodifer was with General Poor, and Kicholas with Morgan. General 
Poor marched down the little brook called Mili Creek, muddy with the 
trampüng of men, crossed it, and carne cióse up to the artillerj. Dodifer 
saw the cannon on the slope above, the artillery-men standing with lighted 
port-fires. 

The next moment there was a roar, a erashing of the lirabs of the trees 
above him, and a whizzing of shot over bis head. The cannon had been 

ainied too high, and very 
few soldiera fell. The 
sinall-arms joined in ; bnt 
the Xew Hampshire troops 
faced the fire, just as they 
faced the sleet and the 
snows of the winter storms, 
withont flínching. They 
marched up the hill, al- 
most to the mnzzles of the 
guns, before they fired. 

Dodifer and the sol- 
diers of his compauy 
spriing npon one gun, 
drove the gunnei-s, and 
seized the piece; but the 
next moment the grena- 
diers were upon them, and 
they had to give it up. 
They fell back, reloaded their guns, fired another volley, seized it a sec- 
ond time, but again were driven. The fire was rolling along the line. 
Leamed was attacking the Ilessians and gi*enadiers. Once more the Xew 
Ilampshii'e boys sprung u{X>n the artillery, but were driven back. 

In the midst of this uproar, tliere carne a volley from the west. Mor- 
gan, witli fifteen hundred men, suddenly appeared; and Fraser, instead of 
having fallen upon the Americans, found that the Americans had fallen 
upon him. A part of Morgan's men fired upon Fraser's picked corps; 
while the balance, under Major Dearborn, wheeled, and, with a cheer, 
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nisbed down npon tlie ligbt - infantry. There was fighting all along the 
líiies. The light- infantry were facing south-east, to meet Learned ; but 
they fonnd Dearborn coming from the sonth-west; while behind theui, 
toward the north-west, was Morgan. Attacked in front and in flank, the 
light -infantry began to waver; but the officers rallied them. The Hes- 
sians in front of Learned were standing firm. 

It was past three o'clock, when Learned's troops saw their oíd com- 
mander, General Arnold, ride down the lines. They received him with a 
cheer. He was not their commander now : there was a misunderstanding 
between Iiim and Gates, and Arnold had demanded a pass to joiu General 
Washington, which Gates had granted. Gates was back in bis head-quar- 
tere, and had not been opon the field. General Poor rnight issue orders to 
liis own brigade, Learned to bis, Morgan to bis ; but there was no general 
coinmander on the field. 

General Aniold had heard the roar of battle. From the breastworks 
at Neilson's he could see the smoke, and get a glimpse of what was going 
on. He conld remain quiet no longer, but spruug into his saddle and gal- 
loped toward the battle-field. 

" Bring him back. He'll do soraething rash,'' says General Gates to 
Major Arnistrong. 

Arnold sees Major Armstrong following, and, thinking what his errand 
may be, dashes down the line, waving his sword. He has no right to give 
aii order, but nevertheless gives one. 

" Forward !" be shouts ; and the line, with a hurra, sweep npon the 
Hessians. 

The fight is getting flercer. The two armies are cióse together. Dod- 
ifer is in the thickest of the fight, his face and hands begriined with pow- 
der. The sraoke from the Hessian guns en%'elops him. Once more he 
rnshes up to the muzzle of a cannon, and lays his hand upon it; and the 
grenadiers, under Major Ackland, rush up and fire at him. He and his 
eorarades are once moi*e driven back ; but in the 'mMée Major Ackland 
falls, with a shot through both legs. Major Williams, who is commanding 
the artillery, is w^ounded, and both ofíicei*8 fall into the hands of the Amer- 
icans. 

Colonel Cilley, commanding one of the New Hampshire regiments, 
forms his men once more. He waves his sword, and Dodifer rushes again 
into the white, snlphurous cloud upon the cannon. 

The artillera -men are few now. One by one the men ha ve dropped 
l)eside the guns. Major Williams is not there to help them. The grena- 
diere are still ready to support them ; but Major Ackland is not there to 
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aiiimate tliem. Throngli the cloud, iip to tLe guns, rush Dodifer and h¡8 
comrades. 

" Hurra !" It is theirs. The artillery - men flee, and the grenadiers 
have not the courage to attempt to recover it. Colonel Cilley leaps astride 
the cannon, waves his sword. Dodifer helps wheel it round, lays down his 
gun, seizes the port-fire, still smoking beside the gnn. .One of the soldiers 
rams home a cartridge, anotlier primes it. Dodifer rnns his eye along the 
eiglit, then toiiches it off, and the sliot goes tearing through the Hessian 
ranks. To take a cannon from the enemy, and tnrn it upon them, íills 
him with new Ufe. This pays for all the toils and hardships through the 
wilderness to Qnebee, for tlie defeat at Ticonderoga and Hnbbardton. He 
Bwings his hat, joins in the hurra, but the next moment elasps his hands 
upon his breast and falls upon the ground. 

A comrade bends over him. " Tell mother — that — that — I have — 
done — what — I — could." 



NKVER AGAIN WILL IIEAR THE FOOT8TEP8 OF HER BOV. 

Oh, brave boy ! you gave all yon had to give to your country— your 
life! The world never vvill know how great the gift. And the mother far 
away in her humble home, childless now, never again will hear the foot- 
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Bteps of lier boy, or gaze iipon his maiily face ; biit it will be lier joy to 
know that he did what lie could for his country. 

Ou the battle-field, Major Armstrong was trying to reach Arnold ; biit 
Amold did not stop to give him a chance. Wlierever the fight was hottest, 
wherever the balls were flying tliickest, there was Arnold riding reckless- 
ly, giving ordere without authoríty, and directing all the movements, while 
Gates was in his tent discussing the general question of the Revolution 
with Sir Francis Clark, who had been carried there a prisoner, mortally 
wounded. 

On the British side is an officer, General Fi-aser, who sees that the fort- 
unes of the day are turning against Biirgoyne, and who is doing what he 
can to rally and inspirit the British. He, and not Bnrgoyne, is the real 
comniander and leader. He brings order out of confusión. Now he is 
on horseback, now on foot in the thickest of the flght. At a critical mo- 
ment he is wounded, and borne f i-ora the field to the house where the Bar- 
oness Reidesel is staying. Slie has invited him and Geneml Burgoyne to 
take dinner there. The and taken a hand in a 

clotli is laid, the table game of cards after din- 

spread,but the dishes are ner; but he has emptied 

quickly removed, and liis lastgoblet, played his 

tlie brave man, with tlie , last game. Little heeds 

blood oozing from his he the roar of battle. 

wonnd, laid npon the ta- Ilis fighting is fínished. 

ble. He was to have "^^'%'^sKE'mKD.''''^'^ He is thinking of his far- 
drank the king's health, away home among the 

mountains of Scotland, bright with the heather and broom. Never more 
will he behold them. He laments the ambition that led him to leave a 
beaatiful Highland home. "Fatal ambition! Poor General Burgoyne!" 
are the words that fall from his lips. He knows that the battle is going 
against Burgoyne. He knows that his own life soon will fade away. 

It is stated by most historians that General Fraser was riding every- 
where along the British line; that Colonel Morgan called some of his rifle- 
men around him, pointed out Fraser, saying, " That is General Fraser ; I 
admire and honor him ; but it is necessary he should die. Take yonr sta- 
tions in yonder bushes, and do your diity," and that soon after General 
Fraser fell, shot, as has been supjwsed, by Timothy Murphy. 

There is reason to believe that there is not much truth in the story. 
Two of Geneml Bnrgoyne's oflBcers, after their return to England, testified 
that Fraser was on foot when he was shot. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Morgan never had scen Fraser. He had had no opportunity to make 
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his acquaintance, never had met liim except in the battle of the 19th of 
Septeinber. It is quite probable that Morgan directed liis men to pick ofiE 
the British officers, as a great niany other generala have done in battle. 
There was a fearful loss of officers, but it is very doubtful if Morgan espe- 
cially pointed ont Fraser to his men. 

The British light - inf antry have given way. The man who has led 
them on, and encouraged them by his bravery, is no longer there to lead 
them. Down through the woods and across the fleld to their intrench- 
ments they flee. General Reidesel, General Phillips, and General Biir- 
goyne do what they can to rally the discouraged men, but vain their ef- 
forts. The Americans follow them. General Tenbroeck, with some New 
York troops, comes down from the American intrenchments to take part 
in the contest. Arnold is in his glory. He places himself at the head of 
Paterson's and Glover's brigade, leads them up to the trees which Bnr- 
goyne has felled in front of his intrenchments, and fires at the British be- 
yond them ; but he can not storm the intrenchments there. 

Arnold rides to Leonard's brigade and leads it against the Canadians 
and Tories. Nicholas is in this charge. Colonel Brooks's Massachusetts 
regiment storms the Canadian breastworks. With a hurra the men leap 
over the logs, and drive the Canadians before them. Tliis leaves the Hes- 
sian breastwork exposed. Having carried the Canadian líne, Arnold rides 
to Livingston's and Wesson's regiment, and, with some of Morgan's men, 
charges Breyman's position. 

The Hessians have seen the ferocíous man on a brown horse, riding 
everywhere npon the field, waving his sword amidst the smoke, and now he 
is attacking them. They fire a voUey and flee, panic-stricken, toward the 
Hudson. But the volley brings down the fearless rider. A bnllet passes 
through the same leg that was wounded under the walls of Quebec. 
Though he falls, the men whom he is leading do not falter ; but rnsh on, 
over fallen trees, over the breastworks. Breyman falls mortally wounded, 
and the whole of his line gives way. Some of the Hessians fall upon their 
kneés and surrender, and others throw away their guns and flee through 
the woods toward their camp. 

It is sunset Arnold is lying upon the ground bandaging his leg, when 
Major Armstrong, who has been chasing him for two hours, rides up and 
delivei-s General Gates's orden Arnold is ready to obey it now, for the 
víctory is won. 

The October sun goes down upon a bloody field. Hnndreds have been 
killed, hnndreds wounded. It is a gloomy night to General Burgoyne. 
AU his bright anticipations are gone forever. He will not sit down to a 
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Cliristmas dinner wíth Sir Henry Clinton in Albany. Nearly all bis troops 
llave been engaged, while 
not lialf o£ tbe Americans 
ha ve been npon tbe field. 
General Bargoyne was 
not ready to renew tbe 
battle tbe next day. He 
was in no condition to 
take tlie aggressive. Ñor 
did General Gates at- 
tempt it. Time would 

1 . .1 . . .^1 PLACE WU£BI¿ OUMEKAL FKASUU WAS BURIED. 

give him tbe victory witb- 

out tbe sbeddíng of blood. Tbe militia of New England were basteníng 
to aid liira. General Fellows bad tbree tbousand men on tbe east bank 
of tbe Hudson, and was sending bis cannon-sbot into Burgoyne's canip. 
Geneml Stark, witb two tbousand, was on bis way to Fort Edward to seize 
tbat point. 

General Fi-aser was dead. Ont from tbe baroness's bouse bis brotber 
officers bore bim to bis grave. It was a sad procession, and tbe sbot from 
Fellows's gnns covered tbe cbaplain and tbe mourners witb diist as tbey 
stood beside tbe grave. General Fellows soon saw tbat it was a funeral 
procession, and bonored tbe brave man by firing minute -gnns, so it was 
not bate tbat inspired tbe patriots in battle. Tbey could bonor tbeir ene- 
mies wbile figbting for tbeir liberties. 

It was sunset wben Burgoyne and bis oflBcers stood tbere, and, amidst 
tbe roar of cannon, beard tbe cbaplain, tbe Kev. Mr. Brudenell, read tbe 
solemn service for tbe dead — " Eartb to eartb, and dust to dust." Darkness 
carne on. Dark clonds rolled up from tbe east, and tbe rain began to fall. 

Altbougb tbe tempest was raging, 
Burgoyne's army ^va8 on tbe marcb. 
At Crown Point be bad said, " His 
army must not retreat;" but now, 
in tbe darkness and storm, it was 
on its way back to Fort Edward. 
All was confusión. Tbe road was 
muddy. In tbe darkness men 
tumbled headlong to tbe ground. 
Teams broke down, or else were 

GENERAL SCHUTLER 8 HOU8E. ' 

stalled in tbe mud, Tbe Baroness 
líeidesel and ber cbildren, and all tbe wives of tbe officers, were out in tbe 
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storm. These ladies, wlio liad lived delicately all their ^-^.r^^'ií 
lives at lióme, thr • • • - - - - ^ 

exposed to the el 
makiiig liardly ha 
road, so deep the ] 
General Burg 
8Íx o'clock in the 

morniíig. lie ^ 

might have goiie 
faither, biit he 

was on liis oíd -, 

camp-ground, the 
fií-st he liad oe- 
cnpied af ter cross- 

iug the Iludson. giínkral schcyler's mill. 

" Why doesn't Gene»'al Bnrgoyiie go on ?" asked the Barouess Eeidesel. 
" lie is tired, and means to halt here till night and give us a siipper," 
said General Phillips, who was out of patience with Bnrgoyne. 

And a grand supper General Burgoyne gave to his officei's. The wife 
of one of the officera of the coinmissary department, who was no better 
than she shonld be, sat by his sidc at the table, and drank Champagne 
with him, and the oflicere clinked their glasses, and laughed and suiíg 
songs, wliile the poor wonnded soldiere were lying half starved nnder 
the trees and fences, and the good Madame Keidesel was making theui 
broth. 

General Burgoyne had ordered the soldiers to set tire to General 

Schnyler's house and mili near 
his eneampment, and the hoases 
of all the Whigs, thus doing by 
the torch what damage he could 
not with the sword. 

General Bnrgoyne made an 

excuse for halting — because the 

boats in the river, containing his 

provisions, could not make head- 

j way against the stream as fast as 

the army marched. The roads 
were so muddy that the Ameri- 

TIIE llOUSE OCCCPIED BY BARONE88 REIDE8EL. j . i ,1 • j.v »a. 

cans did not begín the pursuit 
till four o'clock in tlie aftenioon of the lOth. On the moming of the llth 
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Burgoyne füinid that tliey wcre upon liim, and liad captured some of tlie 

boats iii tlie river. lie was firointj to retreat alons: the same road dovvii 

wbicli he liad come from Fort Edward, but 

General Fellows was in possession of it. 

Then he resolved to march up the west 

side of the Hudson, and cross the river op- 

ix)8ite Fort Edward ; but General Stark liad 

sent Colonel Cochran to take possession of 

that point. 

General Fellows, on the east side of the Hudson, was sending cannon- 
balls into Burgojne's camp once more. There was no place of safety for 
the sick and w-onnded, or the women and children. The Baroness Reidesel 
and several women, with a number of wounded officers, had to take ref uge 
in the cellar of a honse, and remain there daj^ after day, holding their 
breath in terror as the cannon-balls crashed through the house. 



bürgoyne's camp on the 13th of october. 

Althongh they were cióse to the river, they conld get no water, except 
what a courageous woraan brought to them. The American soldiere in 
the woods on the east bank of the river would not tire npon her. 

16 
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On tlie afternoon of the 12tli, Bnrgoyne held a council of liis officers, 
and it was decided to niake a rapid retreat to Ticondcroga — to cut tlieir 
waj tlirougli tlie Ainericans at Fort Edward ; biit sconts said it was iin- 

possible to reti'eat. Tlie 
Americaiis liad broken down 
all the bridges, and held thc 
road. 

On the morning of the 
13th, Bnrgoyne called an- 
other council. The officers 
met in a large tent. Pret-' 
ty soon mnsket-balls began 
to cut throiigh tlie canvas. 
General Burgoyne was seat- 
ed at a table, asking the of- 
fices what was to be done. 
Just then General Fellovvs 
sent an eighteen-pound can- 
non -shot into the tent and 
across the table, which sel 
the officers thinking that 
something must be done 
very quickly. 

" Shall we negotíate witli 
General Gates?" Burgoyne 
asked. The cannon-ball was 
a powerfnl argument in fa- 
vor of such a proposition. A 
drutnmer with a white flag 
went out toward the Amer- 
ican lines, and the riflenien 
stopped íiring. An Ameri- 
can officer advanced to meet 
him, and so negotiations be- 
gan for a surreuder of the 
British army on the 17th. 
But a faint gleam of liope canie to Bnrgoyne. On the night of the 
16th, a messenger from Sir Ilenry Clinton worked his way i>ast General 
Gates's sentinel, and reached Bnrgoyne. lie liad becn several days on his 
journey ; but Tories had heli)ed him on. He had traveled np the east side 
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of tlie Hudsoii, and bronglit joyful news. Sir Henry had taken the foii» 
on the Hiídson, and liad sent General Vauglian as far np as the town of 
Esopus. Burgoj'ue called his officers together once more. 

" Will it be honorable," he asked, " to break ofF negotiations now ?" 
General Reidesel, General Hamilton, and several other officers, said it 
would not be honorable. Burgoyne thonght differently. Bnt the Amer- 
icans knew what had taken place on the Hndson, and a rnessenger arrivecí 



PLACE WHBRE THE BRITI8H LAID I)OWN THEIR ARMS. 

General Bnrgoyne and his officers, in their rich nniforms, rodo along 
the bank of the river toward the American camp. General Gates carne 
out to meet hira, with the officers of his stafF. Colonel Wilkinson intro- 
duced them. 

" The fortune of war has made me yonr prisoner," said Bnrgoyne, rais- 
ing his hat. 

" I shall always be ready to bear testimony that it has not been throngh 
any fanlt of your excellency," Gates replied ; and then the whole piirty 
rodé to Gatcs's quarters, and had a good dinner. In the afternoon, the 
American army was drawn np in two Unes on the interval near the river 
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— one brigade behind another — reaching more tlian a mile, and several 
mnks deep. 

Nicholas heard the fifes and drums playing " Yaukee Doodle ;" tlien 
he saw two oflicei-s on hoi-seback — one carrying the Stai*s and Strípes; 
then carne a company of American cavah'y ; and then the captive army, 
the British Hght-infantry in front. No guns in their hands now. It was 
a sorrowful procession. They had come to conquer, bnt were conqiiered. 
Five thousand seven hnndred and ninety-one marched past. They had 
left behind forty-two cannon, and nearly five thousand muskets. Nicholas 
stood near General Gates's tent. He saw General Gates and General Bur- 
goyne standing there — Burgoyne, large and stont, wearing his rich uniform 
covered with gold lace. Gates was small, and had on a blue frock. He 
saw General Burgoyne hand his sword to Gates, who took it, held it a 
moment, and then returned it. 

So the grand army which was to divide New England from the other 
colonies — which, in the flush of success at Ticonderoga, Burgoyne thought 
could march to Boston — was on its way there to the tune of "Yankee 
Doodle," but not as victor. 

Nicholas beheld it with joy ; and then the thought came — " Oh that 
Dodifer were here to see it!" — he who had fought so nobly and given his 
life to his country. But the bi*ave boy was at rest forever, on the hills of 
Saratoga — his battles ended, his victory won ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

OPERATIONS ON THE DELAWARE, 

TIIE shores of the Delaware River below tlie jiinction of the Schuyl- 
kill are low aiid marshy. The wild ducks biiild their nests in the 
reeds along the shores and iipon the islands. There are Hog Islaud, Mud 
Island, and Billings Island. 

The Americans had a fleet of vessels in the river; but, in addition, to 
keep the British fleet frora getting up to tlie city, they placed a line of ob- 
structions from the Pennsylvania to the New Jei^sey shore. On Mud Isl- 
and they erected a fort, named Fort Mifflin ; and on the New Jersey shore 
was another fortification, at Red Bank, named after General Mercer, who 
was killed at Princeton. On the New Jersey shore, opposite the chevaux- 
de-frise which had been placed in the river, the Ameincans began to throw- 
up another fort. 

General Washington hoped that General Ilowe, although in possession 
of Phíladelphia, would not be able to take these forts. If they conld be 
maintaíned, General Howe would find it a dífficult thhig to stay in Phila- 
delphia — so far away from his ships and supplies. 

The fleet, under Admiral Howe, sailed down the Chesapeake, came up 
the Delaware, and was ready to co-operate with the array. 

General Howe sent Colonel Stirling, with two i^egiments, to capture the 
unfinished fortification (K in the plan). They marched down from Ches- 
ter, and crossed the river in boats below Billings Island. Thei-e were only 
a few Americans in the unfinished work. When they saw the British ad- 
vaoicing they spiked their gnns, set fire to their barmcks, and fled up the 
river to the fort at Red Bank. Colonel Stirling completed the destrnction 
of the works, helped the fleet open a passage through the chevaux-de-frise^ 
and returned. 

Six sniall vessels sailed through the opening in the chevaxix- de -frise, 
The fleet could have sailed up to Phíladelphia if it had not been for the 
fort at Red Bank, which would be able to riddle any vessel that might at- 
tempt to pass it. That must be taken. General Howe sent Count Donop, 
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a brave yoimg Ilessian officer, with two thon- 
sand five Iiuiidred picked Hessians, to capt^ 
ure it The Hessians crossed the Delaware 
at Philadelphia, and niarched down tlie New Jersey side to Haddonfield 
on the evening of October 21st. 

The next mornhig Count Donop started for Fort Mercer. With bis 
brave soldiers he would havo no diflicnlty in capturing it, which, though 
it had an cmbankment on the river-side, was very weak landward. Col- 
onel Cliristopher Greene, of Rhode Island, who had marched through the 
wilderness of Maine to Canadá with Arnold, held the fort with four hun- 
dred Rhode Island troope. Early in the morning of the 22d, Count Donop 
carne to Tiniber Creek, a little strcain that einpties into the Delaware above 
Fort Mercer, bnt fonnd that the Aniericans had taken np the bridge, and 
that he must march four miles up the brook before he could ford it. It 
was a long and tiresome march — eight miles out of the way — and it gave 
Colonel Greene time to make all preparations possible. He had fourteen 
eannon mounted in the fort, but most of 
them had been placed in position to fire 
at the ships, and he had to change some 
of them to the landward side. His men 
worked with a will, and were ready for 
the Hessians. 

It was aftei-noon when Donop reached 
Red Bank. He formed liis men in line 
of battle in a piece of woods, but, be- 
fore beginning the attack, sent an ofticer 
and a drumnier with a wliite flag toward 
the fort. Colonel Greene sent out an ofBcer to sce what was wanted. 

" The King of England orders his rebellious subjects to lay down theii 



TUE FORT AT RED BANK. 
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amis. They are warned that ¡f they stand battle, no quarter will be gíven." 
The ofiicer caine iuto the fort witli the message. 

" Say to him that we ask no qiiarter, ñor will we gíve any. We shall 
defeud the fort or make it our tomb," was Colonel Qreene's quiet but de- 
terniined reply. 

The Hessian ofiicer returned to Count Donop. The British fleet in 
the river carne np stream, and began a furious cannonade. But the shot 
buried theinselves in the mud or flew harmlessly over the works. 

Count Donop bronght np his cannon, forined liis men, and moved to 
the attack. It was nearly night, and he expected to be in possessiou of 
the fort before dark. He sent half of his men to attack on the "north 
side, while he, with the rest, approached from tlie eouth. The fort con- 
sisted of two parts, the maiii fort and the outworks. The latter were 
unfinished ; they were weak, and could 
not be defended. The maiu fort was 
stronger, and Colonel Greene wisely de- 
termíned not to attempt to hold the out- 
works. 

South of the fort a short distance 
was a brick house with " I. A. W. 1748 " 
on one of the gables, the initials stand- 
ing for James and Anna Whitall. The 
house had been built twenty-nine years. 
Mr. Whitall lived there with his wife 

WHITALL 8 HOU8B AT RED BANK. 

and family. He was a Quaker, and a 

good Whig. Seeing that the battle was about to begin, he and his wife 

left the house ; but his mother, an oíd lady, would not lea ve. 

" God will take care of me," she said. 

The Hessians, attacking on the north, after keeping np a lively can- 
nonade for half an hour, advanced. At the same time, tiie British ships 
began to bombard the fort more f uriously. From the north and the south 
the shot were falling into the fort. 

The Hessians charged upon the outer works, but were snrprised to find 
no one there. They set up a shout, as if they had already won the victory. 
There was no ditch between the main fort and the earth-works, and they 
imagined it would be an easy matter to rush up the bank and plant their 
flag upon it. They could not see any Americans. What liad become of 
the men who had jiist said that they neither asked for ñor gave quarter? 
Not one was in sight. Were they hiding, panic-stricken by the bombard- 
nient? With a shout, they rushed forward. Suddenly the fort was all 
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VI EW FROM RED BANK. 
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Bternation froin the spot 

Wliile thÍ8 is going on, Count Donop is advancing f rom Mr. WhitalFs 
hoiise. The camión of the fleet are seiidiiig a storin of solid sliot and 
bombs into the fort. Suddeiily the cannonade eeases, for the Ilessians are 
abont to leap over the ramparts. They rush bravely up ; bnt now that side 
of the fort is all aflamo. Count Donop falls, and his next in command, 
Colonel Mingerode. The Hessians are brave: they climb on their banda 
and knees np the embankment, fire into the faces of the Americans, who, 
iii turn, the next instant blow ont the brains of their assailants. The 
Rhode Island men ha ve piles of grenades — haud- bombs — which they 
set on fire and toss over the embankment, which explode araong the Hes- 
sians, wlio llave lost their brave leader. He is lying, mortally wounded, 
at the bottom of the ditch. There is no one to inspirit them.. They lose 
conrage. The fire is growing hotter. More murderous the storm. A 
moment, and they are fleeing past WhitalFs house, disorganized, panio- 
stricken — rnnning in terror to Iladdonfield. 

It was five o'clock when the attack began, and it is not yet six, but 
the battle is over. The last rays of the setting snn fall npon the Stare 
and Stripes, still prondly floating. above the ramparts; while below, heaped 
one upon another, are foiir hiindred Ilessians, kilied or wonnded. Inside 
the fort are eight dead and twenty-nine wounded, and nearly half of these 
casualties occurred through the bureting of a cannon. The Ilessians were 
so panic-stricken that they left their leader lying at the foot of the em- 
bankment. 

In the evening twilight, Colonel Manduit, the French engineer, who 
had laid ont the works, and who assisted in defending them, was out amidst 
the wonnded. He heard a voice among the slain, 

" Please take me out." 
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It was Connt Donop. The kiud-hearted Frencliman hastened to help 
Iiim, conveyed liim to Mr. WhitalFs house, aud kindly cared for liim; 
but his wouiid was mortal. "I die a victiui to ainbition aud the ava- 



TUE KXl'LOSION OF THK BRIT18H SHIP. 



1-iee of my sovereign," he said ; and he inight have added that he was 
slain through the incapacity of Lord North and the stubbornness of the 
king. 

It was a terrible defeat to General llowe. Fonr hnndred raen lost^ 
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and notbing gained, and the fleet as far froin Pliiladelphia as ever. Tlie 
country rang with the praises of Colonel Greene and the brave men who 
had inflicted so signal a defeat upon the eneniy. 

Colonel Greene was greatly assisted by Gommodore Hazlewood, with 
a fleet of small vessels in the river. He had more tlian twenty of all 
kinds — galleys, floating batteries, one brig, besides foui-teen oíd vessels fit- 
ted np as íire-ships, witli tar-barrels on board, which he could set on fire, 
and which would float down with the tide against the British fleet. Gom- 
modore Hazlewood had about one hundred cannon, and he kept np a hot 
fire npon the British fleet. 

Two days later, in the raorning, the British ships made an attack on 
Fort Mifflin. The Auguaüi^ with sixty-four gims ; the Boehuck^ with for- 
ty-four ; two f rigates ; the Merlin^ with eighteen guns ; and a galley, canie 
up the river and oponed a furious cannonade. Lieutenant-colonel Sniith, 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was in the fort, comnianding the garrison. 
His men, from Golonel Lamb's artillery reginient, worked the guns vigor- 
ously. Gommodore Hazlewood dropped down with his fleet, and the fort 
and fleet together made it hot for the British. 

Golonel Smith sent a red -hot shot at the sixty-four-gim ship, the 
Augxista^ which striick the hnll, and in a very short time the ship was in 
flames. She was on a mud-bank, and conld not get away. The fire woi-ked 
its way into the seams of the ship. The sailore tried in vain to put it out. 

Tliey fled to their boats, and aboiit noon 
the ship blew np with a tremendons ex- 
plosión. The British did not like to give 
np the contest, and the fight went on 
from one till two, from two till three in 
tlie afternoon. The Merlin was lying 
near the month of Mud Greek. The 
gnnner sent a red-hot shot which stnick 
into the side of that ship, and set it on 
fire, and there was another explosión. 
The Roebuck^ whose comniander fear- 
t she miffht be served in the same wav, 
le other ships, dropped down the river. 
__ .._ an afternoon the king had lost two fine 

FORT MIFFLIN. „1 • „ 

ships. 
General Howe was chagrined. There he was in Philadelphia with a 
great arniy, and yet two garrisons of less tlian twelve hundred men, with 
the fieet of Gommodore Hazlewood, had prevented the ships from coming 

\ 
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np to tlíe city. He must take Foi-t Mifflin on Mnd Island, and Fort Mer- 
cer at Red Bank, or he would be compelled to abandon Pliiladelphia. He 
adopted a new plan. He saw that Fort MiíBin, on tlie side toward Car- 
penter's Island, was very weak. There were no cannou monnted to sweep 
that island, and he sent an expedition in the night to take possession of 
ir. The troops niet with no opposition, and in a few days he had five 
batteries ei'ected, with some of the heaviest cannon of the fleet mounted. 
He brought up a floating-battery niounting twenty-two guns, and anchor- 
ed it south-west of the fort near Hog Island, within fifteen hundred feet 
of the fort. Two sixty-four-gun ships and two forty-gun ships carne up to 
take part in the bonibardinent. AU told, the Britislihad between two hun- 
dred and fifty and three hundred cannon, besides mortars, to rain a storm 
of sliot and shell upon the little fort. 

Eveiy thing is ready on the part of the British. The' sliijis advance, 
and the batteries on the shore open íire. AU through the day the cannon- 
ade goes on, ships and batteries íiring rapidly, the cannon of the fort reply- 
ing slowly. Lieutenant Treat, commanding the artillery, is killed by the 
bureting of a bomb. The barracks are knocked to pieces. Till late into 
the night the fire is kept up. 

At day-bi'eak the next moming the ships and batteries open once* more. 
The shot fall thick and fast without the inclosure. Colonel Smith 8Íts 
down in the barmcks to write a letter to General Varnum, who is on the 
New Jersey shore : a shot passes through the chimney, scattering the bricks 
in every direction, and knocking him senseless. Lieutenant-eolonel Russell, 
of Connectícut, takes coramand ; and Colonel Smith, with other wounded, 
is taken in a boat across the river to Red Bank. Faster rain the bombs, 
more vigorously than ever the British sailors work the gnus. From daf- 
break till midnight, the cannonade goes on. The palisades around the 
fort are knocked to pieces. A cannon-shot comes through an embi^asure 
and dismounts a gnu, killing the gnnner. Lieutenant-eolonel Russell is 
wom out, and Major Thayer, of Rhode Island, assumes command. There 
is very little rest for the three hundred men under Major Thayer. The 
firing goes on till midnight, and the British only stop from weariness. 

On the 12th, the ships, at day-break, open fire once more. The top of 
the fort is plowed through and through by solid shot. The bombs, which 
bury themselves in the embankment, blow out eart-loads of earth. Two 
more guns are disabled, the laboratory blows up, and the block-house at 
the north-west córner of the fort is knocked to pieces. 

The hard blows are not all on one side. Major Thayer sends liis shot 
with unerring aim into the fleet, splintering masts and spai-s. ,They ci*ash 
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througli the sides of the vessels and make feai-ful havoo among the 
crews. 

The morning dawns once more, and the Americans discover tlie float- 
ing-battery cióse to the fort. During the night, with the incoming tide, 
the British have come to fight at cióse qnartei's. The thirtj-two-ponnders 
open. They are so near that the sliot pass through the embankment. 
Bnt the shot from the fort tell with greater effect npon the battery. Its 
thick timbered sides are smashed in, and before noon there is very little 
lef t of it — every gun is silenced. 

The hard-worked men in the fort are wom out. Soldiers drop asleep 
beside the guns while the bonibs are bureting aronnd them. ünless re- 
lieved, they can not hold ont mucli longer. They have boats in which, if 
need be, tliey can retreat in the night up the river to the fleet, or across to 
Eed Bank. They will not give in, however, just yet. 

The British are nearly in despair, and are thinking of abandoning the 
siege. There is a traitor in the garrison. A soldier who, perhaps, has liad 
enough íighting, steals out from the fort, jnmps into a boat, makes his 
way to the fleet, and inforras the British that Major Thayer is just ready 
to abandon the fort. It revives the drooping spirits of the British. Ordei-s 
are sent to the ships to come to cióse quarters in the morning. The ad- 
miral will knock the fort level with the ground, or sink his sliips in tlie 
attempt 

The snn rises, and the hard-worked soldiers in the fort see that prepa- 
rations are raaking for a terrific assault. Tliey behold the Somerset^ tlie 
sixty-four-gun ship whicli, at day-break on the 17th of June, 1775, began 
a cannonade npon Bunker Hill, and the IrÍ8y carrying sixty-four gxms, 
coming up cióse to the fort to attack in front. 

The Vigilante vfíih. twenty twenty-four-poundei-s, and an oíd vessel 
with three guns, work their way up west of the fort, and take positiou 
where they can not be harmed by any of its guns. The ships do not get 
into position till ten o'clock. Then, at a signal, the fire begins. From all 
sides, except the north, the storm is poured upon the fort. The ships are 
so near that the men in the rigging can pick ofF the gunners the moment 
they attempt to load a gun. The cannon, one after another, are dismount- 
ed, the camages knocked to pieces. By noon all the cannon, except two, 
are disabled. There is not a safe place in the fort. Many are killed, and 
more wounded ; but Major Thayer will not raise the white flag. All 
day long the storm rages. The block-houses are knocked to pieces, the 
palisades all leveled, the embrasures torn away, and yet the brave little 
band will not surrender. 
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Night shuts down upon the scene ; but there is no diminntíon of the 
storm. The deep roar of the cannonade goes on. Iii the darkness Major 
Thayer placea his wounded in the boats. Among them is Captaia Talbot, 
with a wound in the hip, another in his wrist; but, though wounded, he 
lias kept on cheei'ing the men. The boats pnsh oflF in the darkness, and 
make their way to Red Bank. Major Thayer and forty men remain till 
niidnight. It is useless to remain longer. He will leave the spot; but he 
will leave in triuraph. A tmin is laid, the match applied, and while it is 
buming the heroic defenders güde away in the boats, and while the row- 
ers are pulling at the oars, the flames break out, licking up every thing 
that can burn about the fort. Nearly two hundred and fifty have been 
killed and wounded in the defense, and more than that number have fallen 
on board the ships. 

There still remained Fort Mercer. Colonel Greene and his brave men 
were still there. General Howe sent Comwallis, with two thousand men, 
to attack it in conjunction with the fleet Cornwallis crossed the river 
from the west side below the fort, and carne to the little village of Wood- 
bury. General Washington sent General Greene across the Delaware 
above Philadelphia, at Burlington, with Lafayette; but Greene had a 
small forcé, and could not think it prudent to risk a battle, and on the 
20th of November, seeing that he was about to be attacked, and that there 
was little hope of holding the fort, now that Fort Mifflin had fallen, he 
evacuated it, and so saved the garrison. A few of the small vessels of 
Commodore Hazlewood's fleet ci-ept up past Philadelphia in the dark- 
ness, while all the others were set on fire to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the British. 

It was a gloomy day, that 21st of November, to the little army under 
Washington. Philadelphia was in the possession of the British, the river 
was opon, the forts and fleet destroyed. General Elowe had a great army, 
and Washington was powerless to resist liim. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

VALLEY FORGE AND PHILADELPHIA. 

GENERAL HOWE was quite well satisfied with what he had done. 
He had defeated Washington at Brandywine, repnlsed him at Ger- 
mantown, taken the forts on the Delaware, and was in possession of Phil- 
adelphia. Re-enforcements were on their way from England, his arniy 
was in good condition, wliile Washington's was growing weaker. Many 
of the citizens of Philadelphia liad welcomed liira with open arms as their 
deliverer, while the farmei-s of tlie surrounding conntry hailed him with 
favor, for he liad British gold, which he was ready to pay for their garden- 
sauce, butter, cheese, eggs, cattle, and hoi'ses. 



CONTINENTAL MONET. 



Tlie money issned by Congress, made of paper, was poor stnff. It was 
only a proniisc to pay, and the promise was uot worth ninch. The money 
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was 60 peor tliat one liundred dollars woiild hardly buy a pair of boots. 
A good coat would cost five hundred dollars. Poor as the money was, 

Congress had not paid the soldíere in ^ 

the army ; and General Howe was con- 
fident, now that he was in possession of 
the two largest cities in America, tliat 
the rebelHon would soon die out. 

General Howe moved the army 
from Germantown down to the out- 
skirts of Philadelphia, where the sup- 
plies conld be delivered directly from 
Jhe ships. He established his head-quar- gbnbral howb's quakteks at hioh 

TT» V o. ^ 3 r ^1 8TREBT, PHILADBLPUIA. 

ters on High Street, one door irom the 

córner of Sixth Street. He was kind to the poor people in tlie cíty, al- 

lowing them to go out past the pickets to get flour at the oíd mili in 

Fmnkford. 

General Washington was still at Whitemareh, where he had encamped 
after the battle of Germantown. His army was growing weaker day by 
day. What to do he did not know. He could not attack Howe in Phila- 
delphia. Where should he go, or what do ? He had little to eat. His 
soldiers had no blankets. Some were almost naked. Many had no shoes. 
Winter was cióse at hand, and the time of many of the soldiere was expir- 
ing. Yet still he waited, hoping that Howe wonld make some movement. 
General Howe resolved to make a movement. He saw that Washing- 
ton was growing weaker; he wonld strike one more blow, and finish the 
war. He would make a night march, fall upon Washington like a thnn- 

der-bolt, and scatter the Amer- 
icans to the winds, or perhaps 
capture the entire army. None 
"but his most trustworthy offi- 
cers should know of the move- 
ment. 

General Howe's adjutant- 

general was quartered at Mr. 

Darrah's house, on South Sec- 

ond Street. It was a long 

_„,^„„ „o„ brick builditig, with a balcony 

WHITEMARSH. ^' •' 

over the lovver story. Mr. 
Darmh was a Quaker, biit he was a Whig, and had a noble wife — Lydia. 
"Lydia," said the British adjutant- general, one day, "I expect some 
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frieiids here to-night, and I want tlie upper back-room made ready. And, 
one thiiig more, Lydia, be sure to Lave all the folks in the house early to 
bed." 

" It sliall be as thee dost desire,'' said Lydia. 

In tlie evening, General Howe and several of his oflScers carae to the 
house. The servants were all in bed. Lydia admitted the gentlemen. 

"Yon can go to bed now, Lydia, and lie till I cali," said the adjutant- 
general. 

Lydia went to her room, lay down without undi'essing, bnt not to 
sleep. What were the oflicers thero for ? Why so much secrecy ? An 
irresistible impulse seizes her to know Avhat is going on. In her stockings, 
she glides noiselessly to the door of the chamber, bends her ear to the key- 
hole, and hears the adj u tan t- general read an order, which General Howe 
has written : 

" To-niorrow night the ariny will make a secret march to surprise and 



capture the Anaerican 
ariny." 

Back to her room 
she glides. An hour 
passes. The oflBcers are 
ready to leave, and the 
adjutAnt-general knocks 
on her door. She is 
not asleep, but all her 
senses are awake as 



LYDIA DARAAH 8 HOÜ8E. 



never before. She 
makes no answer. An- 
other rap — still no an- 
swer. A thumping now 
— she is sleeping sound» 
ly, the adj utant- gener- 
al ihinks. She awakes. 
She will be out in a 
moment. She arises, 
waits a little while,then 



appears in the hall, to open the street-door for Geueral Howe and his ofli- 
cers. She goes back to bed ; but all night long she is thinking, and pray- 
ing that God will aid her in what she is about to do. 

Lydia wanted some flour. She rodé on hoi'seback in the moming to 
General Howe's head-quarters, and obtained a pass to go to the oíd mili in 
Frankford. It was five miles to the mili ; but while the grist was grinding, 
she had time to ride beyond it toward Whitemareh. She rodé till etop- 
ped by an American sentinel. Major Craig was in command of the pick- 
ets. Lydia called him aside, whispered a few words in his ear, and rodé 
back, took her grist, and returned to Philadelphia. 

Night comes. The British army is astir, marching seci-etly, but rapidly 
northward. Just before day-break, the American pickets, who have been 
charged to be on the watch, disco ver the British approaching. Word 
rnns down the line, but General Washington is ready. The army is under 
arms, and in linc uf battle, . 
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General Howe forms his Une, bnt is surprised to find Washington pre- 
pared for liim, with his army so advantageously posted that lie does not 
dai-e to attack. He raust change his plan. He marches, counter-marches ; 
there is some skirmishing ; but Howe does not thiuk, it prndent to bring 
on a battle. Back to the city march the British. The adjutant-general 
rides to his quai'ters. 

" Lydia, I would like to see you in my room," he says to the true-heart- 
ed woman. " Lydia, were any of your family up on the night that I re- 
ceived some company ?" 

" Nay, they were all in bed at eight o'clock.'* , 

" Sti-ange, very strange. You, I know, were asleep, Lydia ; for I knock- 
ed three times at your door before I could wake you : yet it is certain we 
were betrayed. I am at a loss to think who could have given information 
to Washington of our intended movement. We found him drawn up in 
line of battle, and, like a pack of fools, we liad to march back again." 

Foiled in his eflFort to surprise Washington, General Howe settled down 
in Philadelphia for the winter, while Washington, with his army dwindling 
every day, looked around to find winter-quarters. Pitiable the condition 
of the troops — shoeless, and alinost iiaked. 

" I will give ten doUai-s to the man who will get up the best shoe out 
of a raw hide," was the oflFer of Washington. He could not get shoes, and 
the soldiers took the hides of the cattle killed for beef and made mocca- 
sins of thera. 

Valley Forge was the place selected for winter-quarters, and thither the 
army niarched. What an uneasy march it was throiigh the snow by the 
barefooted, ragged men ! All the way there were blood-stains. They liad 
to ford the river on that wintry day; and when they reached the place se- 
lected for the encampment, they had to sleep on the frozen ground till 
they could bnild huts. They had few axes, but in a Aery short time each 
brigade had its cluster of houses. Each brigade was a village by itself, 
laid out in streets, each honse slielteríng sixteen men. They built fire- 
places and bunks and ovens. Besides their houses, they had to bnild iu- 
trenchments and foii», guarding against a surprise from the Biítish. 

The camp was on the west bank of the Schnylkill. It was a strong po- 
sition — so strong that General Howe did not care to make an attack upon 
it. General Knox had his caimon planted to sweep all the approaches. 
The snow was deep. Very little provisión could be had, and less clothing. 
Congress had no supplies, the soldiers no money; Congress failed to pay 
them ; starvation stai-ed thcm in the face. Oh, the dreary days of that 
terrible winter 1 

17 
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"For some days past there lias been little less than a famine in tlie 
camp," wrote Washington on the 16th of February. "Some of the mea 
have not liad any meat for a week." 



WASHINGTON 8 HEAD-QÜARTER9, VALLEY FORGE. 

Sickness brote ont, and the men began to die. They conld get no 
hay for the artillery hoi-ses. The people in the vicinity were Tories, Avho 
carried every thing they liad to sell to Philadelphia, where they conld ob- 
tain gold. Tliei-e were men in Congress, and oflicers in the conntry, who 
wei-e doing what they could to degrade Washington frora the command. 
Gloomy the days ! But amidst the gloom the great man commanding the 

army never faltered, ñor did Gen- 



eral Greene, nor Snllívan, nor 
Wayne ; not one among the offi- 
cers, nor among tlie soldiere. 
They were starving, but they 
would be free. 

A brave man carne into the 
camp, an officer from Pnissia, 
Barón Stenben. He had come 
across the ocean to aid the Amer- 
icans, and Congress made him 
inspector -general. The troops 
were undisciplined, and so wei*e 
the officei-s. They knew nothiiig 
of military drill, but under the 
instruction of this noble man 
they quickly learned how to 
BARÓN 8TEUBEK. handlo thcír guns, how to wheel, 
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and marcli, and cliange front. He was sharp and strict, bnt was as kind- 
hearted as a cliild, and tlie soldiers loved liim. Starving, ahnost naked, 
yet learning how to fight. So tlie winter passed away, General Ilowe 
never once molesting thera. 

Tlie people of England were dissatisfied with the way things were 
going on in América. General Howe was commander-in-chief, and his 
brothér, Admiral Richard Howe, was in command of the flcet. The wiu- 
ter had passed, and General Howe liad been spending his time in Phila- 
delpliia, witli a great army quartered tliere. He had niade no effort to mo- 
lest Washington, with his handful of starving and ahnost naked troops, at 
Valley Forge, only twenty miles away. In the antumn he had turned 
away from helping Burgoyne — had won a victory at Brandy wine, bnt had 
been all but defeated at Germantown. He had declined a battle at Go- 
shen, had marched ont to Whitemarsh to surprise Washington, but had 
retiimed, not daring to make an attack. He had spent the winter in dis- 
sipation at Philadelphia, the army doing nothing. 

There was so mnch dissatisfaction with General Howe in England 
that he i-esigned, and Sir Henry Clinton was appointed commander-in- 
chief. General Howe was to sail on the 19th of May, and his officei-s got 
np a grand entertainment in his honor. 

Weeks were spent in making preparations. It was held on the 18rh 
of May. First there was a procession of boats on the river. All of the 
boats belonging to the fleet were gayly decorated with flags, and filled with 
Ihe officere of the navy and army and ladies. Bands 
of music played, and salutes were fired as the pro- 
cession moved down the river from Mr. Knight's 
wharf to Mr. Wharton's honse, where npon the lawn 
in front of it triumphal arches and spacions pavilions 
liad been erected. 

The officers landed, the grenadiers and light- 
infantry were drawn up to receive them, and they 
marched beneath the trinmphal arches to the lawn, 
where a tournament was to be held. Two smaii pa- 
vilions had been erected for the tournament. On 
the front seats of each were seven yonng ladies, 
dressed in Turkish costume, wearing tnrbans, aiid 
exhibiting the favors which they intended to bestow 
lipón the ffallant knights who were to enter the lists 

.,.-,-- ° ONB OF THE LADIES. 

m their behalf. 

Now was heard the blowing of trumpets, and a company of knights 
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dressed ¡n tbe costiiine o£ the days of chivalry, iii white and red, monnted 
ou Jiorses gayly caparisoned, accompanied by their squires, carne down tlie 
avenne. In advance of them carne a herald, with two roses on the lapel 
of Jiis tunic, with the motto, " We droop when separated.^^ 

Then came Lord Cathcart iipon a powerf ul horse. He was cliief of the ^ 
knights. Two negro slaves it the motto, Sarmounted^ 

wearing white breeches and by Lave, The " Knights of 

blue saslies, with large silver the Blended Rose," and the 

clasps around their necks, " Knights of the Biirning 

held his stirrups. On his Mountain," with tlieir es- 

right hand walked his two quires, all in gorgeous cos- 

esqnires, one bearing his turne, made their appear- 

lance and tlie other his anee, riding in frontof the pa- 

sliield, with a devíce of Cu- captain vilions, wheeling, curveting, 
pid riding a lion, and npon cathcart. throwing down their gloves, 
riding at each other f ull tilt, firing their pistols, flourisliing their swordsj 
and doing a great deal of foolery. 

When the toumaraont was ovcr, they disinounted, and escorted the 
ladies into the great pavilions, and had lunch, tea, and liquors; and the 
knights kneeled before the ladies, and received their favore. From the 
pavilions they went into the great dancing-hall, which had been erected, 
and gayly painted and decorated, for the occasion. 

The oflScers had been through the city, and called npon the citizens to 
lend their mirroi*s to add to the display, and had obtained eighty-five, 
which were placed around the rooni in a way to reflect and re-reflect its 
bewildering scenery. Leading from the hall were side rooms where the 
díincers could obtain refreshnients. The bands carne in and took their 
places, and the dancing began, and was kept up tiii ten o'clock, when there 
was a niagnificent display of fire-works in front of the house, and all Phil- 
adelphia was there to witness it. At midnight snpper was announced. 

Suddenly one side of the ball-room opened, and the amazed dancers 
perceived tliat what they had supposed to be a blank wall was a series of 
folding-doors, which had been concealed. They saw before them a mag- 
nificent saloon, two hundred and ten feet long, forty wide, and twenty-two 
high, with alcoves for sideboards. Tlie ceiling was carved, and painted a 
light stone-color, with vine-leaves and festoons of flowers. Fifty-six pier- 
glasses reflected the scene, all superbly decorated with flowei-s. There 
were eighteen chandeliers, witli twenty-four lights each, suspended from 
the ceiling, and one hundred branches, or side lights, with three candles 
in each. There were four hundred and thirty plates laid. Twenty-four 
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black slaves, in Oriental costume, with silver collars on their necks, bent 
low, almost tonching theír heads to the floor, as General Howe and the 
other officei'S entered. Toward the end of supper the heíald o£ the Blend- 
ed Rose, with hís trumpeters, caine into the Jiall and proclaimed the toasts 
— the king's heaUh, the queen's, the rojal fainily, the ariny, the navy, the 
knights, and the ladies — the bands playing, and the company dmiuing their 
wine-glasses at each toast 

After snpper, those who cared to dance went back to the ball-room, 
while those who preferred to play cards retired to the pavilions, and played 
till morning, bettíng high, and some of them getting so drimk that their 
servants had to carry thera to bed. Tlie next day General Howe sailed 
for England, leaving Sir Henry Ch'nton in cominand. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

STONY POINT. 

KING'S FERRY was tlie place wliere troops and provisions were taken 
aci'oss the Hndson, a line of coiiuiiuiiicatiüu o£ great valué to Gen- 
eral Washington. General Clinton thonght tliat he could strike a dani- 
aging blow hv secnring it. The ferry was from Verplanck's Point, a rocky 
headland on the east side, to Stony Point on the vvest side. At Verplanck's 
Btood Fort Lafayette, guarded by seventy nien. Stony Point, another small 
fortitication, was guarded by twenty njen. 

On the night of May 31st, 1779, Sir Ilenry Clinton sailed up the 
Iludson with several ships of war and a large forcé. He sent General 
Yaughan wíth troops to the east shore. Both startcd at midnight, Clinton 
to take Stony Point, Vaughan to take Fort Lafayette. The twenty men 
at Stony Point discovered Clinton's approach, and fled. Su* Henry took 
jwssession of the fort, tnrned its gnns npon Lafayette, and the seventy men 
had to suiTender, for General Vanghan had cut off theír retreat. 



STONY POINT. 



Ilaving captnred the forts, Clinton set his soldiers to work to niake 
Stony Point a formidable fortress, whicli was not a difficult matter, for the 
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Point was a rockj- hill projectiiig ¡uto tlie river, witli a marsli beliind, over 
whicli tlie tide flowed, aiid wliicli was erossed by a causeway and bridge. 
Twu linee of abatís were built between the fort and the niareh, wliich was 
nearly half a mile from the fort, while the fort itself was a strong work, 
large enougli to require a garrisou of seveu huudred nien, with cannon 
monuted to defend it on all sides. 

All comuiunication between New England and the other colonics now 
was at West Point or above, whieh was a gi-eat inconvenience to Washing- 
ton, who wished, if possible, to gain possession of King's Feriy once more. 
But he had no troops to spai*e to make a regular attack. If captured at 
all, it must be by a snrprise. There was one general in the ariny who was 
well fitted to attempt the capture of Stony Point by snch a niovement — 
the geneial who, when a school-boy, was always building forts, and luar- 
shaling bis playniatcs: neglecting bis studies until bis good oíd únele, who 
was educating him, gave up in despair of bis ever being a scholar. This 
was General Wayne — "Mad Anthony," the soldiei-s called hiin,. because 
he was tcrribly in earnest about what lie nndertook. 

General Washington niet General Wayne at Sandy Beach, fourteen 
miles from Stony Point, to talk 
over the matter. Wayne was 
i-eady to undertake such an enter- 
prise. 

'* ril storm hell, general, if you 
will only plan it," said Wayne. 

"Hadn't we better try Stony 
Point first ?" Washington replied. 

This was tlie plan : To make 
a in'ght march ; the men, witli their 
muskets unloaded, to cross the 
mai-sh at low tide; a paity in ad- 
vance with axes to clear away the 
abatis; the soldiers to wear white 
cockades, to distinguish each other 
in the darkness, and rush, with tíx- 
ed bayonets, into tlie foi-t. general anthony wayne. 

General Wayne and Colonel 
Febiger reconnoitred the fort. A deseiter infornicd General Wayne in 
i-egard to its construction, and how the cannon were placed. General 
Wayne selected bis troops, and thought out bis plan of attack, but kept bis 
plan to himself, and sent out small partios to guard all the roads, and pre- 
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vent any one from giviug iiiformatiou to the Brítísh of any moveineiit Le 
miglit make. 

The fort was a series of i'edoubts on the siimmit of Stony Poíut and 
an abatís, which extended across the Point a Httle dístance from the niareli. 
There was a second abatís, extending nearly across the Poínt, strengthened 
by three redoubts, in whích there were brass twelve-ponndei*8. 

At twelve o'clock on the 15th of July, a hot summer day. General 
Wayne stails wíth his troops, three regiments of Continental light-infant- 
ry — one nnder Colonel Biitler, one under Colonel Febíger, and one nnder 
Colonel Meígs — also a battalion of Massaehnsetts troops, nnder Major Hnll, 
and two companíes of North Carolina troops, under Major Murfey ; also 
some artíllery-men, to work the cannon ín the fort, íf he siicceeds in taking 
it. He nioves along narrow roads — so darrow and rocky and uneven that 
the raen raarch some of the way in single file. The snn goes down, and 
the twilight comes on. At eight o'clock, the head of the column is at 
Mr. Springsteel's, a mile and a half from the fort. No man is allowed to 
speak. In sílence tlie raen march, in silence tliey come into line, throw 
themselves upon the gronnd, and eat their snpper of bread and cold meat. 

General Wayne forms his men into two columns. The right colunm 
contaíns Febiger's and Meigs's regiment and Major HuU's battalion. Col- 
onel Bntler's and Major Mnrfey's troops compose the other. General 
Wayne wíU command the right, and Colonel Butler the left. He places 
one hundred and fifty men in advance of his column, nnder Lieutenant- 
colonel Fleury ; and in advance of them twenty pioneere, nnder Lieutenant 
Knox ; and ín f ront of the other, one hundred men, under Major Stewart ; 
and twenty píoneers, nnder Lieutenant Gíbbon. The men do not know 
what they are to do. Up to this time, Wayne lias kept the plan to himself 
and his chief officei*s. lie orders cacli soldier to pin a piéce of white pa- 
per to his hat. They will be able by that to distinguish friend from foe. 

" We are going to attack the fort," he said ; " and the firet man insido 
of it shall have five hundred dollars, and imniediate promotion; the sec- 
ond, four hundred; the tliird, three hundred; the fourth, two hundred; 
the fifth, one hundred. If any of yon are «o lost to the sense of honor as 
to attempt to retreat or skulk, any oflicer is authorized to put yon to death. 
I shall share the dangers with yon. This is the watch-word, ^Tliefort is 

OUr 07071,^ " 

Till half-past eleven tlie men rest ; ánd the brave general, having ma- 
tnred all his plans, writes a letter to a friend in Philadelphia, asking him 
to take care of his young children if lie falls in the assault. This done, the 
columns, in silence, move toward the foi*t. They come to the marsh. Gen- 
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eral Wayne inoves to tlie riglit, and Butler to the left. The tlde has iiot 
wholly ebbed, and the water is two feet deep on the marsh. 

A picket stands at the top of tlie liill sonth of the bridgc. Two men 
approach hiin stealtliily, and before he can give an alarm lie ¡s a prisoner. 
The coluinns divide — Wavne íroing: down the hill toward the mai-sli near 
the river, and Butler toward the bridge. The men enter the water. A 
picket on the side toward the fort heai-s theni, fires his gnn, and gives tlie 
alarm. The sentinels in the fort hear it, and tlie driims beat ; the British 
oflScers and soldiere leap frora their barracks and seize their arms. 

A moment later, and the cannon are flashing. On throngh the water, 
across the miry marsh, to the hill, the troo})8 move with nnloaded muskets. 
The bayonet alone is to win the victory. Up to the abatis rnsh the pio- 
neers with their axes. Some fall, never more to rise ; but the othei-s work 
on, cutting away the timbei-s. 

They raake an opening, and the colnmn, like water pouring throngh a 
mili-race, rushes throngh. A moment, and they are at the second abatis. 
A few minutes of hard work there, with the bnllets falling like hail aronnd 
them, and the men are streaming throngh the second opening, and forming 
to rnsh npon the batteries. A shot strikes the bmve leader — a mnsket-ball, 
tearing his scalp and glancing from the sknll. lie falls, with the warní 
blood streaming ovcr his face. " Forward ! forward ! Carry me into the 
fort; let me die there !" he shouts. On, over rocks and fallen trees, led by 
Fleury and Fcbiger, rush the men, to avenge the fall of their leader. 

" The fort Í8 oiu* own /" Febiger shouts it. " The fort is our own /" 
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It goes iip from five luindred voices. On over the breastworks, plunging 
the bayoiiet into all wlio resist, like a tornado they sweep, bearing down 
all before tliem. Canuoii blaze in their faces, but there are no answer- 
ing guns. Nothing can resist the f urious assault. Over on the left, at the 
same moment, Butler is sweepíng over tlie breastworks. " The fort is 
our own /" is the answering cry, ringíng out over the hills. 

The British see only an array o£ dnsky fonns in the darkness, an army 
of black shadows pon ring into the fort, eucircling them on all sides. They 
fire at the shadows, and the next moment the shadows are trampling them 
to the earth, and the bayonet is doing its bloody work. " Mercy ! mercy ! 
Don't kill ns ! We surrender ! Mercy ! mercy !" 

Jnst snch a cry went np in the woods of Long Island from American 
lips, but British eare were deaf to the cry. It was fun to pin the rebels 
to the eaith with the bayonet, to cnt and mangle them while Üiey cried 
for mercy. Shall not the victoi'S ha ve their revengo ? Shall they not ha ve 
the satisfaction of driving home the bayonet and avenging their comrades? 
No. Thei'e is no revengo so sweet and satisfying as mercy. It is the 
glory of this hour of trinmph that the cry is not made in vain. The mo- 
ment that resistance ceases, the slaughter stops. Let it be remembered 
f ore ver that there, in the darkness at Stony Point, in the hour of trinmph, 
with the memory of past wrongs rankling in their hearts, the men who ai-e 
fighting for their liberty heed the cry for mercy. No blood shed in re- 
vengo stains their victory. 

Fifteen minutes ago the Americans were wading through the water on 
the marsh ; but the fort is their own ; and their bmve leader, stunned, not 
killed, is receiving Colonel Johnson's surrender. In these fifteen minutes, 
fifteen Americans ha ve been killed and eighty wounded; of the British, 
nineteen have been killed, seventy-two wounded, and four hundred and 
sixty-seven captured. 

At two o'clock in the morning. General Wayne writes this letter to 
Washington : 

" Stony Point, 16th July, 1779. 2 o'clock a.m. 

"Dear General, — The fort and garrison, with Colonel Johnson, are 
ours. Our ofticers and men behaved like men who are determined to be 
free. Yonrs most sincerely, Ant"^ Wayne. 

''General Washington." 

Morning came,and the artillery-men turned the cannon upen the British 
vessels, compelling them to slip their cables and drift down stream. Great 
was the rejoicing over the exploit of "Mad Anthony" and his men. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MONMOUTH. 

THE ship whielí bronght Sir Henry Clinton's commission as command- 
er-in-chíef also bronght an order for hiin to evacúate Philadelphia, 
and concéntrate his troops at New York. War had been declared between 
England and France, and it woiild not be an easy matter to snpply the 
army at Philadelphia, so far inland, with all the French navy afloat upon 
the sea, and American privateers swarming along tlie coast, on the ^vatch 
for siipply-ships. 

Sir Uenry Clinton was a more energetic oflScer than General Howe, 
and he began at once to prepare to evacúate Philadelphia; but he had 
such an amount of baggage, so many ship-loads of supplies, that a inonth 
passed before he was able to begin his niarch. The vessels finally were 
loaded. The officers bade farewell to the ladies with whom they had 
danced, and were ready for their departure. 

General Clinton had abont ten thousand men. He gathered np all 
the horses and wagons he could find, sent ont partíes to sconr the country 
and bring in all they could lay their hands npon, taking them without 
ofFering any pay in return. lie collected all the boats of the fleet, and 
had them moored along the shore below the city. lie let it be understood 
that the army was going by water, thinking thus to deceive "Washington, 
who was still at Valley Forge keeping a keen lookout. 

On the 17th of June, General Clinton started. The soldiers left their 
barracks, marched down to the river-bank, stepped into the boats, and were 
ferried across to the New Jersey shore — not all, for the Hessians from 
Anspach had been so long in America that they began to like the country ; 
and Sir Henry was afraid that, if he undertook to march them across New 
Jereey, they would deseil; in a body. It was about nine o'clock when the 
army began to cross; the boats were going frora shore to shore all through 
the night. By nine o'clock on the morning of the 18th, General Clinton 
was at Haddonfield — five miles from the river. The baggage was there, 
aud General Knyphauseu's división was appointcd to guard it. The Bau' 
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gcrs and Yagera, inider General Leslíe, were mounted on good horses — tlie 
best ín the ariny — and started in advance to eeonr the coiintry, robbing and 
plundering the ínhabitants. General Clinton started for tlie Raritan Kiver, 
wliere he would embark the troops. He liad so many wagons and horees 
loaded with packs that, with 
his troops, the column was 
twelve miles long. 

If General Clinton snp- 
posed that Washington was 
all in the dark as to his 
movenients, he was mis- 
taken, for, on -the 30th of 
Ma\^ Washington had made 

,, . , A BAGGAGE- WAGÓN. 

all preparations to mareh 

to the Iludson the inoment General Clinton started. Ilis orders were all 

written ont; the baggage was kept in condition to be packed in a níoment. 

The army consisted of five divisions. The íirst was commanded by 
General Lee, and consisted of Poor's New Hampshire brigade, Varnnm's 
Rhode Islandei-s, and the Connecticnt brigade. The second división was 
commanded by General Mifflin, and consisted of three brigades, mostly 
from Pennsylvania. The third was commanded by General Lafayette, 
and consisted of North Carolina and New York troops. The fonrth 
was commanded by Barón De Kalb, and consisted of Glover's, Pater- 
son's, and Learned's brigades of Massachnsetts troops. The fifth was com- 
manded by Lord Stirling, and consisted of Virginia and Maryland troops. 
There were sixteen brigades, besides the artillery and tlie cavalry — in all, 
abont ten thonsand. 

Besides these, there were the troops under General Maxwell, and the 
New Jersey militia nnder General Dickinson — about two thonsand more. 
General Washington directed General Maxwell and General Dickinson 
to break down the bridges on all the streams in advance of Clinton ; and 
these troops were scattered here and there to do what they conid to im- 
pede his march. 

General Washington sent a trnsty man — Captain M'Lane — into Phil- 
adelphia to ascertain what was going on. He crossed the river with the 
troops, went throngh the ranks at Haddonfield, saw the order in whicli they 
were to march, then made his way back to the city, and befoi-e ten o'clock 
on the morning of the IStli, wliile Sir Henry was at Haddonfield, ('aptain 
M'Lane was riding into Washington's camp at Valley Forgc with the 
news, Before night the whole army was in motion; leaving the place 
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forever consccrated to libertj by its terrible suíferiiig and patient endur- 
ance. 

General Greeue was quartennaster-general. He liad made admirable 
arrangeinents to supply the ariny with food. General Lee liad been ex- 
changed for General Prescott, wlio had been eaptured in Rliode Islaiid, 
and was once more in command of bis división. General Washington 
wanted to attack the British at the fií-st favorable opportnnity ; bnt General 
Lee and a majority of the generáis thought it better to hover on Clinfon's 
fianks and rear, and cut ofiF his men piecemeaV. The army crossed tlie 
Delaware, the second and foiirth divisions at 



lu inarcn lo oanay jjooic, ana turnea east ror tnat pnrpose. 
On Satnrday, June 27th, Captain Elijah Favor, engineer and aid to 
Genei-al Washington, was riding from división to división, exploring all 
the roads. General Washington was at Englishtown, six miles west of 
Monmonth, with Mifflin's, De Kalb's, and Stirling's divisions. Elijah 
started with an order to General Lee, who was commanding in advancc, 
" to attack the enemy nnless there should be powerf ul reasons to the con- 
trary." He found General Lee half-way between Englishtown and Mon- 
month Conrt-house, encamped near Freeliold meeting-honse, a wooden 
bnilding, with a weather-cock on the steeple, and oíd moss-covered grave- 
stones arounA 
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líot far beyond tlie meeting-lionse was the pareoDage-house, a smail, 
one-storied building, with a steep roof, a chimney at each end, a well- 

sweep and a barn near by. 
Beyond the pareonage was an 
orchard, and beyond that a 
swamp. He crossed the swarap 
on a corduroy road, and eame 
to a hill east of it, where Mr. 
Wikoff lived. Near Mr. Wí- 
kofiPs was a hedge-fence. Eli- 
jah was accustomed to observe 
the natural featnres of the 
conntry, and he saw in an in- 
stant that a bod y of men shel 

THE MBETING-HOUSB AT FREKHOLD. «^ 

tcred by snch a hedge niight 
niaké a stont resistance to an enemy in front. South-east from Mr. Wi- 
kofPs was Mr. Carr's honse, about half a mile distant. 

" Tlie British are at tlie conrt-house," said Mr. Wikoflf. 

EHjah rodé toward Mr. Carr's lionse, where he fownd General Lee'g 
pickets. Froni Mr. Carr's he could see the Queen's Rangers and some in- 
fantry encainped in a íield jnst north of the conrt-honse. He could see 
that tliere was a road leading north from the court-house to Amboy, and 
another leading east toward Middletown and Sandy Hook. 

"General Clinton has sent his baggage in advance to Middletown," 
said Mr. Carr, " and these are only the rear-guard. There are more troops 
np in that direction," he added, pointing north-east. 

Elijah tumed north, for he was almost up to the British pickets, and 
rodé through the fields till he carne to a road leading from the meeting- 
house to the Amboy road, rodé up that to the Amboy road, where he 
could see tlie British grenadiers encamped on the east side of another 
swamp in a íield. Ilaving seen this, he hastened back to the rneeting- 
house, saw Generals Lee and Lafayette, and reported what he liad seen. 

A little after midnight, Elijah rodé from General Washington's head- 
quarters to General Lee's with an order. General Wasshington wished 
General Lee to seud six or eight hundred men south of the court-house 
to make an attack upon the British the moment they were ready to 
move on. 

It was Supday morning. General Lee read the order, looked at his 
watch, and saw that it was nearly one o'clock. It would be light by three, 
and the British would begin to move before sunrise. 
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" I will send Colonel Morgaw^" said General Lee. 

Captain Edwards, Lee'a aid, wrote an order to Morgan, directíng him 
to march at once and join Geneml Dickinson, wlio was south-east of the 
coait-honse, and to make an attack as eoon as the Britisli started. A few 
minuten later, Colonel Morgan was on the inarch. 

" The British are getting i-eady to raove," was the word which General 
Dickinson sent in. 

General Lee ordered his troops to leave their packs by the meeting- 
house, and those who were lame and worn out to guard them. The troops 
were soon ready to move, bnt there was no one to guide them. Nono of 
the officers knew the ground. Elijah offered to act as guide. With six 
cavalry-raqn to act as scoiits, the column started up the road leading f rom 
the raeeting-house to tlie Amboy road. 

Colonel Grayson's Virginia regiment led the colnmn, followed by Col- 
onel Jackson^s Massachusetts regiment Then carne Scott's, Vamum's, 
Wayne's, and Maxwell's brigade, and Colonel Oswald's artillery. Alto- 
gether, Geneml Lee had about four thonsand inen. 

The sun had risen. The air was sultry. Not a bi-eath stirred the 
leaves of the maples. The farmers, knowing tliat a battle was iraminent, 
had flocked in from the surrounding country to see it, and walked along 
with the soldiere. There was no beating of drums, for General Lee did 
iiot want to let the British know that he was on the march. 

Colonel Grayson came to the Amboy road, marched across it, tnmed 
north-east, crossed a little brook winding throngh a swampy piece of 
ground. They were on the left flank of the British encamped on the plain. 
Colonel Jackson, General Scott, and General Maxwell followed. General 
Wayne marched straight across the road to a piece of woods, and was in 
front of the British. 

The pickets wei^e firing at each other down by the court-house. lie 
rodé down in that direction. Noitli-east of the conrt-house he could see 
the Queen's Rangers, tíve or six hundred, and as many grenadiers, getting 
i-eady to make a charge. He found General Lee talking with General 
Dickinson. " The whole British army is cióse by," said General Dickin- 
son, " and I think they will send a column to flauk us on the right." 

It was nine o'clock, and the sun was intensely hot. The soldiers wiped 
the perspiration from their foreheads, drank at the brook, and filled their 
canteens. The British cavalry came trotting over the plain to make a 
charge, but Jackson's men fií-ed a voUey, and tliey fled in great confusión. 

Captain Oswald wheeled up two of his cannon across the swanip. IIc 
had only one ammunition-wagon, and it was so heavy that he could not get 

18 
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it across, and the soldiers carried the cartridges in their arme. He sent his 
shot whirriiig across the plaiii, plump into the rauks of the British. The 
British artillery opened — one twelve-pounder and five BÍx-poundei*s. Os- 
wald's gunnere fell, one by one, till at last there were not men enough to 
work one of the guns. 

General Wayne was under Lafayette, and his brigade moved down 
near the court-honse. Lafayette thought it a good time to make a charge 
and capture the British cannon. 

" Be ready to charge," was Wayne's order to his troops. His soldiers 
believed in him. He was so f carlees on the battle-field that they called 
him " Mad Anthony." 

"Keti'eatl" was the order that came to Wayne from Lee. Wayne 
could not understand it, biit, instead of attacking, he began to retreat by 
the court-hoiise. General Lee had discovered that Sir Henry Clinton, who 
liad started for Middletown, had faced about with his divisions, and was 
rapidly advancing. The information he received in regai'd to the British 
was contradictory. He did not wish to bring on a general engagement, 
but to cnt off the rear-guard. The ground upon which he was located was 
not favorable, and he ordered the troops nnder Lafayette to fall back. 

Contradictory orders reached Scott, Grayson, Maxwell, and Jackson. 
Some of the regiments were advancing, others standing still, others retreat- 
ing. Soon all was confusión. The British cavalry made a charge, and 
added to the confusión. Back through the woods and fields, and across 
the swamps, the troops marched — some of them going upon the run — pant- 
ing in the heat, back past Mr. Carr's house, through grain -fields and over 
fences. 

General Washington had reached the meeting-house, where Lee's men 
had left their knapsacks. He was glad to know that, af ter all the months 
of waiting, he was at last up with the enemy. He gave the command of 
the right wing to General Greene, and the left to General Stirling, urging 
them to basten on. He did not know what was going on in front, but just 
beyond the meeting-house lie met a fifer who was ruiming, and who was 
very much frightened. 

" What are you running away for?" asked Washington. 

" The army is retreating," said the fifer. 

"The army retreating 1 I'll have you whipped, sir, for telling such a 
story 1" said Washington, who turned to a ca\ alry-man and said, " Here, 
keep this fellow under guard." 

Washington rides on. He meets another man. 

" Do you belong to the army ?" 
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«Te8,8ir.'' 

" Where do you come frora, and what are you retreatíng for ?" 

" The whole army is retreatíng." 

" I can not believe it." 

" I will go forward, your Excellency, and see what thís means," says 
one of Washington's aids, Colonel Harrison, who rides away upon Üie gal- 
lop. 

"What are yon retreatíng for?" he asks of Captaín Jones, in Colonel 
Grayson's regiment. 

" AU of the troop8 are retreatíng." 

" What are yon retreatíng for?" he asks of Captaín Willíam Smíth. 

" That Í8 more than I can tell." 

Captaín Harrison meets Colonel Ogden, and asks the same qnestíons. 

Colonel Ogden is red in the face. He ís hot and pantíng and angry, 
not at the questíon, but because the army is retreatíng. He swears a big 
oath. 

" We are flying frora a shadow, sír ;" and then there are more oaths. 

Colonel Harrison meets Colonel Mereer. 

" You will find out presently what we are i'etreating for. Ton will see 
several columns of ínfantry and horsemen in a few minutes," says Captain 
Mereer. 

" There are no more British now than when they marched from Phíla- 
delphia, and we eame here to meet foot and horse," is the reply of the 
plucky colonel. 

He meets Líeutenant-colonel Khea, of New Jersey. 

" What are you retreatíng for ?" ís the question. 

" There ís no need of our retreatíng, and we are not ordered to retreat 
to any particular place." 

Gen2ral Washington rides acfoss the swamp near the parsonage, as- 
cends the híU upon the other side of ít, and meets General Lee. 

" What is all thís ?" Washington asks, wíth a flushed face. 

"Sír? sír?" 

It ís all that General Lee can utter at the moment. Perhaps he does 
not quite understand the question, and he sees that Washington is very 
augry. 

" Whence this retreat, and what the meaning of thís confusión ?" Wash- 
ington asks. 

" My orders have not been obeyed," Lee replies. 

"It is only the rear-guard and a covering party that you are retreatíng 
from." 
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"Perliaps so; but tlie cuemy is stronger tlian I ani, and I did not waut 
to risk being cut off." 

" Ton onght not to have solicited the command, unless you intended 
to figlit." 

" It Í8 not for the interest of the array to have a general action, and, 
under the circumstances, I did not feel warranted in bringíng ou one." 

General Washington makes no reply, but rides forward. 

The troops commanded by Lafayette and Wayne are coming f rom the 
conrt-honse, niarching past Mr. Carr's house. Colonel Oswald oiders Cap- 
tain Cook to place two of his guns in the orchard near Mr. Carras. Cook 
uiilimbers thera, and opens fire once raoi-e npon tlie Britísh. 

Maxwell, Scott, Grayson, and Jacksen are retreating throngh the woods 




PLAN OP THE BATTLB AT MONMOÜTH. 



1 



O, Of poeition occnpied by the Biitish armj the olght bcfore the battle ; b, Brítieh detacb- 
meut moviug toward Monmonth ; c, e, British batteries; d, d, Colonel Oewald's American bat- 
teries ; e, American troope formed near the conrt-hoase ; /, flret poattion taken bj General Lee 
in hir retreat ; ^, attack of the British in the woods ; A, A, poeition taken by General Lee ; ij a 
British detnchment; i, laft poaition of the British troops west of the marsh; m, army formed by Washing- 
ton ; n, British detachment ; o, American battery : p, parsouage ; r, flrst poeition of British aft<»r the battle ; 
», second position ; í, where the British lay throngh the night ; 1, the place where Washington met Lee ; í, 
the hedge-row; 8, the meeting-honse : A, Mazwell'a brigade; B, Wayne's brigade; O, Varnum's brigade; D, 
Scott's brigade ; E, F, Jackson's and Grayson's regimenté ; G, Mr. Carr's honse ; H, I, J, Maxwell, Scott, 
Grayson, and Jackson marching to the attaok; K, L, Greene and Varnnm; M, Stirllog; K, Lafayette; O, 
Greene and Washington. 

011 the left. Vamnm's brigade is coming back by the hedge-fence. The 
British cavalry are pi'essing hard npon the rear of tliose i'etreating froin 
the conrt-honse. They are cióse upon the two cannon which Oswald has 
had in position on the plain. 

Elijah sees, and so does every body else, that, nnless a stand be made on 
the hill between Mr. Carr's honse and the swamp, the gnns will be li>8t 
lie remembers the hedge-fence, and points out the spot to Geneml Wayna 

" Take position there 1" shouts Wayne to Lientenant - colonel Olney, 
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leading Varnum's biigade. The panting men, just ready to drop faintiiig 
to the earth, overcjoine by tlie heat, file round the fence, and take position 
beliind it. Past thein go tlie retreating troops. Cook has got bis two 
cannou into position. Oswald is there with Cook. On come the British. 
The cannon thunder, and Varuum's men pour in a deadly fire, and the 
British cavalry-men tumble from their horses, and the grenadiers reel to 
the earth. 

Up to this moment there has been no battle, only a little skirmishing 
and cannonading. A golden opportnnity has been lost throiigh a misun- 
derstanding of orders, through indecisión, through contradictory informa- 
tion, through disinclination of Lee to bring on a geneml engagement. Far 
diflferent would have been the aspect of afíaii^, íf Scott, Jackson, Grayson, 
Maxwell, and Wayne had been directed to fall with all their forcé upon 
the British early in the morning. But now they are all in retreat. The 
militia, nnder Dickinson, are scattered everywhere, while Morgan, who 
has been raaking a long march to be ready to fall npon the British ñank, 
is chafing like a lion under the chango that has taken placo in Lee's ar- 
rangeraents. It will not do for him to attack now. Lee and Washington 
meet once more by the hedge- fence. It is no time for the commander- 
in-chief to be angry now. lie needs Lee's services. 

" Will you take command here, sir ?" Washington asked. 

" Yes, sir ; and your orders shall be obeyed." 

Washington ri^es across the causeway to the parsonage. Tlie maín 
army has arrived. In a moment Greene is arranging his división on the 
right, and Stirling on the left. 

" Form in rear I" is Washington's order to the retreating troops ; and 
Grayson, Maxwell, Scott, Jackson, Wayne, all form behind the new line. 

General Knox has been riding over the field. He sees where he can 
plant his cannon to good advantage. The British, nnder Comwallis, have 
been coming round upon the left, and now Clinton advances from the 
conrt-honse. Vamnm retreats across the swamp. Captain Cook brings 
back his guns, and the British artillery and infantry take possession of the 
hedge-fence, and the battle begins in earnest. 

It is past noon. The sun hangs like a bi*azen ball in the sky.- There 
is not a breath of air to cool the fevered brows of the soldiers in either 
army. Men drop faintiug to the earth, stricken down by the sun. Some 
of the skirmishers are in an orchard, and fight beneath the shade of the 
apple-trees. Some gain the covert of the woods, secure themselves behind 
the trees, and pour a galling fire upon the red-coats. Some find shelter in 
the parsonage bam. Spectatore have climbed upon the roof of the meet- 
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tooK posuion. The morass was tu ihe bollow to the rigbt of the barn. The 
hed;Te.row was on the top of tbe bilí beyoud tbe two meo in tbe fleld. The Britich cannon were planted 
there. Geueral Kuox placed the American artiUeiy behind the boase. Tbe British General Monckion waa 
killed ou tbe side of tbe bilí uear wbere tbe two men are standing.] 

ing-house to watch the strife. Some are standing in the chnrch-yard. A 
cannon-ball comes boimding over the ground, and inortally woiinds a man 
who Í8 sittíng upon a grave-stone. 

Oswald's men work their guns with great vigor, sending solid shot and 
grape-shot aeross the swamp into the ranks of the British. One of the 
gnnners, an Irishman, falls. He is married, and his wife Molly has been 
with him through all the campaign. She is bringing water from a spring 
for the gunners to wet the sponges when they swab the cannon. She 
piits down her bucket, seizes the rammer, and takes his place at the gun. 
The army cheers her as she rams home cartridge after cartridge. 

All through the afternoon the fight goes on. No more retreating now. 
The drill which the soldiers have had under Barón Stenben, at Valley 
Forge, is telling in this battle. Since that terrible day for the British at 
Bunker ílill, Sir Ilenry Clinton has seen no such obstínate fighting. Com- 
MalHs makes an attempt to turn Stirling's left, but is driven. Clinton 
pounds away at Wayne in the centre, but without avail. He tries to tuní 
Greene's right, but Knox brings up his spare guns, and sends a storra of 
shot and shell into the advancinír ranks. 
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The aun goes down witli the roar of tlie conflict still rolling far away. 
The troope of both armies are exhausted ; but Washington, having restored 
order out of confusión, having held his ground agaínst every attempt of 
Clinton and Coiiiwallis, is determined to renew the attack in the morning. 
He sends General Poor, with the New Hampshii'e troops from Stirling's 
position, round upon the left, to be ready to begin the attack at dayh'glit. 

The troops eat their snpper without leaving their ranks, and lie upon 
theír arms. Washington issues his final ordere, wraps himself in his cloak, 
aud lies down with them. 

Midnight. The British ai'e astir. They, too, have been lying upon 
their arnis. Silently they rise and move away, regiment by régimen t, 
battery after battery, the pickets going last : all so quietly aud secretly, 
that General Poor's pickets hear nothing of the departnre. 

Day breaks, aud General Poor is ready to begin the attack ; but there 
is no one to be attacked — none but the wounded and the dead ; for Clin- 
ton has fled, and is on his march to Middletown, leaving all his wounded 
behind him. He is too far away to be overtaken. He has lost nearly 
one thousand in killed, wounded, and prisoners, while Wasliiugton has lost 
less than three huudred. So Washington brought victory out of defeat. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AFFAIRS IN RHODE ISLAND. 

THE Brítish were in possession of the town of Newport, in líhode Isl- 
and. General Prescott, who had succeeded Earl Percy, was in corn- 
mand in the snmmer of 1777. He was proud, banghty, and a tyrant. He 
arrested many of the citizens, threw them into prison, and kept thera there 
montli after month, preferring no cliarges against them. 

When walkíng the streets, if he saw two or three citizens talking to- 
getlier, he would shout, " Disperse, you damned i^ebels !" 

Every man was exj^ected to take off his hat to him. One evening as he 
was riding out to his qnarters, he overtook a Quaker, who walked along 
minding his own business, taking no notice of the rnffian general, who 
rodé his horse against the inoffeusive man, pinned him against the wall, 
knocked ofiF his hat, and told his guard to arrest him. 

He gave splendid partios, and lived like a nabob, plundering the poor, 
defenseless people, and cultivating the friendship of the rich Toiíes. 

There was a brave, cool-headed man in Providence, Colonel William 
Barton, who resolved to capture the tyrant. Colonel Barton received in- 
formation that Prescott had taken Mr. Overing's house for his head-quar- 
ters. Mr. Overing lived aljout midway the island, five miles from Xew- 
port, the house overlooking the blue watere of Narraganset Bay. It was 
a large, old-fashioned, two-storied house, with a gambreled roof, and trees 
around it, nearly a mile from the water. 

Colonel Barton and John Hunt, a soldier in Colonel Elliot's company 
of artillery, talked over the expedition. John was born near Mr. Over- 
ing's house, and knew every roora in it, and tlie grounds around, and 
where would be the best place to make a landing. 

Colonel Barton selected Captain Eleazer Adams, Líeutenant Andrew 
Stanton, Lieutenant John Wilcox, and Lieutenant Samuel Potter, men as 
cool and courageous as himself, to be his officei*s. He selected Joshua 
Babcock and Samuel Phillips as sergeants, and thirty-four men, every one 
accustomed to rowing, all brave men, and ready to follow their leader any- 
where without asking any questions. 
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It was past níne o*clock, on the iiight of Jnly lOth, 1777, when Col- 
oiiel Barton started from Warwick Point, on the west shore of Narra- 
ganset Bay, with six boats. Their oars 
were niiiffled. The men rowed in si- 
lence. It was a long pulí down past 
Prudence Island and over to tlie other 
shore; but the strong-armed rowers 
sent the boats swiftly through the wa- 
ter. There were three British frigates 
at anchor which they must pass, and 
the frigates had guard-boats here and 
there, which innst be avoided. They 
heard the ships' bells strike the hour of 
inidniglit as they glided past the frig- 
ates. 

John Ilant knew the best place for 
a landiiig — a littlo cove sheltered by 

trees. Silently the boats carne to the colonel barton. 

shore, and silently the raen laid down their oara and stcpped upon the 
heach. They were divided into parties, one to keep the boats, the others 
to approach the house from different directious. Each man knows what 
he is to do. Up a sheltered ravine they move. South of them, not a 
hundred rods distant, are the head-qnartere of the tsavalry, and north of 
them, not more tlian eighty rods, are the head-quartei*s of the guard ; and 
these brave men are slipping in between, to seize a general and carry him 
away ! It is a bold undertaking. Half of the party moves toward the 
house under cover of a piece of woods; the other crosses a barley-field 
into the road, and approaches the front of the honse, where a sentinel is 
pacing his beat. John Hunt and Colonel Barton are in advance, and 
right behind are the true men, ready to act their part. 

" Who comes there ?" 

ífo answer. 

" Who comes there? Advance, and give the countersign." 

" We have no countersign. llave yon stíen any deserters ?" 

The answer quiets the sentinel's fears, and in an instant he is a prison- 
er, disarmed, and a pistol at his face. 

" Make the least noise, and yon are a dead man." 

Quickly the door is opened. Major Barrington, Prescott's aid, hears 
men tramping through the hall and ascending the stairs. He springs to a 
wiiidow, and leaps to the ground, but only to find himself a prisoner. 
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General Prescott heare tlie disturbance, sita up in bed, wonderíng wliat 
Í8 going on. The door of liis room opens, and Colonel Barton and his 
uien rush in. The candle-light falls upon the frightened Britx>n. 

" You are my prisoner, sir. Come in silence, as yon valué yoiir life." 

" Will you not let me dress ?" 

" No time for that. Put on your cloak." 

General Prescott's cloak is thrown over his shoulders, one of the party 
gathei-s up his breeches and stockings, and they descend the sta¡i*8. Two 



quick- 

Silently the boats move away past the frigates and gnard-boats. The 
rowers could hear a commotion on shore — druras beating, gnns firing, 
rockets shooting upward ; but their arms were strong, the night was dark, 
and before daylight the boats were at the Warwick landing. 

"You'have raade a bold pnsh," says Prescott, now that he was per- 
mi tted to speak. 
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"And have been fortúnate," is Barton's quiet replj. 
Morning dawued, and there was a comraotion. A coach drove into 
town, in which were seated Colonel Elliot (who owned it), Colonel Barton, 
and the hated British general and his major, guarded by Colonel Barton's 
soldiei^s. Every body nished into the street to see the crest-fallen prison- 
ere, rejoicíng at the capture of the hated tyrant. 

Prescott was sent to General Washington, then on the. Hudson. líe 
passed thix)ngh Lebanon, Connecticut, and the party guarding him stopped 
at Captain Alden's tavem for dinner. Among other díshes on the table 
was one of sueco tash — boiled beans and com. Prescott never had seen 
any such food, and díd not know how delicious ifwas; for com in En- 
^i««ri ;« ^«w fQ¿ iQ hogs, and beans to sheep. He thi'ew 
the floor. 

jive me pigs' feed ?" he said, in a rage. 

id Captain Alden, who got his horse-whip, 

) haughty fellow a terrible whipping, and 

taught him a lesson which he remembered, 

for he was very caref iil not to throw any 

more dishes upon the floor. 

In May, 1778, General Pigot, who was 

in command of the British in Newport, 

sent Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, with six 

hundred men, to burn some boats which 

THE ALDEN TAVERN. ^^^ Amcricans were building at Warren, 

Tliey sailed on a frigate and in boats. At 
daylight the people in Warren were astonished to find an army marcliing 
into town with drums beating and colore flying. The British buraed the 
boats and the meeting - house, entered the houses, captnred the citizens, 
and marched on to Bristol, burned twenty houses there, snatched rings 
from the fingere of the women, stole their silver shoe-buckles, pillaged the 
houses, and started back. 

Word was sent to Providence of what was going on. Colonel Barton 
started, with twenty men, on horeeback. The farmere in the surrounding 
towns joined him. They carne upon the British at Bristol Feriy, and bold- 
ly attacked them. Colonel Barton and four of his men were wounded, but 
several of the British fell before they reached their boats. 

On the retreat through Warren, a drummer with a big base-drum fell 
behind. Some women, seeing that there were no troops near, seized what- 
ever they conld lay their hands on for weapons — brooms, shovels, and tonga 
— mn out, and snrrounded him. 
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" Yon are onr prisouer," they shouted. 

" I ara iiot Borry to be captiired, for I ara very t¡i*ed," said the drnra- 
mer, giving himself up. 

In July, 1778, a large raimber of vessels arrived frora Englaiid with 
troops. It was siipposed that the British intended to attack Providenco 
and march to Boston. General Pigot liad seven thousand raen ; wliile 
General Sullivan, wlio was at Providence, liad only sixteen himdred. 



ADMIKAL D E8TAING. 



. But the 29th of June was a joyfiil day to tlie Americans, for twelve 
Fi-ench line-of-battle ships and four frigates sailed into Narraganset Bay. 
It was the fleet of Connt D'Estaing — the first French fleet to arrive on the 
coast to aid the Ainericans. 

There was great constemation among the British at Newpoit. Three 
British vessels over in the East Bay wero at once blown np, and fonr frig- 
ates and a corvette were run ashore and burned in Newjxjrt Harbor — the 
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Cerhervs^ twenty-eight gnus ; Falcon^ sixteen ; Lark^ tliirty-two ; Orj>heiis^ 
thirty-two; Juno^ thirty-two; Grand Dukcy forty; Flora^ thirty-two — iii 
all, the vessels carried two hiindred and tweive gnns. This was a sad loss 
to the British, but it was better to destroy them than to have tliem fall 
into the hands of the French. 

General Sullivan was in com- 
inand at Providence. The inilítia 
flocked in from Massachnsetts and 
Xew Hampshire, as well as from 
Ehode Island. Generáis Greene 
and Lafavette carne with some of 
the Continental troops. Elijah Fa- 
vor carne : he was a niajor now. 

On the 9th of August, General 
Snllivan crossed the narrow stráit 
at the north end of Rliode Island 
with abont eight thonsand raen, At 
the same time, D'Estaing landed 
twenty-five hnndi-ed troops on the 
island of Canonicnt, in the harbor. 
But that very afternoon another 
fleet appeared in sight — thirteen 
line-of-,battle ships and twenty- 
three others — Lord Ilowe's fleet 
from New York. The French 
troops were re - embarked, and 
D'Estaing sailed down the bay to 
meet Howe in the open ocean. 

The wind was east, thick clonds 
rolling in from the sea, the \vind 
blowing a gale, and the rocky shores 
white with snrf ; but the fleets en- 

gaged. The French captured the map of rhode island, 1778. 

Senegaly frigate, and a bomb- ves- 
sel ; but D'Estaing's own vessel, the Zanguedoc, liad its masts and spai-s 
badly splintered. A storm carne on, and the admiráis, instead of send- 
ing each other to the bottora, had quite enough to attend to in manag- 
ing the vessels. 

For two days and nights the storm raged. The troops sufiFered severe- 
ly. They had no shelter except the fences and walls. They were wet 
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throngh, tlieír provísions were spoíled, their powder daniaged. Fair weath- 
er carne, but tho French fleet, instead of retnrning to Newport, sailed for 
Boston. 

A grand opportunity was lost. Had tho French fleet reinained in the 
harbor, aiid the French troops co-operated with the Americans, with the 
fleet to help, the British linea could have been carried, and the army capt- 
ured; but now the Americans must retreat. 

On the night of the 28th of August the array fell back twelve miles 
to Butts's Hill, at the north end of the island. Elijah Favor rodé here and 
there to see where the troops conld be advantageously placed, and foitifi- 
cations erected to cover the retreat. He saw that tliere were two roads — 
one over on the east side, and one near the west sido of the island. He 
was quite sure that the British would advance up both roads in pursuit, 
and they did. 

At daylight there was a commotion in the British camp. Lieutenant- 
colonel Campbell and the Twenty-second regiraent marched in haste up the 
east road about five miles, and carne to a ci*os6-road which ran up the 
hill toward the west past Mr. Gibbs's house. A part of the regiment 
went up the cross-road, little thinking that there was a regiment of Amer- 
cans lying in wait for them behind Mr. Gibbs's stone wall, and that Col- 
onel Laurens, Colonel Fleury, and Major Talbot, with the rear-guard of 
the Americans, were holding the roads ; but suddenly there was a flash- 
ing of guns, and nearly half of the Twenty-second regiment went down 
before the murderous fire. Two Hessian regiments came to the suppoi-t 
of Lieutenant- colonel Campbell, but before they arrived the rear-guard 
was retreating to the main army, near Butts's Hill. 

The British followed, and by noon the whole army was drawn up in 
line of battle on Quaker Hill and Anthony's Hill, about a mile from 
Butts's, while the fleet sailed up the bay to throw shot and shells into the 
American camp. 

General Greene was in command of the right wing of the Americans. 
He had Glover's, Varaum's, Cornell's, and Colonel Christopher Greene's 
brigade. It was the same Colonel Greene who commanded at Ked Bank, 
and defeated Count Donop. Gcneml Greene posted his men in the woods 
between Anthony's and Butts's Hill, and waited for the British. 

It is nearly two o'clock in the aftemoon when the Hessians descend 
the slope of Anthony's Hill and approach Greene's line. They are con- 
fident of driving the Tankees; but suddenly the woods blaze with mus- 
ketry, and the advancing line is tlirown into confusión. The Hessians tire 
a few volleys, but are driven. 
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BRITI8H ENCAMPMENT. 

O, Anthony'8 Hill. b, Qaaker HUL 

The day is very warm, and the Ilessians in the open field sufFer from 
the heat and the terrible fire poiired npon them, while the Americans in 
the shade sufiFer very líttle. Though the ships are sending broadsides into 
the woods, few are killed or wounded. 

The Brítish are ready at last for a grand attack. General Pigot sends 
a large forcé to drive Gi^eene from his position, and the battle begins in 
earnest. The troops approach the woods and open fire. The British ar- 
tillery on the hill are throwing shot and shell upon Butts's Hill, and the 
American cannon there are replying. The ships fire broadsides; bnt 
General Siillivan has sent sorne heavy gnns down to the wateres edge, 
and the Americans train these gnns so correctly that the shot take effect 
npon the vessels, which very soon cut their cables, and sail away from the 
destructive fire. 

General Sullivan sees that Pigot is massing nearly all of his troops in 
front of Greene, and sends out a party to attack Pigot's right wing; and 



BUTT8 8 HILL, LOOKING 80ÜTH. 

[The vlew Is taken ft-om the American intrenchmente on Bntta's mil. The windmill Is on Qnaker Hill. 
The hiU at the right la Anthony's. The British artillery flred from both billa. Sullivan replied ft-om the 
ditch In the foregronnd. The battle waa down by the thlrd fence, at the left hand of the view. A amall 
brook wiuds aloug ncar the fence, and in the ravine was a belt of woods, where Qreene posted his roen.] 
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tlie militía attack with snch vigor that Pigot does not daré to weaken his 
riglit wing to strengthen his left. 

Pigot resolves to make a grand charge iipon Greene. His men ad- 
vance, but are cut down alinost as rapidly as tlie British were at Bunker 
Hill. Colonel Christopher Greene's regiment is composed of negroes, 
niany of whom Iiave been slaves ; but they fight for their liberty now with 
desperation. The British and Hessiáns approach the woods to drive the 
Americans out with the bayonet, but are unable. The lines waver and 
break, and the Americans rush out, capture a cannon, and return in tri- 
uinph to their lines. 

The sun goés down. Two hnndred and eleven Americans have been 
killed, wounded, or eaptured, while the British have lost, including piíson- 
ers, one thousand and twenty-three. 



VI EW LOOKINO NORTH FROM BÜTT8 8 HILL. 

[The view shows the IntrenchmeDtB iu the foregronnd. The Americans retreated past the hoases iu the 
centre of ihe pictare.] 

Thus closed one of the best-managed battles of tlio war. But General 
SuUivan, thongh he had repulsed the British, saw tlmt he mnst retreat to 
the main-land, for Sir Henry Clinton had arrived with four thousand men, 
and the ships could come up on both sides and cnt off his retreat. Silently 
the troops marched away in the darkness, and before* morning the whole 
army was on the maiu laúd. 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

AFFAIRS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

SAVANNAH was in the liands of the Britisli, and so was tlie wliole 
State of Georgia. The Tories oiitniíinbered the patriots. Sir Ilenry 
Ch'iiton tlioiight that Soiith Carolina coiild be niade loyal by a vigorous 
canipaign, and that North Carohna and Virginia would soon wheel into 
line as loyal provinces. The loyal cause was far more hopefiil in the 
South than in the North. To bring back tliose revolted provinces, he 
sailed from New York with five tliousand men, and a large fleet, nnder 
Admiral Arbntlmot, to subdue Charleston, and anchored at Edisto Inlet, 
sonth of Charleston, on the lOth of February, 1780. Tlie times were hard 
in Sonth Carolina. The paper money was of so little valué that it took 
seven hundred dollars to buy a pair of shoes. The people were nearly dis- 
couraged, and the patriotism which 
had flamed so glorionsly in '76 was 
dying out. Many of the people 
were ready to swear allegiance to 
the king. 

General Lincoln was in com- 
mand at Charleston. When the 
British landed, he had only fonr- 
teen hundred men, and more than 
half of these were from North Car- 
olina, and their term of enlistment 
was nearly ended. Lincoln did not 
think that he could hold the city ; 
bnt Clinton staid a montli at Edis- 
to before bes^innino^ operations, and 

- . " 1 1 . . 1 , GENERAL LINCOLN. 

Lmcoln changed his mmd and be- 

gan to throw up intrenchments west of the town, for he saw that Clinton 
would be likely to attack from that directíon. The town is situated ona 
tongue of land between the Cooper and.Ashley rívers. Ee-enforcements 

19 
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were on tlieir way — seven liniidred Virginiaiis, iinder General Woodford, 
who carne to take the place of the Carolina troops. Governor Rutledge, 

tlie State Execntive, called npon 
the niilitia to turn ont; bnt few 
canie, howevcr, and General Lin- 
coln could niuster onlj about two 
thonsand men. 

On the 20th of March, Admiral 
Arbuthnot gjot his fleet over the 
bar. lie did not attempt to attack 
Fort Moultrie ; biit tliongh the 
gnns of the fort fií-ed at the fleet, 
he sailed past it, and anchored 
within cannon - shot of the town. 
General Clinton had already niarch- 
ed up the shore, and seized Fort 
Johnson, on the south side of the 

GOVERNOR RÜTLEDOE. , , ^^ ,, , , , 

liarbor. rvom thei-e he inarclied 
np the south bank of the Ashley. The boats from the fleet went up past 
the town, ferried the troops across the river, and on the Ist of April the 
siege began. On the 2d of April, Lord Coniwallis arrived froin New York 
with three thousand troops, and the British took possession of the country 
east of Cooper River. No fresh provisions could be carried into Charles- 
ton now. AU cominunication with the outside world was cut oflF. Lin- 
coln thought he could forcé his way out through Sir Ilenry's lines between 
the Cooper and the Ashley, but the people iraplored him not to abandou 
the city. The American general and the inhabitants agreed upon teruis 
of capitulation — to give up the city, if the troops could be allowed to re- 
tire; but Sir Henry, baving got the American fort in his grasp, would not 
accept the terins, and the siege went on. Day and night bombs wei*e 
bursting and cannon -shot crashing through the town. The Tories in tho 
city were doing what they could to help the British. A flag was sent out 
to know what Sir Ilenry would consent to, and word carne back that 
troops, shij^s, supplies, every thing, must be surrendered without any con- 
ditions. Prívate property would not be molested, and the prisoners might 
be paroled. General Lincoln would not surrender on such tei'ms, and the 
firíng began. All through the day and night of May lOth shells were 
bursting in the town. Women and children were killed, and there was no 
place of safety. The fleet carne up, and were ready to bombard the town. 
To hold out any longer was useless ; more than that, it would be inhuman ; 
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and on tlie 12th of May the Ainericaus marched oiit and gave up tlieir 
arms. Fonr liundred cannon fell ínto the hands of the British, and two 
thousand prisonei-s. Two hundred and ten of the influential citizens sign- 
ed an address of congratulation to Clinton. The Tories cheered, swung 
their hats, and many of thein enlisted in the royal service. People froni 
the country carne in and swore allegiance to the king. Sir Henry was 
greatly gratified. In a very short time Carolina, as well as Georgia, wonld 
be wholly loyal. He divided his anny — sending Comwallis, with abont 
three thousand men, toward North Carolina, and Lieutenant-colonel Con- 
ger, with nearly two thousand, one hundred and fifty miles west to a place 
called ^'Niuety-six." He sent another detachment frora Savannah to 
Augusta. These would ovemwe the patriots, and the loyalists would be 
in power once more. 



There was only one l)ody of American troops in the State. Colonel 
Abmham Buford had raised four hundred men, and was on his way to 
Charleston with two pieces of artillery when the city capitulated. He 
was one hundred and forty miles from Charleston in the north-west, re- 
ti-eating to North Carolina. Sir Henry Clinton had one energetic cavalry 
officer, Colonel Tarleton, a young lawyer from Liverpool, twenty-six yeai« 
oíd, a thick-set, swarthy man, with black eyes, and sullen, revengeful tem- 
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per. Sir Henry directed him to disperse this last reranant of patriot sol- 
diera in tlie South. Tarleton liad seveu linndred men on lioraeback — a 
part of them cavaliy, and the rest mounted infantry. He went like tlie 

wind, one hundred and five miles in fifty-five 
hours; and before Bnford mistnisted tliat tlie 
British were near liim, found liimself sur- 
rounded. 

Tarleton sent a summons to snrrender. 
"Sir," the snnunons began, "resistance being 
vain, to prevent the eflFiision of hnman blood 
I niake offera whích can nerer be repeated. 
Yon are now almost encompassed by a corps 
of seven hundred troops on horseback: half 
coLONBL TARLETON. of tliat nuuiber are infantry, witli eannon ; 

the rest, cavahy. ílarl Comwallis is like- 
wise within a sliort nmrch, with nine British battalions." 

This was a lie. Cornwallis was far away, and Tarleton had only about 
four hundred men — the other three hundred having been tired out Col- 
onel Buford considered them humiliating, and would not accept them. 

While the flag of truce was raised, vvliile Bnford was conferring with 
Tarleton's officera, Tarleton Mas arranging his men. It was a violation of 
all the rules of war — an cxpedient whicli an honorable-rainded man would 
have scorned to use. But Tarleton was not an honorable man. Buford's 
men stood at ease, not expecting an attack. The flag of truce went back 
to Tarleton's Unes, and a moment later the British cavalry, with drawn 
swords, were rushing from all directions upon the Americans. In a mo- 
ment the Unes were broken. A few fired their guns, but most of the sol- 
diera threw them down and gave themselves up as prisonera. Then began 
the butchery. One hundred and thirteen men killed outright; one hun- 
dred and fifty wounded. Only fifty-three were spared. 

Tarleton made no eflfort to restrain his men. He saw the defenseless 
men cut down by his savage soldiera, and murdered in cold blood. Bu- 
ford and a few othera escaped. The Bjitish loss was only five killed, and 
fifteen wounded. 

Tarleton left the wounded lying upon the field of slaughter, and, witli 
his j^risoncra and the two captured eannon and wagons, marched back to 
General Comwallis, who wrote an account of the achievement to Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton. "I can only add," he said, "the highest enconiums on the 
conduct of Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton. It will give me tlie most sensible 
satisfaction to hear that your excellency has been able to obtain for him 
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pome distingiiislied mark of liis majesty's favor." The favor of the king 
for butcliering tliree hmidred nien who liad throwii down their ariris ! 

General Clinton, Lord Cornwallis, and Colonel Tarletou perliaps 
thouglit that sach a massacre would intimídate tbe people, and niake 



THE DC7CHERY OF BUFORD's MEN. 
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them loving subjects of the king; bnt it had jnst tlie opposite eflFe(;t. Tlie 
patriots on their farms ainong the Carolina liills were more deteriniued 
than ever to resist the British. 

Not far from the place of the massacre was a school, kept hy Mr. 
Humphries. One of the boys attending school and stndying Latin was 
naitied Andrew Jackson, thirteen years oíd. His older bi*othcr had been 
killed at Stono lulet, near Charleston, by the British. Andi'ew was not at 
all awed by the slaughter of Buford's men,iior were the settlers, who forin- 
ed themselves into a coinpany as soou as Tarleton departed, and Andrew 



AITDREW AWD THE BRITISH OFFICKR. 



was one of the nuniber. A fevv weeks later a party of British carne back 
to Waxhaw, where Andrew lived, to plnnder the inhabitants. The coin- 
pany assembled at the nieeting-honíie, and the British attacked them. An- 
drew and another brother escaped ; bnt the next day the Tories told the 
British where they wei*e secreted, and tliey were captnred. 

Andrew was i)]aced nnder gnard. One of the British oíBcers carne 
np to him. *' Ilere, sir, clean my boots !" he said, imperionsly. 

'' I ani a prisoner of war, sir, and I look for snch treatment as I am 
cntitled to/'said Andrew. 

Ont carne the ruffian's sword. A blow was aimed at Andrew's head. 
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Tlie boy threw iip lús left arm to ward it ofiF, and the bright blade carne 
down iijx)n the arm, cleaviiig the flesh to the boiie. His brother also was 
wouiided in the head, 
because he would not 
do the bidding of tlie 
brutal fellüws. Not sat- 
istied with th¡8, they wei'e 
thnist into jail. No Bur- 
geoii carne to dress their 
wounds. The older broth- 
er, Robert, soon sickeiied 
and died, and Andrew was 
left alone in the world. 
He was exchanged a few 
days later. He paid the 
British off in 1813, at 

' HOU8B Ilf WUICH ANDREW JACKSON WAS BORN. 

ÍSew Orleans, when com- 

mander of the American army. From the little oíd tnmble-down honse 

in which he was born at Waxhaw, he marched on throngh Ufe to be Pres- 

ident of the United States. 

When General Washington discovered, in May, tliat Sir Ilenry Clinton 

had sailed southward, he sent Barón De Kalb, with General Smallwood 

and fourteen hnndred troops from Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, sonth. 

Tiie3' Btarted from Morristown, New York, on the 14th of April. A long- 

and weary march was before the troops. 

It was the 6th of July when they reach- 
ed Hillsborough, in North Carolina. Tlie 
news of the fall of Cliarleston and the 
niassacre at Waxhaw reached General 
Washington, and he saw tliat De Kalb, 
thongh a brave officer, was not the man to 
organizo an army in ihe South, and Gen- 
eral Gates was appointed commander of 
the Southern department. 

It was a hard task that Gates had be- 
fore him. A maiority of the people in 

BARÓN DB KALB. J ./ f t 

South Carolina were Tories. The patriots 
were crnp.hed out. There was no pubüc spirit. It was the hot season 
of the year. Loyalists swarmed, ready to give information to Cornwailis 
and withliold it from Gates, to send liim on a false scent, or bctray him 
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at evcry opportnnity. He liad no inoney and few supplies. But tliere 
were patriots in Nortli Carolina who liad tnrned out under General Cas- 

well. The patriots in South Caro- 
lina wei-e not all dead. Colonel 
Snniter liad raised a few hundred 
men, and was harassing the British 
u'herever he could get a chance, cut- 
ting off their supplies, capturing a 
few prisonei^s here and a few more 
there. Cornwallis learned that 
Gates was approaching, and hasten- 
ed froin Charleston to Cainden, one 
hundred miles north-west. General 
Gates sent a part of his little forcé 
to Colonel Snmter, who was farther 
south, and niarched with the rest 
toward Camden, where twentv-five 

COLONEL BUJITER. i i t^ . i i m 11 

hundred British and Tories had 
c(^ncentrated under Cornwallis. General Stevens, with seven hundred 
Virginia militia, joined General Gates. 

The American army was at Rngeley's Mills, thirteen miles north of 
Camden. Gates intended to make a night march and surprise Cornwal- 
lis. Colonel Armand, with some cavalry, led the column, foUowed by 
the Maryland and Delaware brigades, under Colonel Smallwood and Gen- 
eral Gist. This división was under De Kalb. Then carne the North Car- 
olina militia, under General Caswell, and the Virginians, under General 
Stevens. It was ten o'clock when the colunm started. There were about 
four thousand in all. 

One day a strange cavalcade came into Gates's eamp— twenty or thirty 
men on horscback, in a gieat variety 
of costumes, some in uniform, some 
in citizen's dress, some in dcer-skins — 
white men and ncgroes — but all had 
rifles. Their leader was Francis Mar- 
ion, a brave, keen-eyed, active man, 
who, with his few men, was a con^ 
stant thorn to Cornwallis, cutting off 

, . .. . 1 . ^ RUGELEY*S BRIDGK. 

his supplies, pouncmg npon nis scout- 

ing parties, here one day, somewhere else to-morrow, hiding in swamps, 

eluding the British, riding a hundred miles, and striking a blow and dis- 
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appearíng before Coniwallis could overtake him. People called híin tlie 
'* Swamp Fox." 

Marión was a partisan leader, biit Gates did not have a liigh opinión 
of partlsans, and took no pains to cultivate Mariones friendbhip, and so de- 
l)rived himself of a valuable ally. 



MARIÓN ON HI8 WAY TO JOIN GATES. 



Cornwallis, in Camden, lias conceived tlie idea of raaking a nii^ht 
niardi and surprising General Gates. Ilis officers know tlie conntrj-; 
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they say tliat Gates is m a weak positiou at Rugeley's Bridge. Tlie Toriea 
will guide and aid liim. 

At tlie same time that Gates begins to move, Comwallis is also on tlie 
march. Silently, through tlie darkness, tlie two aruiies approach each 
other along the road pai-allel to the Wateree River, and about two miles 
east of it. 

It is two o'cloek in tlie morning. The American cavalry cross Graney 
Quarter Creek, a little stream running into tlie Wateree. They ascend 
tlie hill south of it, and march past a clearing. The road is sandy. The 
cohimn is winding through the woods. The road passes betweeu two 
swamps, and just south of the swamps is another little stream, Sander's 
Creek. The British column has crossed Sander's Creek, and is betweeu 
the swamps. 

The two armies are face to face. Both are surprised. There is a quick 
flashing of muskets. iSome of Armand's troops ai*e killed at the lirst fire, 



8AMDEU 8 CRBI¿K. 



and the othere fall back, throwing the coUimu into confusión. Colonel 
Porterfield, a brave ofiícer, who has commanded one of the flanking par- 
ties in the march, falls mortally wounded. Colonel Armstrong, command- 
ing the right flank, rallies his men, pours a volley into the British Unes, 
and both armies come to a stand-still. 

Genei-al Gates is surprised, so is Cornwallis; but Cornwallis sees that 
he has an advantageous positiou. There is a swamp east of him, a swamp 
west of him. Gates can not flank him on either side. He can form his 
men in a line betweeu the swamps and win a victory. 

Gates does not know the ground. It is dark. The men see nothing of 
the enemy. He calis a council of his ofticers. " Gentlemen, yon know 
the ground better than I do. What are your opinions?" he asked. 

The ofticere did not know the ground. • 

" It is too late to reti-eat," says General Stevens. 
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"Tlien iiothing more is to be said. Qentleineii will pleaso take tlieir 
poste," Gates replies. 

It Í8 a simple inatter for Cornwallis to forra his men. He has only to 
parado tliem aeross the road, and out iii the woods oii either side. Gen* 
eral Webster comtnands o\\ the east side, and Lord Rawdon on the west 

General Gates places the Seccnd Marjland brigade and the Delaware 
troops west of the road, 
nnder General Gist The 
North Carolina militia, 
under General Caswell, 
are posted in the centre. 
The Virginians, under 
General Stevcns, ai*e sent 
east of the road, and the 
Firet Maryland brigade, 
under Sniallwood, is 
placed in the rear, on the 
east side of the road. 

The artillery of both 
arniies is placed in the 
centi*e. AU of this is 
done in the darkness. 
Day dawns. The Amer- 
ican artillery opens. Gen- 
eml Stevens's men uev- 
cr havo been under fire. 
They do not know what a 
battle is. They advance 
boldly to attack the Brit- 
ish regulara, who have 
been in many engage- 

inente. They will drive the British witli their bayonete. Bnt snddenly 
tlie British, under Webster, are in motion toward the Virginians, who fire 
one voUey, then turn and flee, panic-stricken, froin the field, many throwing 
away their guns. 

A moment later, all the North Carolina militia, under Caswell, except 
Dixon's regiment, do the same. The whole of Gates's left wing has given 
way: only the Continental troops and Dixon's right are left to oppose 
Cornwallis. The two armies are about equal in number now; but Conir 
wallis has all the advantage of position. 
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Lord Rawdon advances npoii tlie Amerícaiis, wlio reeeive his fire and 
retiirn it. The American artillery (four pieces) pours grai>e and canister 
into tlie Britísh ranks, and inakes fearful havoc. The Marylandei-s charge 
npon the Britisli and throw theni into confusión. Some of the Britishñee. 
Olí ! if the militia liad only stood their groiind, tliey would ha\ e driven tht 
British pell-mell down the road, and across Sander's Creek to Camden. 
Sinallwood advances with his brigade to take the place of the fiigitivcs. 
He is too late. His troops ai-e too fevv, and General Webster, with the 
whole right wing of the British, closes in upon him, and gains his flank. 
The battle rages from swamp to swamp. lu the centre, on both sides, the 
artillery is flaniing. 

No order comes from Gates to De Kalb. But an opportnnity has 
come. Things are favomble for a charge. 

"Forwardl forward!" The order rnns along the line. The troops 
under Gist advanco, pour in a volley, and make terrible havoc in the Brit- 
ish ranks. The British are driven, and fifty prisonera taken. Comwallis 
ralbes his men, and hurls his v/hole forcé upon the Marylandere. The line 
that has stood so firmly, the men who have fought so nobly, are cut down 
in an instant. The day is lost. The artillery-horses are shot, the gunners 
bayoueted. The Americans flee — some across the swamp, others down the 
road, others througk the woods. The British cavalry, nnder the blood- 
thii-sty and implacable Tarleton, ride over the fugitivos, trampling tliein 
down, slashing their heads open, showing no mercy. Once moro it is a 
massacre. The brave De Kalb falls, pierced by eleven bayonet-woimds. 
The Delaware regiment is annihilated ; more than a tliird of the Ameri- 
cans are slaiightered, after giving themselves np as prisoners. Seven hun- 
dred are killed, wounded, or captnred. The British loss was nearly five 
hundred. All the baggage, twp hundred wagons, and eight cannon fell 
into Cornwallis's hands. The Tories, seeing that the patriots are defeated, 
inhumanly murder the fugitivos who ask for food at their dooi-s. 

Tarletcn went in pursuit of Sumter, who was on the west side of the 
Wateree, sui-prísed him, massacred nearly two hundred men, took a large 
numbcr of prisonei-s, and scattered the whole of Sumter's forcé. 

Just before the battle at Camden, General Gates was so sure of vic- 
tory that he sent General Marión with his followers to destroy all the 
boats on the rivers between Camden and Charleston, in order to prever': 
Cornwallis's retreat. Marión was at work destroying the boats, when a 
negro brought him word that Gates was defeated. De Kalb killed, and the 
whole army routed, and that a party of British were coming to captare 
him, and near at hand. In a moment Marión and his men were dashing 
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tlirough tlie woods to a swainp not far froin Nelsou's Ferrj, wliere he con- 
cealed liÍ8 inen. They were but tliirt}'. . 

Marion's seoiits were on tlie lookout. One carne riding in, saying that 
a paity oí Britisli, with the prisoners captnred at Caiiiden, liad bcai*ted for 
Charles ton. 

" IIow inany prisonere are there ?" Marión askcd. 

" About two hiindred." 

" How large is the gnard ?" 

" We connted ninety." 

"líinety 1 Tliese we miist have,** Baíd Manon. 



MARIÓN IN PÜR8Ü1T OF THB DRITI8H. 



Throngh the day Marión remains in the swamp. Ilis mcn rest beneath 
the leafy shade of the oaks. Long trails of nioss hang pendent froni the 
trees, waving ¡n the snmmer breeze. So deep tlie shade, that at midday 
there is only twihglit wliere the bravo men lie concealed. At night, no 
one could find thein there. 

The 8un goes down. Their horses are fresh. The thirty will follcw 
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their beloved commander wherever he may lead. Out from the glooray 
depths of the Bwaiiip they ride to the open ground, aud, like the wiiid, 
they dash away, and reach the Watei'ee River, where the ferry-man in- 
forma him that he has just set the prisoners on the other side of the 
Bti-eam. The ferry-nian is a Tory, aud does not know that it is Marión 
whom he is paddling across. 

Tlie British, with the prisonere, have halted for the night at the Bine 
Tavem. No pickets are out. The British oflicer in connnand of the paity 
has no thonght of a surprise, for the Amerícans have been utterly routed 
at Caniden. Like a tlmnder-bolt, the thíity fall npon the gnard. In a 
moment, they are captured, all the gnns of the British stacked in the yard 
before the tavern seized, and the prisoners released. The British oflicer 
in charge clinibed np a chimney, thinking thns to hide ; bnt he was quick- 
ly pnlied out, well covered with soot. Thns, withont losing a man, the 
^ Swamp Fox,*' whom Gates had looked down upon, released all tlie pris- 
oners^ and captured ninety British. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

WEST POINT. 

AFTER the capture of Forts Montgoraery and Clinton, on the Iiud- 
8on, in September, 1777, when Burgoyne was at Saratoga, Geneml 
Washington and Congress saw the necessity of having a strong fort erect- 
ed fartlier np the river at West Point, to protect the ferrying of troops and 
snpplies between New England and tlie other colonies. Natnre had made 
it 80 strong a place that it was not difficult to buüd a fortress which the 
wliole British arrny conld not capture. 

The yonng ofticer froni Poland who had planned the intrenchments at 
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Stillwater — Tliaddeus Koscínszko — was employed to plan tile intrendi- 
ments, and Captain Elijali Favor was directed to aid bim. They began 
work Olí the 20tli of Marcb, 1778, staking out tbc b'nes, aiid setting a large 
iiumber of soldiers at work. Tlie walls \vei*e of eartb and logs, fourteeii 
fcet liigb, and tvventy-one wide at tbe base. It was eigbteen bundrcd feet 
aroiind tbe main work. Tliere were bastions and ditcbes, and ¡t liad inany 
angles. It could be approacbed froiii one side only — tbat toward tbe riv- 
er; and for a defense tbere, tbey erected a strong oak pabsade — driving 
tbe logs into tbe eartb, and bolting tliem togetber at the top. One hun- 
dred gims of all kinds were placed in tlie main fort and tbe surroundíng 
works. 

To make it impossible for tbe Britisb sbips to get past it at nigbt, it 
was decided to bave a great iron cliain stretcbed aeross tbe river jiist 
above tbe fort Tbe links were large, and tbe wbole cbain weigbed one 
bnndred and eigbty tons. Tbe soldiers floated great pine-logs down tbe 
river, and laid tbein side by side, to buoy tbe cbain ; fastened it to tbe logs 
witb iron staples, and bolted eacli end to tbe ledges on tbe sbores. Tbe 
fort was so strong, and was so conveniently sitnatcd, tbat Geneml Wash- 
ington liad bis snpplies of powder storcd tbere. 



l'AKT OF TUK CHAIN. 



Wliile tbe fort was bnilding, Elijab liad bis bcad - qnartei's at a bonse 
owned by Mr. Beverly Robinson, on tlie east side of tbe river, and two 
miles down stream. It was a debgbtfiíl place, cióse by tbe river, witb a 
piazza on tbe sontb side, and snrrounded by apple, plum, and cberry ti*ee8. 
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Mr. Robinson was a Tory, and liad fled to New York, and liad been com- 
missioiied a colonel in the Britisb service. Mr. Robinson's sister was Mary 

Pbillipse, the yonng ladj to whom, 
in 1756, General Washington paid 
bis addresses, but who had niarried 
Genei-al Washington's oíd compan- 
ion in arms, Major Morris. 
\ After the Britisb evaciiated Pbila- 
^ delphia, General Amold was sent by 
Geneml Washington to take posí^es- 
sion of that city. He lived in fine 
Btyle, gave good dinnere, and spent 
more inoiiey than be received. He 
was forty yeare oíd, and a bacbe- 
lor; but he saw a girl who charmed 
hiin — Marffaret Shippen, younorest 

THE BKVEKLY K0B1N80N UOC8E. O t r > J O 

daughter of Judge Shippen, who was 
only eigliteen. His love was reciprocated, and she becarae Mrs. Arnold. 

General Arnold was in debt, and nien who are hard pressed for nion- 
ey not unfreqnently do that which is not lawfiil. He was in conmnand, 
and a niilitary eomniander in time of war has great power. He oj> 
pi-essed the citizens, used the arniy teams for his own use, engaged in 
speculations, but lived in great style, 
and instead of diminisbing his debts, 
became more deeply involved. The 
people of Philadelphia were offend- 
ed at his exactions, and the Presi- 
dent and Council of the State pi'e- 
feri'ed (íbarges against him to Con- 
gress, and a conrt-martial was ordcr- 
ed to investigate them. 

General Arnold had spent nioney 
in Canadá, and he sent a bilí to Con- 
gi*ess, claiming that a large amount 
was dne him. Congress did not 
tbink that he was entitled to what 
he claimed, and Arnold resigned his 
commission. He was angry that a 

conrt sbould be called to investigate .^__ ^^ 

the charges against him. 

20 
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General Arnold's young wife lield in kiiidly remembrance one of the 
yoiing British officers, who, by liis wit, bis genial nature, bis poetical tal- 
ents, bis ability to paint pictiires and niakc off-band sketcbes, liad rnade 
tbc winter so agreeable — Major Joba Andró — and wbo was now witli 
Sir Henry Clinton in JSTew York — bis quartei-s at Mr. Kip's house, on tbe 
sliore of tbe East River. Friendly lettei-s passed between tbeni. One day, 
among otber letters received by Sir Henry Clinton by flag of truce from 
tbe American lines, was one froni Pbiladelpbia. Tbe writer did not give 
bis f ull ñame, but signed bimself Gusiavun. He stated tbat be was a per- 
son of importanee in tbe 
American service, but be 
was dissatisiied witb wbat 
Cí^ngres-s was doing. He 
did not like tbe alliance 
witb France, and be was 
ready to leave tbe Ameri- 
cans and become loyal, if 
be conld be assnred of tbe 
safety of bis pei*son, and 
be indemnitied for tbe loss 
of bis property. Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton was quite will- 
ing to find out wbo tbis 
pei-son of some couse- 
quence migbt be. 

"Yon will picase an- 

swer tbat under a dis- 

guised band and an as- 

sumed ñame," were bis in- 

. r T structions to bis adiutant- 

JOIIN AXPRE.— [from rORTRAIT BY J08HUA REYNOLDS.] ^ '' 

general, Major Jobn An- 
drc; and tlie major wrotc a reply, inviting furtber corresj)ondence, and 
signed tlie letter Jobn Anderson — Jo/i?i Andre'B own ; and so it carne 
about tbat, during tbe winter of 1779 -'80, tbere was a correspondence 
between Mr. Gustavus, of Pbiladelpbia, and Jobn Anderson, mercbant, 
of New York. 

Sir Henry Clinton bad a snspicion tbat Mr. Gustavus was General 
Arnold, for tbe court wbicb bad investigated tbe cbarges against Arnold 
bad (íondemned bim to be reprimanded for oppressing tbe people of Pbil- 
adelpbia, and otber irregnlarities. Arnold exj>ected to be triumpbantly 
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vindicated, and it was terribly galling to his prond spirit to be conducted 
iuto the presence of General Washington and recjeive a reprimand. lie 
bore it with becoming acqniescence, however, and renewed liis profes- 
sions of loyalty to tlie patriot cause. He would still serve his countrj. 
Little does General Washington know of the thoughts that are coursing 
tliroiigh the brain of General Arnold as he stands before the comniander- 
iu-chief and the oflicej's of the court. 

**One may smile, and sroile, and be a villain." 

What he is thinking of we shall perhaps see by-and-by. 

Montlis pass. Summer comes. General Arnold is a patriot. He has 
not allowed the rejection of his claim by Congress, ñor the finding of 
the court -martial, to dainpen his ardor for his country. The time has 
come for active operations; but his wound received at Saratoga will not 
permit him to ride horseback. He would like to be reinstated in coni- 
mand as major- general. He could command at West Point. General 
Washington would like to liave him command the right wing of the army, 
but General Arnold declines the honor on account of his wound, and so 
is appointed to command the impregnable and all - important fortreso at 
West Point, where all the powder is stored — the stronghold protecting the 
Hudson, and which the whole British army can not capture. 

Sir Henry Clinton was still receiving lettere from Mr. Gustavns, who 
was no longer in Philadelphia, but somewhere up the Hudson. Mr. Gus- 
tavus was in the raercantile line. He had something to sell, and wrote 
about tobáceo and dry goods. His letters were addressed to " Mr. John 
Andersou, Merchant, to the care of James Osbeme, to be left at the Rev- 
erend Mr^ Odell's, New York." 

Mr. Gustavns was a man of consequence now. He had something be- 
sides his influence to sell. He could turn over a forti^ess, with one hun- 
dred cannon, powder, balls, provisions ; and, with the fortress, he could sell 
an army, a nation. 

On the 31st of August, a boat sailed down the Hudson, with a white 
flag fluttering in the breeze. There was a gentleman on board the boat 
by the ñame of Heron, a member of the Connecticut Legislature. He 
carried a package of letters, and among them one for John Andei-son, mer- 
chant. Mr. Hcrou did not know who wrote it, ñor what was in it ; but 
Mr. Heron had a talk with Sir Henry Clinton, and informed him that he, 
though a member of the Connecticut Legislature, was dissatisfied with 
Congress, and that the rebellion would soon come to an end through its 
weakness. 
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Olí tliat same day, ¡ii tlie afternoon, a sliíp sailed dowii the Narrows 
for Eiigland, with Coloiiel Dalrymple on board, and otlier officers of tlie 
Eiiglish arniy. Tliey carried informatíoii too important to be pnt on pa- 
per, wliich they would whisper ¡u prívate to Lord North, and be taken bv 
liim iiito the royal eloset, where they would whisper it to the king, that a 
IJritish fleet would go up the Iludsüii with troops, and capture West Poiiit. 

A plan was being arranged 
niider which it would iin- 
mediately fall iiito the 
liands of the British. Be- 
fore Washington was aware 
of it, the rebellion would 
be cnished, and Washing- 
ton's army scattered to the 
winds, or else captui-ed, and 
the French also. 

The ship arrived in En- 
glaiid, and a day or two 
later it was known in Lon- 
doii that the rebellion was 
sooii to receive its finishing 
blow. 

Mr. Gustavns, np the 
Hndson, was ready to do 
Borne trading with Mr. John 
Andei-son, nierchant, of 
New York. Thus far they 
liad carried on the negotia- 
tioiis about tobáceo and diy 
goods by correspondence, 
but it was desirable to have 
a private interview. Mr. Gustavns was living with a young and beautiful 
wife and their young babe, in Colonel Beverly Robinson's house, nestled 
on the east bank of the Hudson, just below West Point. Colonel Bev- 
erly Robinson was a loyal subject of the king, holding a comniission, and 
knew Mr. Gustavns pei-sonally, and was selected to arrange a meeting. 

Colonel Sheldon, cominanding the cavalry in Westchester County, re- 
ceived a letter from New York written by John Andei-son : 

" New York» September 7th, 1780. 
*• SiR, — I ain told my ñame is made known to you, and that I niay 
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hope yonr ¡ndulgence in perinitting me to go out with a flag, whicli will 
be sent to Dobbs's Ferry, Siniday 
next, the llth, at 12 o'clock, wheii 

I shall be happy to iiieet Mr. Q . 

'•John Anderson." 

Colonel Sheldoii never liad 
lieard of John Aiiderson, and did 
not quite know wliat to inake of it. 
He sent the letter to General Ar- 
nold. 

" I£ a man by the ñame of John 
Anderson comes to the lines, send 
me word by express, and bring liim 
to head-quartej-s," were Arnold's in- 

StrUCtions. colonel robiníjon. 

Sunday came. There was to be a meeting on this day on the east 
shore of the Iludson, near Dobbs's Ferry. No chnrch bell would ring, 
there would be no crowd of worshipers, no preaching or praying, no mhi- 
ister; but Mr. Gustavus would meet Mr. John Andei-son and talk over a 
little trade they had in hand. 

On Saturday night General Arnold went down the river from Robin- 
son's house, and spent the night at the house of Mr. Joshua Smith, at 
Long Clove, two miles above Haverstraw. lie intended to cross to tlie 
east side of the river in the morning, to the neutral ground, between the 
outposts of his own lines and those of Sir Ilenry Clinton. Possibly he 
would meet somebody from New York there. lie had heard that Mr. 
John Andei-son, merchant, of New York, was to be there on Sunday morn- 
ing. Mr. Andei-son and Colonel Robinson went up the river on Saturday 
afternoon, but, by some mistake, instead of going to the spot where they 
were to meet Mr. Gustavus, they went on board the Yalture frigate. 

Sunday morning the sailoi's on the Vulture see a boat coming down 
the Hudson. An American major- general is seated at the stern. The 
boat carries no white flag. It is within cannon-shot, and the sailors ram 
home a shot and let it fly at the boat, which quickly turns about to get 
beyond reach, and so there is no meeting on this Sunday morning between 
Mr. Gustavus and Mr. Andereon on the east bank of the Iludson. Gen- 
eral Arnold goes up the river to the Eobinson house, and Major Andró 
returns to Sir Ilenry Clinton, at Kip's house, each wondering how there 
happened to be no meeting. 
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Connt Rochambeaii liad arrived at Newport, in Rhode Island, witli a 
French army, and General AVasliington was to go eastward to Hartfojxl, to 
meet liim there and arrange a cainpaign. 



=ÍS,. ^U^ 



SMITH's HOU8E. 

Sir Ilenry Clinton was getting impatient. The importance of obtain- 
¡ng West Point grew upon liim, and he sent Colonel Robinson np the river 
to see what conld be done about it. Colonel Robinson went on board tho 
VuUure, and the ship, with a white flag flyíng, sailed np the river to Tel- 
ler's Point, and carne to anchor. Col<jnel Robinson delivered a letter to 
Colonel Livingston, in coininand of the Americans there, addressed to 
Genei-al Arnold. The letter was forwarded to Robinson's honse. General 
Amold was at dinner with a company of officere when the servant pnt tho 
letter into his liands. 

" Tlie enemy have sent Colonel Robinson np the river asking for an 
interview with me," he reinarked. 

Tlie second in comniand at West Point was Colonel Lamb, the man 
who liad his jaw shot away by the side of Montgomery, on that fearful 
night at Qnebec, on the last day of Deceniber, 1776. Mr. Lamb was re- 
hited to Colonel Robinson; but he was a trae patriot, and Robinson a 
Tory. 

" To grant such a reqnest would be exceedingly impolitic. It would 
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gíve tlie piiblíc ground for suspecting improper coiinections," was Colonel 
Lainb's ontspoken remark. 

Geneml Arnold sliowed tlie letter to Gen- 
eral Washington. 

"It Í8 considered higlily improper for tlie 
coramander of a post to grant such an inter* 
view. A trustworthy oflScer may be sent, but 
it Í8 better to bave nothing to do with business 
that pertains to the civil áutboríties." 

General Washington and General Arnold 
ride side by side to Peekskill, and pass the 
niffht. On the following morning General 

o o o COLONEL LAMB. 

Washington bíds Arnold good-bye. They 

never will nieet again. The one goes east to Hartford ; the other returns 

to the fine oíd mansión on the banks of the Hiídson. 

It would be discoarteous not to take notice of the letter sent by Col- 
onel Eobinson ; for, in war, coramandei*8 of armies should pay particnlar 
regard to any conrteous reqiiest of an enemy. The messenger who goes 
down to Teller's Point carries this reply : 

" I will send a person in whom yon can confide, by water, to meet you 
at Dobbs's Ferry, at the landing east side, on Wednesday the 20th, who 
will condnct yon to a place of safety, where I will meet you." 

The letter is not intended for Colonel Beverly Eobinson, but for John 
Anderson. 

In the Kip honse, on the 20th of September, Sir Henry Clinton is giv- 
ing his last instructions to his youthful aiMÍ beloved adjutant-general, who is 
going up the Hudson to transact some important business — the pnrchasing 
of the strongest fortress in America. Tlie last words are spoken, and the 
light-heai*ted officer leaves Sir Ilenry's apartrtient. Upon the vemuda he 
meets Polly Kip, the merry daughter of the host. Major André has been 
so long an inmate of the house that he may addiess hcr familiarly. He 
stands before her, with his boyish face and pleasant smile, in his handsome 
nniform. Perhaps, as he gazes npon her, his thoughts fly far away over 
the sea to an English home, and he thinks of the days when he so stood 
before Honora Sneyd, his true-love, whose portrait, painted by himself, is 
this moment inclosed in a locket npon his neck. Alas ! she is the wife of 
another, and never again will he clasp her to his heart. He beholds the 
fair, fresh conntenance of the light-hearted Duteh girl. 

" Come, Polly, I am going np the river. We are oíd friends ; kiss me 
good-bye." 
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" Oh, yon be lianged I" 

Pülly will not give sudí a favor — iiot even to Sir Henry Clinton's 
young and brüliant aiid good adjutant- general. Little does PoUy Kip, 

little does Major André, thiiik tlie 
words spoken in jest niay be pro- 
phetíc of iinpending doora. 

John Anderson is sailing up the 
Hudson with wind and tide in his 
favor. He does not land at Teller's 
Point, but goes on board the Vult- 
ure, and spends the night. 

Autumn has come. The apples 
are ripcning, and an oíd farmer on 
the east side of the Hudson, near 
Teller's Point, is making eider. A 
party of American militia are drink- 
ing and caroiising around the press, 
and the farmer, to gct rid of them, 
informs tliem that the Vulture has 
come np the river, and is at anchor 

UONORA 8NEYD. ^ ' 

jnst off the point. 

" Yon liad better go down and bother the British, than to stay here 
and bother rae," he says. 

It is a good snggestion. The yonng men think that they will take a 
look at the Vulttcre. They are ready for a lark. How would it do to 
hang out a white flag and toll a boat out from the Vulture, get it with- 
in gun-shot, and then give a volley? The bumpkins know little of the 
rules of war, and care less. It will be a capital joke, and so they hang 
out a white cloth. 

Mr. John Anderson and Colonel Beverly Kubinson see it. Tliat is the 
place whei*e they are to meet a messenger from General Arnold. Captaiu 
Sutherland, commander of the Vulture^ sends a boat to see about the white 
flag; but as the boat neare the shore suddenly there is a cracking of rifles, 
and the bullets splash the water or spl ínter tlie boat. It is treachery un- 
heard of, a violation of all the rules of warfare, and the oflScer in the boat 
goes back to the Vulture boiling over with WTath; and the captain of the 
sliip, hot with anger, sends a letter to General Arnold, wanting to know 
the meaning of such treachery, and John Anderson begins to suspect that 
he has been mado a fool of. Twice he has failed of meeting Mr. Gustavus. 

The trustworthy man whom General Arnold had selcctcd to meet Mr. 
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John Anderson and condnct him to a place of safety was Mr. Josbna Smith, 
owner of the honse at Long Clove, on tbe west side of the Iludson, jiist 
above Haverstraw. Mr. Siin'tb was a Wbig — at least be claimed to be 
one. He was an inteUigent man, and owned a large farm. His brotber 
was a Tory, and was in New York witb General Clinton ; and some of 
Mr. Smitb's Wbig ueigbbors wei'e qnite coníident tbat Mr. Smitb at Long 
Clove kept Jndge Smitb informed of all tbat was going on up river, and 
tbat wbat Jiidge Smitb knew Sir Henry Clinton knew. General Amold 
carne to tbe conclusión tbat Mr. Smitb was jnst tlie man to meet Mr. Jobn 
Anderson, and bring bim to a place wbere be could confer witb bim on 
importan t pnblic matters. 

Wonld Mr. Smitb be wálling to send bis family away for a few days ? 
Tbe matter was of a natnre wbicb General Arnold wisbed to keep from 
tbe public, and Mr. Smitb was ever ready to do wbat be could for bis 
country, and was ready to oblige General Arnold, and so carried bis wife 
and cbildren up tbe river to Fisbkill on a visit, and the bouse was at tbe 
service of General Arnold. 

General Aniold came down tbe river to Mr. Smitb's bouse. Wonld 
Mr. Smitb be kind enougb to go down tbe river in tbe nigbt to tbe Vult- 
ure^ and bring a Mr. Jobn Anderson, mercbant, of New York, to a point 
on tbe sbore below Haverstraw í General Arnold would supply bim witb 
passes. He migbt go in tbe day-time by flag of truce, but it was better 
to do it in tbe nigbt Mr. Smitb bad some besitation about going in tbe 
nigbt, but it was at tbe request of a major-general of tbe American army, 
wbo bad fougbt gallan tly in Canadá and at Saratoga; it was a matter of 
great public importance, and be could not refase. He obtained two boat- 
men, Samuel and Josepb Colquboun, two of bis tenants, and in tbe dark- 
ness tbey leave Long Clove, and go down past Haverstraw to tbe Vulture. 
•Tbe sentinel on board tbe Vulture bails tbem.' Tbey are fnends, witb 
passes from General Amold. Mr. Jobn Anderson steps on boai-d, and 
tbey pulí to tbe sbore. In tbe darkness, tbe boatmen and Mr. Smitb can 
only see tbat be is a young man, wrapped in a bine cloak. 

Tbe boat reacbes tbe land. Mr. Smitb climbs tbe bank, and finds Gen- 
eral Arnold standing beneatb tbe dark and gloomy fir-trees at tbe foot of 
tbe palisades. Mr. Jobn Anderson — for sucb is tbe gentleman's ñame, aa 
Mr. Smitb nndei-stands — steps upon tbe land and meets General Arnold, 
and tbe two move away a little distance. 

No lisp of tbeir convei-sation is beard by Smitb or tbe boatmen. Hour 
after bour ])as8es. Tbe morning dawns. Tbe bargain is not completed, 
but it is quite time tbat Mr. Jubn Anderson sbould be on bis way back to 
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ARNOLD, ANDRÉ, AND 8MITH : TIIK MIDNIOHT MBKTINO. 

the ehip. lie is ready, bnt the boatmen are not. Thcy liave had a long 
pulí ; tlieir arms ache. Besidcs, Saimiel and Joseph Colquhoun aro Wliigs. 
They are siinple-hearted iiien. They did not wish to go to the Vulture at 
the outset, and they will not make a seeond trip. The sentinel challenged 
thcm ronghly ; the officer oii the deck o£ the Vxdture was rnde to them ; 
the 8ailoi-3 chaffed them. They do not care to be chafFed a seeond time. 
Possibly their neighbors will ask them what they went for. Possihly they 
have a little distrnst of this midnight meeting, although General Arnold, 
commander at West Point, is one of the parties. 

Mr. Jolm Anderson is anxious to be off. Geneml Arnold wishes them 
to go ; Mr. Smith importunes them. 

"No, onr arins ache. Besides, Colonel Livingr^ton, who is in command 
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over 011 the east side at Teller's Point, is going to cannonade the Vulture 
iii tlie morniíig," say the boatmen to Mr. Smith, who reporte tlieir aiiswer 
to Mr. John Aiidei'son. 

" Oh, they can roach the ship, and get ont o£ the way before tlie can- 
iiionade begiiis; and the flag that carried them to tlie ship will protect 
fhem on their retarn," says Mr. Andei'son. 

But the boatmen will not go. Day is breaking. Up in the woods 
Mr. Smith's negro servant is waiting. He foUowed General Arnold froni 



THR HUDSON BBTWEEN DOBBS 8 FERRY AND WEST POINT. 

Smith's Iionse, and is ht)lding General AiTiold's hoi^se, and the horee which 
he himself rodé. The business which Mr. Anderson has in hand is not 
qnite completed, and it will be best for him to monnt the negro's hoi-se 
and ride with General Amold np to Mr. Smith's, beyond Haverstraw. 
They monnt the steeds and ride away, and the boatmen and Mr. Smith 
and the negro glide along the western shore of the river, reaching Mr. 
Smith's hoiise almost as qnickly as the riders. 
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The roar o£ a caiinon bi^eaks npon tlie momíiig aír. Colonel Living- 
Btoii lias begim, and the baila go plnmp into the sides of the ViUture^ at 
anchor near the month of the Crotón River. John Anderson hears the 
uproar, looks out of the window, and sees the VvZture spreading her white 
wings to the momíng breeze and sailíng away. He feeis a sinking of 
heart What wonld he not give at that inonieut to be on board ! 

General Amold and the merchant breakfast together. Amold is very 
careful to address him as Mr. Anderson. After breakfast they go into a 
chamber, and General Amold shows hiin a paper — a plan of West Point 
They talk about nioney, about troops being placed in particnlar localíties 
on a particular night in squads, where they might rnn a chance of being 
captnred, if a British forcé were suddenly to apirear. General Amold 
saya that a link has been taken ont of the great iron chain, and that, if a 
British fleet shonld happen to get past the fort, the sailors could qnickly 
sepárate the boom, and the two ends would swing ronnd against the 
shores. If a British ariny should happen to be marching sorae night np 
toward West Point, it wonld be an easy inatter for some of the officers, 
dressed in American nniforní, to gallop into the fort and see how the 
troops wei-e sítuated. They could do it very easily if they liad the coun- 
tersign ; and as General Aruold knows what the couutcrsign is to be, he 
will jnst whisper it to Mr. Andei-son. 

This is the 22d of September, and on the 26th, at midnight, a British 
army will be marching to surprise the garrison at West Point 

It was ten o'clock in the forenoon when General Amold got through 
his business with Mr. John Andei-son. He left some papers with Mr. An- 
derson, bid him good-bye, stepped into his barge, and the rowers pulled 
up stream to the Robinson house. Mr. Anderson looks at the papers, pulís 
oflF his boots, and puts the papei's inside of his stockings. He haixlly knows 
why, only General Amold snggested it. He might carry all there is oii 
the papers in his head ; but perhaps they will be of valué to Sir Henry 
Clinton. It would be better for him if he were to bum the papers. The 
ashes would tell no tale. It would ha ve been better if he liad held a white 
flag in his hand when he carne on shore last night, eveu if no one saw it in 
the darkness. 

Through the day Mr. Andei-son remains at Mr. Smíth's house. He 
looks out of the window and views the landscape. Evening comes. Jnst 
as twilight is fading away, Mr. Smith and a stranger ride down to King's 
Ferry. The ferry-man is well acquainted with Mr. Smith. 

" We are on our way up river," Mr. Smith remarks to the ferry-man. 
The stranger with Mr. Smith is a nice-looking young man, dressed in a 
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beaver hat a little tlie woi'se for wear, a pliim-colored coat trimmed with 

tarnishcd gold lace, naiikeen small-clothes, and white-topped boots. Good 

boots they ai^e. Over all 

is a bliie cluak with a 

lieavy cape. They cross 

the river. Mr. Smith and 

Mr. Anderson moiint theii* 

hoi*ses, witli a negro serv- 

ant following, for Mi*. 

Smith is a man of conse- 

qnence. 

They gallop np the 
road leading toward West 
Point, away froiu New 

T' , i! xl xr lA VI KW FROM 8MITH*8 HOU8E. 

ork, away iroin tJie Yult' 

uve. They come to a road turning off to the right hand. A giiide-board, 

standing at the junction, with an arrow pointing down the road over which 

they have ridden, has this direction : 



"/>¿*A líh di liode 
tu de Kishnigs Farry.^^ 



Mr. Smith wislies to ride toward New York, bnt lie has informed the 
ferry-man that he is going " up along," and it will not do to turn to tlic 
right here ; they ride on two miles farther, and then tnrn south-east. A 
sentinel haUs them, bnt they have passes. Captain Boyd, in command of 
the Bcntinels, examines the passes: 

"Head-quarters, RobinBon Hotise, September 22d, 1780. 
"Joshna Smith has permission to pass the gnards to White Plains and 
to rotura, he bcing on public business by my direction. 

''B. Arnold, Major-generaiy 

*' Head-qnarters, Robinson Ilouse, Septeniber 22d, 1780. 
*' Permit Mr. John Anderson to pass to the White Plains, or below, if 
he chooses, he being on public business by my direction. 

'^ B. Arnold, Majar -general?^ 

"The passes are all right. The best road is by North Castle. Tho 
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Tarrytown road is iiifested by Cow-boys, and you had better not attempt 
to get on to-night," says Captaiii Boyd. 

Mr. Smith thought it prndent advíce, and lialted at a farm-house till 
morning. 

John Andereon and Mr. Smith were np by day-break on the inorniní:: 
of the 23d of Septeniber. Mr. Andereon liad not been asleep. He had a 
haggard look, and had grown oíd. Mr. Smith and Mr. Anderson would 
not stop for breakfast, but before snnrise were galloping sonthward on 
important public buBÍness; and Mr. Smith was ignorant as to what that 



TIIB BRGAKFA8T OF HASTT-PUDDING. 



bnsiness might be. He may have had a snspicion that something not qnite 
right was going on ; bnt General Arnold had not enlightened him in re- 
gard to it. 

Twelve miles, and they halted for breakfast. It was at a small hoiise. 
The Cow-boys had been there dnring the night and robbed the lone femalo 
occnpant of almost every thing. She conld only give them some hasty- 
pndding, which the Dntch called 802ipaan, Cnríons that this same John 
Andei-son shonld have written, a few weeks before, a poem called "The 
Cow Chase," in which he had ridicnled tlie mcn who, while íighting for 
tlieir liberty, couldget nothing but water and hasty-pudding. These were 
his Unes: 
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"For many héroes bold and "brave, 
From New Bridge and Tapnan, 
And those that drínk Passaick's wave, 
And thosc that eat soupaan." 

"I miist bid yon good-bye here," Mr. Smith said, while eating liis 
pudding. 

Tliey were cióse to the Crotón River. Mr. Anderson would find no 
sentinel beyond that. He would be on neutral ground. I£ lie were to 
fall in either with tlie Cow-boys or the Skinners, Mr. Smith would be of 
no service to him. The Cow-boys were a set of rascáis who shouted "God 
save the king!" but who plundered cvery body. The Skinners were an- 



THK OLD CHDRCH AT SLEUPIT HOLLOW. 



other set of ruffians who shouted " Hurra for Congress !" bul who plun- 
dered all they niet. Sometimes the Cow-boys and Skinners joined their 
forces, and made raids among the farmei-s, drove o£F their cattle, and rob- 
bed them of their provisions. Resides these, there were bands of militia. 
composed of the farmers, who joined together to protect themselves from 
the Cow-boys, the Skinners, and the British. If Mr. Anderson were to 
fall in with either party he would get along just as well alone as with Mr. 

21 
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Smith. They bade each otlier good-bye. Mr. Smith and liis negro serv- 
aTit rodé to the Robinson honse, wliere Mr. Smith sat down to General 
Arnold's table to dinner, and ¡nformed General Arnold that Mr. Ander- 
6on was well on bis way to the Britisli lines. The general was well satis- 
fied with what Mr. Sraith liad done. 

Mr. Anderson pui-siies bis solitary way. He comes to two roads, onc 
leading to Tarrytown, the other farther east ; but both leading toward New 
York. Which shall be take? 

Ib it that the right-band road will take bim down through Sleepy Hol- 



n love witli Katrina Van Tassel, snng witli ber in tlie oíd cburcb, sat in 
ler fatber's kitchen during the long evenings, looking into ber eyes, and 
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thiiiking liow delightful it wonld be to have Katrina forever by lús sido 
in a kitchen of their own. Going by the way of Sleepy HoUow, Jobn 
Anderson wonld croes tbe bridge by tlie oíd mili, wbere tlie ghostly borse- 
man, enveloped in a cloak, on a fiery steed, carrying bis bead on tbe pom- 
mel of tbe saddle iiistead of on bis sbonldera, cbased tbe scbool-master and 
tbrew bis bead at bim, and so frigbtened Ichabod tbat he fled frora Sleepy 
Hollow, and left Katrina to be niarried to bis rival, Brom Bones. 

Jobn Anderson, as be rodé along tbe solitary road over tbe bilis and 
tbrongb tbe valleys, with no one to keep bim company, was tbinking how 
Boon be tnigbt come across a Britisb sentinel. Is tbere any i-eason why 
be sbould take tbe rigbt-band road ratlier tban tbe left? No, for tbe dis- 
tance by one is no greater tban the otber, and botb are eqnally safe. 

He turns to the right Oh, if he had but taken tbe left ! He goes to 
bis destiny, and with bim goes the destiny of a nation. 

Mr. Andereon is tbirsty, and asks for a drink of water at Mr. Ham- 
mond's farm-house, and tbe little Hammond boy, who holds bis bay boi'se 
by tbe rein, notices tbat it is a good borse, bnt that tbere are bnrrs in its 
mane and tail, that tbe rider weai-s a plum-colored, silver-laced coat, and 
nice boots. 



THE IIEADLESS HORSEMAN, SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
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" How far is it to Tarntown, my lad ?" 

"Four miles." 

"Four miles! I did not think it so far." 

His is a pleasant voice. The traveler rides on, and meets some Quaker 
farmers. 

" Friends, are there any troops ont below ?" 

The men wearing broad-brímmed hats have seen none. 

Mr. Andei-son meets a man on horseback, an American officer. His 
hair stands on end ; his heart leaps into his moiith. It ¡s an officer 
whom he knows, and who knows him — Colonel Samuel P. Webb. They 
stare at each other, and pass on. He has now reached the Hndson. A 
little farther, and he wiU meet Biitish sentinels. He is light-hearted 
once more. 

The traveler has reached Sleepy Hollow. The air is still on this sweet 
September day. He hears the water f alling over the dam by the mili ; he 
can see the little oíd church, and before him is the bridge where the ghost- 
ly horseman threw his head at Ichabod Grane. 

Beyond it, on the south srde of the stream, is a wood of oak, and chest- 
nuts, and alders, and matted grape- vines. Three young men are seated 
in the bushes beneath the vines. They have been there but a little while, 
but, having been ont all night, have sat down to rest, and ai-e playing 
cards. There are four other men on a hill at a little distance, looking 
toward Tarrytown to see if the British down below are making any move- 
ments. They do not belong to the army, but cali themselves militia. The 
officer up at Salem has given them liberty to come down toward Tarry- 
town to see what they can disco ver, and to punish the Cow boys, if they 
can get an opportunity. 

One of the men nnder the grape -vines is John Panlding. He is only 
tw^nty-one yeai-s oíd; he is six feet high. Twioe has he been arrested 
and taken to New York a prisoner. He obtained the nniform which he 
is now wearing from a Germán Yager, and made his escape ; and here he 
is with his rifle, on the lookout for somebody on whom he can make re- 
prisals. 

David Williams, another of the three, marched to Canadá nnder Gen- 
eral Montgomery. He has nothing to do now, and is working for his 
board for whomsoever will employ him, and his food consists principally 
of johnny-eake. 

Isaac Van Wait Uves np by Pine Ridge. But here are the thi-ee. 
They hear the sound of a hoi^e's hoofs. One is engaged in shuffling the 
cards. 
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" There comes a trader, going to New York," says Van Wart. 

"He Í8 a gentlemanly - looking man, is well dressed, and has top- 
boots on. Hadu't yon better stop liim ?" saj's Williams to Paulding, the 
eaptain. 

All three spring to theír feet, and seize their rifles. 

"Halt!" 

It ís the command of the man who has been twice a prisoner. The 
traveler reius in his hoi-se. 

" Where are yon going?" 

" My lads, I hope yon belong to onr party." 

"Whichparty is thatr 

What shall the traveler say ? He is cióse to Tarrytown. He is going 
south. Of coui-se, these are Cow-boys, or else British soldiers iu dísgniae. 
One wears a Tager nniform. It will not do to hesitate. 

" The lower party." 

"Sodowe." 

The yonthful heart beneath that plura-colored coat bounds with ex- 
nltatíon. 

" Thank God, I am once more among friends !" 

How sti-ange and wonderful that in these words lie the destiny of a 
nation and the f utnre history of a continent ! 

" I am glad to see yon. I am a British oflScer, out of the country on 
particular business, and I hope yon won't detain me a moment." 

He pulís his gold watch from his pocket Better have left it in the 
fob. 

" Yon are onr prisoner," says Paulding. 

" Ua ! ha I Here is General Aniold's pass !" The traveler pulís the 
pass written by Arnold from his pocket. " My God I I must do any thing 
to get along," he says in a low voice to himself. 

The man in tlie Yager nniform reads it. 

" Had you shown this fií-st, I would have let yon go, but now I must 
examine you. Dismount I" 

It is a peremptory order, and John Anderson, so near the British lines, 
and yet at this moment farther from them than ever, is led to the road- 
side, to the shelter of a gigantic tree. 

"You will bring down the displeasure of General Arnold by donbting 
me." 

" We must search yon." 

" 1 have no papere. You will bring youi'selves into trouble." 

"Takeoffyourcloak!" 
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Ilis cloak is laid aside, and the plum-colored coat. There ¡s a British 
un if orín beneath ít. 

" Let ns see yoiir boots !" 

Tliey find nothing in bis boots. How abont bis stockings? 

" Here is sometbing !" Paulding's band is iipon tlie fatal paper. 

Ab ! Wby did lie take tbat paper in Benedict Arnold's bandwriting? 
Wbat good conld it do bim I He could bave reineinbered it all. Fatal 
mistake 1 Tbree lialf-sbeets. 



CAPTÜRB OF ANDKE. 



"West Point" is written on tbe outer sbeet. Paulding uses wicked 
words at times. 

" By God, be is a spy ! Wbere did yon obtain tbese pajiers?" 

No answer. 

" Wbat will yon give us to let yon go ?" Van Wart asks. 
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" All that I havc, and a hiindred guineas, and any qnantity of goods." 

" I wou't reléase hiin for ten thousand guineas," says Paulding, witli 
an oath. 

" Will yon escape if we give you an opportunity ?" 
, "Of conree I will." 

" Tlien we will not let you." 

" Take me to the nearest American camp," says John Andei-son. He 
will talk no more. 

It was twelve miles to the nearest American outpost, at North Castle, 
where John Andereon was delivered by his captore to Colonel Jameson, 
who examined the papera found in Andereon's stockings. 

"Will you please inform General Aniold that John Andereon, with a 
pass signed by him, has been arrested ?" said the prisoner. 

It was Colonel Jameson's duty to report the arrest to General Arnold, 
and he concluded that he might as well send John Andereou at once to 
head-qnai-tere, and transmit the papers to General Washington. Lieutenaut 
Alien, with four soldiere of the Continental militia, was ready to start 
with John Andereon for West Point. 

A company of cavalry on dapple-gray horees, under Major Tallmadge, 
carne galloping up. Major Tallmadge was appointed by Washington to 
guard this section from the depredations of the Cow-boys and Skinners, 
and to carry on a secret corresponden ce with spies in New York. Ilis 
troops wear glittering helmets with horee-tail plumos, and have bear-skin 
holsters manufactured in Franco. They have been out on a scont. 

Tallmadge was a young man only twenty-six yeare oíd, but his was an 
oíd head on young shouldere. 

"A man was arrested," said Colonel Jameson, "down near Tarryto\\n 
this morning. lie liad a pass from General Arnold, and was going towaid 
New York. He had some papers in his 
stockings stating the number of guns at West 
Point, the number of soldiere, and where they 
are posted. His ñame is John Andereon, and 
I have just sent him to West Point to Gen- 
erald Arnold, and dispatched the papere to 
Washington." 

Major Tallmadge listened intently. He 
remembered that a few weeks beforo Colonel 
Sheldon had received a letter written in New 
York by John Andereon, who w^as to be 
taken to Arnold's head-quartere. And now major tallmadok. 
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Jolm Anderson liad been arrested going toward New York with importan! 
papei-8 on his pei-son. What was the ineaniíig of it? General Aniold 
was in correspondence with tlie eiieiiiy. The papers fonnd on John An- 
dei-son were in Arnold's handwriting. Major Tallmadge tunied the mat- 
ter over in his mind. " General Arnold is a traitor !" he exclaimed. That 
was the conclusión he arrived at. 

"That can not be," said Colonel Jame8on,a8tonÍ8hed at the suggestion. 

" Yon onght not to let Arnold know of it." 

" It is my duty. He is my superior, in cornmand of the department." 

" I will take all the blame if you will send a man to bring Anderson 
back." 

Colonel Jameson could not believe that Arnold was a ti^aitor, but con^ 
cluded to have Andei'son brought back. 

Early in the morning Anderson is sent to Colonel Sheldon's head-qnar. 
tere at South Salem. Lieutenant King has charge of him, and walks with 
him in the yard in front of the house. He is an affable gentlenian, and 
soon wins the contidence of John Anderson. 

" I must niake a confidant of somebody. John Anderson is not my 
ñame. I am Major John André, Adjntant-general of the British anny." 

The prisoner breathes more f reely now. 

" The papers found on you have been sent to General Washington, and 
he, and not General Arnold, will decide what shall be done with you," is 
the information imparted to Major André. 

Paper and ink ai-e supplied him, and he writes a full and frank letter 
to General Washington, claiming that he is not a spy. Against his inten- 
tion he was conducted inside of the American lines. He came in his 
British nniform. He signed the letter John André, Adjutant- general, 
and an oñicer started with it in search of General Washington. 

Washington is at Fishkill, on his way west from Hartford. He meetf 
the French en voy, M. De Luzerne, who has just come from General Ar 
nold's head-quarters, and is on his way east. They stop at Fishkill fot 
dinner, and one of the guests at the table is Mr. Joshua Smith, who, aftei 
escorting Mr. John Andei-son to the Crotón River, has ridden up there te 
get his family ; General Arnold having no further use for his house, hií 
important public bnsiness having all been transacted. 

General Washington having rctunied from Hartford by the upper 
road, and Colonel Jameson's messenger having gone to Hartford by the 
lower road, the former has heard nothing in regard to the arrest of one 
John Andei'son ; and for the same reason Major Andró's letter has not 
come into the American commander's hands. 
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Mr. Smith sitó at the table, ignoraut tliat Mr. Jolin Anderson has been 
arrested, ignoraut that John André and John Anderson are one and the 
same person. 

The sweet, sad season of the year has come. The changing foliage is 
bright with autumnal hnes. General Arnold and his yonng wife are at 
the Kobiuson Honse. A sentinel, on the morning of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, is pacing his beat before the door. From West Point comes the 
roU of the morning drura. Only once more will the drummer beat it 
there beneath the Stars and Stripes. To-morrow night the cross of St. 
George will float above the raniparts, and the Stars and Stripes will soon 
be seen no more on the Western continent. The flag will be heard of no 
more, except in history, as the flag of the rebels, who were subdued by 
the valor of the British troops, and by the defection of one of the most 
trusted and popular American oflScei's. Such may have been the thoughts 
that flashed throngh the brain of Major-general Arnold, as he listened to 
that moniing's reveille. 

Early iu the morning, a light traveling- wagón drives into the door- 
yard. It is General Washington's baggage van, and the officer in charge 
has the pleasure of presenting the compliinents of General Washington 
and the Marquis de Lafayette, wlio, with their suites, will do themselves 
the honor of breakfasting at the liobinson honse. A little later the mar- 
qnis rides np to the door 
with his suíte and other 
oflicera. 

General Washington 
has tumed asíde to exam- 
ine the fortifications by 
the river, and begs that 
Mi*s. Arnold will not delay 
brcakfast on his acconnt. 

THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. 

The breakfast- table is 
spread in the large room. It is a low apartment with wairiscoted walls 
and great beams overhead. The beautiful young wife presides with 
cliarming grace at the table. 

A horseman rides into the yard and halts beneath the cherry-trees — 
Lieutenant Alien. He comes from Colonel Jameson, and has a letter for 
General Arnold. Colonel Jameson has deemed it his duty to report to his 
superior the capture of a man by the ñame of John Anderson, and to state 
that the papers upon him have been forwarded to General Washington. 
General Arnold breaks the seal, and reads the letter at the table. He is a 
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little embarrftósed ; but tlie conversatíon goes oii, and General Arnold takes 
part in it for a few minutes. 

" Excuse me, gentlemen ; I have some business tbat will requ¡i-e 
ray attention a few moments. Picase make youi*selves at home mean- 
while." 

He leaves the room and calis one of bis aids : " Have tbe barge ready 
¡nstantly. I must cross to West Point witbout delay. Order tbe coxswain 
and crew at once." 

He calis Lieutenant Alien aside: " You must not raention to any one 
tbat you bave brougbt a letter from Colonel Jameson." 

He spoke to tbe bostler: "Bring a boi-se, quick. Any boi-se — a wagon- 
hoi'se, even !" 

His orders are peremptory, and tbe men move quickly to obey. 

Tbe guests are eating alone, for tbe young wife, accustomed to all ber 
husband^s moods, sees tbat sometbing unusual bas occurred. Sbe excuses 
bei'self, rises from tbe table, and passes into ber cbamber. 

One of bis aid's borses is at tbe door. Tbe coxswain of tlie barge, Mr. 
Larvey, is mustering tbe crew. General Arnold meets bis young wife in 
ber cbamber. He kisses tbeir babe. 

" We must pait at once, and perbaps forever." 

Tbe loving arms tbat clasp bis neck uncióse, and witb a wild outcry 
sbe swoons upon tbe floor. 

" Take care of ber," be says to tbe cbamber-maid, tbat moment enter- 
ing. He descends to tbe breakfast-room. 

" I beg your indulgence, gentlemen ; but Mrs. Amold bas been seized 
witb siidden illness," be says to tbe Marquis Lafayette and tbe otber 
officers, still sitting at tbe table. He seizes bis bolster, witb pistol 
and powder-flask, leaps into tbe saddle, and dasbes down tbe bilí to the 
water. 

"Take your places!" He sbouts it to tbe oarsmen standing on tbe 
sbore, leaps from tbe borse, springs into tbe barge. 

"Pusboff!" 

Tbe barge glides from tbe sbore. 

" I am going to tbe VuUure witb a flag of truce, and must get tbere as 
quick as I can, and back again to meet Washington. You sball bave two 
gallons of rum, niy l)oys, wben you get back." 

It is eigbteen miles to tbe VuUure—^ long pnll ; but swiftly tbe lx)at 
glides down tbe stream, and wbile on tbeir way Major-general Arnold ex- 
amines bis pistols, re-primes tbem, cocks and uncocks them, and conducta 
himself as tbe barge-men never have seen bim before. 
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Colonel Livingston ís still at Teller's Point. He Bees the barge of 
Geneml Amold uioving swiftly dowii stream, General Aruold Limself 
holding tbe white flag — his pocket-Landkerchief tied to a cañe. What 
Í8 the meaning of it? A major-general never goes witli a flag of trnce. 
•Colonel Livingston will go out and see the meaning of such a procedure; 
but before he can summon his rowers, the barge is along-side the Vulture, 
stíU lying at anchor in the river, but beyond the reach of Liviugston's 
cannon. 



ARNOLDS ESCAPE. 



General Aniold nnties the handkerchief, and with it wipes away the 
P'eat beads of sweat npon bis brow. He clirnbs the side of the ship. 
Colonel Beverly Robinson is on board : he is there waiting for Mr. John 
Anderson, merchant; but the merchant's foot nevermore will press the 
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deck of tlie Vulture. In the cabin, to Robinson aiid Captaín Sutlicr- 
land, tbe traitor narrates tbe story. Tbc plan bas failed — Audré is a 
prisouer ; but Aniold has escaped, to euter tbe king's service. He goes 
upon tbe deck, and calis tbe coxswain, Larvey, and tbe crew on board. 

"You must enter tbe king's service, or I sball detain you as prison- 
ere," be savs. 

Tbe maliguity and bate so long smotbered bas taken fire, and this is 
its íii*st outbin*8t. 

"If General Arnold likes tbe King of England, let bim serve bim. 
We love our counti^^ and intend to Uve or die in 8uj>j>ort of her 
causej^ are tbe words of tbe coxswain. Glorious Larvey ! Words tbat 
sball never die. A century bas passed since tliey were uttered, bnt bow 
tbrilling to read tbem ! Six of the boat's crew swear tbeir allegiance to 
America. 

Captain Sutberlaud tunis with contempt from Arnold. He will not 
interfere, bowever, with Arnold's orders, and tbe héroes are prieonera for 
tbe time being. Tbey are taken to New York, but are at once released 
on parole by Sir Henry Clinton. 

General Washington and tbe officere of tbe army had not forgotten 
bow tbo brave man from Connecticnt, Nathan Hale, was executed, witb- 
out trial, as a spy ; but not so shonld Major André sufFer. He was tried 
by court-martial, found guilty, and condemned to die. Tbe day before 
liis execution, he drew a pretty picture of the Higblands of tbe Hudson, 
and here it is : 



VAC-SIMILK OF A SKETCH BT MAJOR ANDRE, MADE THE DAT BEFORE HE WAS BXBOUTKD. 
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The American army was at Tappan, in New York, and there, m tlio 
presence of all the soldiers, he was lianged. He was so kind and genial 
and gifted, that all who knew him loved hira. Every kindness was shown 
him, and inany of the soldiers shed teai-s when they saw him die. In En- 
gland lu's fate was sorely lamented, and the king cansed a monnment to be 
erected in Westminster Abbey to his memory; and yet he suflFered justh; 
for he was a spy. 



iáUMUMKMT TO AMD&S. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

KING*S MOUNTAIN AND THE COWPENS. 

AUGÜST 16th, 1780, at Camden, was a sad day for tbe patriots of 
the South. Tliere was no army to oppose tlie Brítish ; but, tliongh 
Gatee was defeated, the Whigs Uving up in the mountains liad no inten- 
tion of yielding. They wonld still be patriots. The Tories, on tlie otiier 
liand, joined Coriíwallis in large numbei-s ; and Cornwallis conchided to 
raise a Tory ariny, and also to send a forcé into the mountains to crush 
out tlie Whigs. He dispatched Major Ferguson, of the Seventy-first regi- 
ment, with one hundred and ten regulare and as niany more Tories, to 
niarch up to the mountains, and compel the Whigs to take the oath of 
loyalty, or else harry thetn out of the country. 

Ferguson started and marched north-west. Tl;e Tories flocked to his 
standard, and in a few days he had a forcé of eleven hundred men, who 
phindered the people, bnrned their houses, drove oflE their cattle, and in 
sonie instances committed brutal murder. 

Men who live among the mountains are always lovers of liberty; and 
the more the Tories plundered and burned, the more the Whigs resolved 
that they would not be subdued. Messengere rodé here and there, sum- 
moning the patriots to arms. They answered the suramons, and from all 
the inountain glens hastened to the rendezvous. It was harvest-time. 
They could findí potatoes and pumpkins and corn ripening in the fields, 
and 80 needed no coramissariat, no long train of wagons. Each man had 
his powder-horn and bullet-pouch fiUed with ammunition. They could 
nmke qnick marches. At night they could lie down and sleep sweetly 
beneath the evergi'een pines. In the woods were deer ; and they were all 
true marksmen, and could bring down a buck upon the run. They knew 
that Ferguson was on the march — that in a few days the Tories would be 
burning their houses. 

Colonel Campbell gathered four hundred men from Washington Coun- 
ty; in Virginia, Colonel Isaac Shelby rallied two hundi-ed and forty ; and 
Colonel John Sevier carne with two hundred and forty North Carolinians. 
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Colonel M*Dowell caine with one hniidred and sixty wlio liad fled fi*om 
before Ferguson. Colonel Cleaveland carne with three linndred and fifty 
fmra the counties of Wilkes and Surrey; and Colonel James Williams 
carne with fonr hundred from Sonth Carolina. They met at the Cow- 
pens, near the North Carolina Une. Fergnson was abont thirty miles 
away, at King^s Monntain, on the line between North and South Carolina, 
fifteen miles east of Broad River. Colonel Campbell was chosen com- 
manden They had come out to fight, and determined to strike a blow, 
and not wait to receíve one. It was resolved that nine hundred of their 
best men shonld make a forced march, and strike Ferguson unawares, and 
the rest were to follow as rapidly as possible. 

It is after dark, on the 6th of October, when they start They leave 
the Cowpens, move eastward, cross the Broad River, and push on for 
King's Monntain. They know the roads. The column winds tlirongh 
the foresís. In the morning, they halt, rest their horses a while, and re- 
sume the march. 

Fergnson is resting secnrely on the monntain. He knows that the 
Whigs are gathering in the West ; but he is in a strong position, and does 
not expect to be attacked. 

The mountaineei-s halt within a mile of Fergnson's position. Colonel 
Campbell forms his little army, less in number by two hundi^ed than the 
foe he ís seeking. Colonel Campbell's own regiment, with part of Colonel 
Cleaveland's and Colonel Shelby's, takes tlie right; Colonel Servier, the 
left ; Colonel Williams and the rest of Cleaveland's forra the centre. It is 
three o'clock in the aftenioon. In this oi-der they move so silently that 
they are within a qnarter of a mile of Fergnson before they are discov- 
ered. Colonel Campbell has sent his wings around, as Stark sent his at 
Bennington, to cióse in upon the enemy, and make the attack from every 
qnarter. 

There is a sudden commotion in Fergnson's ranks, a qnick springing to 
arms. A moment later, Shelby's and Campbell's regiment are pouring 
their fire into the i-anks of the conf used Torios. It is in the forest A 
little brook winds beneath the trees. There are hillocks here and there, 
and sheltered places, from which each party may fire upon the other. 

The other regiments hear the rattling of the guns, and basten on. Five 
minutes later, they, too, are engaged. The Tories are astonished at the 
suddenness and fierceness of the attack. They had joined Ferguson, ex- 
pecting to have fine opportunities to plunder their neighbors, and now they 
are in battle, and the bnllets are pouring in upon them from every qnarter. 
Ferguson ordei's his regulai-s to charge, and for a moment the mountain- 
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eers are drivén ; bnt they rally and drive tlie regnlai's in tnrn. The To- 
ries fight witli desperation froin behind rocks and trees, and the raount- 
aineera attack witli equal courage. If a Tory exposes himself, if he steps 
from behind a tree, biillets come from several directions. The nnoiintain- 
eers are on all sidos, and have the advantage. ColoiiíJ Fergiison falls, and 
the cominand devolves npon Captain Depeyster. He is nnaceustomed to 
snch a modo of warfare. He can cliarge an enemy; bnt to meet an 
enemy behind rocks and trees is not the way they fight in England. He 
forms a few of his men, to charge and break the line of tlie Whigs. Tliey 
rnsh down the niountain side, but from front and flank the bullets come; 
liis men drop, the others tnrn and floe. Bnt whitlier shall they flee ? 
They rnn north, but find themselves confronted by Colonel Cleaveland. 
They are liemmed in, and there is no escape. Depeyster raises a white 
flag. A shont of triumph gocs up from the victors. Now is the time for 
revengo. Down at Waxhaw, Tarleton mnrdered Buford's men in cold 
blood. lío plea for mercy stayed the sword. But no snch slanghter shall 
tarnish this victory of the mountaineere, and the tiring ceases. 



KINq's MOüNTAIN BATTLE.GR3ÜND. 

[The bAttle wae fooght on the hillB, as eeen In the pictnre, and the twelve Tories were hanged npon 
¿he \RTf^ tree at the light-band eide of ihe brook. The head-stone at Colouel Fergusou'a grave la seen Juül 
beyond the tree.] 

Yet among the prisoners are twelve Tories, who have been implacable 
in their bate; who have plnndered the people, bumed their honseSj and 
lianged all who oppoaed them; whose hands are red with blood: they 
shall snfiFer. Ropes are thrown over tho branches of a tulip-tree, and 
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twelve are banged — the meting-oiit of a jiist retribution to tbose wbo bavc 
sbowii lio mercy. 

The rívei'8 in North and South Carob'na rise in the Alleghanies, and 
rnu soiith-east to the sea. In North Carolina is the Dan, which passes 
into Virginia, and becomes the Eoanoke. South of the Dan are two sinall 
Btreams, one called Keedy Fork, and the otjier Troublesome Creek, rising 
amidst the bilis. Below the junction the stream is called the Haw for 
forty miles or more. At the south-east córner of Cbathain County, nearly 
in the centre of the State, another stream comes in from the west, called 
Deep River, and from tbis poínt to the sea the stream is called Cape Fear 
Biver. * 

South of tbese is the Yadkin, which rises avvay up in the north-west 
section of the State, runs across the State into South Carolina; but in that 
State it is called the Great Pedee. Beyond tbese is the Catawba, which 
iu South Carolina, for one bundi-ed miles or more, is called the Wateree, 
and for a short distance the Congaree, and lastly the Santee. It empties 
into the Atlantic about forty miles 
nortb of Charleston. 

In the fall of the year, up near the 
mountains, there are sudden fresbets, 
and at such times for a day or two the 
rivers can not be forded. 

On the 2d of December, 1780, 
General Greene took command of the 
Southern Department, at Charlotte, 
líorth Carolina, a village of thirty or /[ 
forty bouses, about ten miles east of 
the Catawba, and twenty from the 
South Carolina line. He had in all 

, lili GRKERAL MATHANIKL GRBENB. 

about two thousana men ; but only 

eight hundred were fit for duty, for many of the soldiere wei-e nearly 

iiaked, and they had no blankets. 

" The troops may be said to be litei-ally naked," General Greene wrote 
to Thomas JefPerson, Governor of Virginia, üu the day he took com- 
mand thero were not three days' provisions in camp. He had not a dol- 
lar of hard money. He had Continental paper money, but one hundred dol- 
lars of Continental money were worth only one silver dollar. The people 
would not touch it. General Gates had decided to have the army spend 
the winter at Charlotte, and had begun to build huts there ; but General 
Greene resolved at once upon a winter campaign, and on the IGth march- 
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ed i^iiitli'Caüt into Sontli Carolina, and encamped ou tbe east side of tlie 
Grcat Pedee, on Cheraw Ilill, He wanted sliirU for liis soldiers, bnt Lad 
no iiioney. 

^^ Pay in gait,'' he said to his qnartermaster, and so obtained tlie stiirts, 
altlioiigh he tiad líttle salt to spare. 

The Boldíer» belonging to North Carolina were in tlie babit of going 
borne when they pleased. ^^ That mnst be Btopped ; no inore going borne 
wíthoiit leave. I wíU hang tlie lirst oflFeuder," said Greene. 

A man went homc, wa8 arrcsted, and executed, and tbere was no more 
going home after tliat. Troops joined h¡m from Virginia — fonr bundred 
infantry and three bundred cavalry. General Morgan was witb bim — tbe 
man wlio had marchcd witb Arnold to Canadá, wbo commanded tbe in- 
fantry at StíUwater and Saratoga. He was nearly as poor as tbe soldiers, 
had bnt one Hhirt now, and wbenever be wanted it wasbed be bad to wrap 
hinmelf in bis cloak. 

General Ütbo II. Williams, wbo bad marcbed from Maryland to Bos- 
ton, in 1775, as lieutenant in a rifle company, and acted as adjutant-gen- 

eral, and wbo bad been in tbe bat- 
tle of Camden, was tbere ; and now 
yonng Henry Lee, of Virginia, carne 
witb Colonel William Washington. 

Colonel Washington bad just 

captured, on tbe étb, a party of Torios 

^0 at Rngeley's Mills, twelve miles from 

Camden, tlie place from which Gates 

liad started to attack Cornwallis. 






Tbere were one bundred and twelve 
Tories under Rugeley, wbo owned 
tbe mili. Colonel Washington came 
upon them suddenly and surrounded 
them. The Tories ran into Rnge- 
ley's log-bouse and barn. Williams 
had no cannon to batter the bnild- 
ings down, bnt ho mounted a pino log on a pair of cart-wbeels, aimed it at 
thü bouso, and sont a sunnnons to Rugeley to suri-ender befoi-o be opened 
Üw npon tho buildings, and Rugeley and tbe wbole one bundred and ten 
gave thi'insolvos np. Thei*e was bearty laughing among tbe Americaus 
wIkmi the civst-fallen Tories discovered the deception. 

Ctunwallis was at Winnsboi^ougb : and General Gi'eene divided bis 
nrmy by eending Morgan to barass Cornwallis's for.iging and sconting 
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parties. General Morgan was more tlian one hundred railes west of Gen- 
ei*al Greene, cióse to tlie North Carolina line, at a place wliere tlie f armera 
who i)astured their cattle on the liills bronght fliem np at night for milk- 
iiig, and it was therefore called the Cowpens. Morgan has abont one 
thousand men — all infantry except one hundred and twenty men under 
Colonel Washington. 

General Cornwallis sees that Greene has divided his army, and is too 
far away to aid Morgan, and resolves to send Tarleton, with eleven hun- 
dred of his best troops, to crush him at a single blow. At the same time, 
lie intends to move with his troops from Winnsborough north, midway be- 
tween the Catawba and Broad rivers, and will cut olí Morgan's retreat 
into North Carolina, and then move on to invade that State, march north- 
east, get in the rear of Greene, and cut him off from Virginia. 

General Morgan keeps his eyes open. He does not intend to be sur- 
prised. His spies inform him tliat Tarleton, with eleven hundred men, is 
coming like the wind to crush him. About half of his men are militia. 
He knows that they will be likely to run at the fií-st fire, as they did at 
Camden ; and in the battle which he intends to fight he will fix things so 
that they can not flee with any hope of escaping. He selects his position 
not far from the bank of the river, where there is no ford, and where the 
water is deep. Tarleton will attack him from the front, to drive him 
toward the river. It is in the woods, where there is no under-brush. 
There are no swamps near to which his militia can flee. He posts his 
firet line on a ridge of land, and behind it about two hundred feet is 
another higher ridge, on which he establishes his second line. 

There are Tories in Tarleton's ranks, and the líate is bitter between 
Whig and Tory. Morgan has no canuon. He knows that early in the 
morning Tarleton will make his appearance after a long night's march. 
He considers that Tarleton's men will be weary, while his own will be 
fresh. 

Morning comes, and Morgan is up early. The scouts bring information 
that Tarleton is not far away. Morgan gives his men a hearty breakfast, 
and while they are eating it he passes through the lines and looks at their 
guns. 

" Tliis is the way to use a bayonet," lie says, as he shows a mw soldier 
how to stand a charge. " This is the way to swing the sword," he says 
to a dragoon. " Hold up your heads, boys. Stand your ground till yon 
have fired three times, and the day is youi's." He believes that by that 
time the militia will not be frightened at the whistling of buUets, and will 
get over the idea of running away. 
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Morgan piits his best troops — Howard's Marylanders, who have been in 
battle — on tlie highest ridge in tbe centre, and. bis two companies of Virgin- 

ians on tbe left. Tbe Virginians are. 
oíd soldiei-B ; some of tbem fongbt at 
Monmoutb, Brandy wine, and German- 
town. On tbe left he places his rifle- 
men. Lieutenant-colonel Howard lias 
coinmand of tbe line. Out in front 
of tbeir line be places tbe Georgia 
and Nortb Carolina militia, and in ad- 
vance of tbem one hnndred and twen- 
ty picked raen, Avitb rifles, who can 
bring down a squirrel any time from 
tbe bigbest trees. Bebind tbe second 
bilí be places Colonel Washington witb 
his cavalry — out of sigbt, ready to 

COLONEL JOHN E. HOWARD. . • ^ ^ 

move in an mstant. 

Tbe Tories in Tarleton's rauks know tbe ground. "Tbe woods ai-e 
open, and fj-ee from swamps. Morgan is abont six miles from Broad 
River, cióse by a creek," tbey say to Tarleton. Tarleton is deligbted. 
Long before tbe f ugitives can reach tbe creek be will cut tbem to pieces. 

" Lay aside your knapsacks, and every tbíng except your guns and am- 
mnnition," are Tarleton's ordere. He will have bis men go into the fight 
80 that tbey can be as ligbt of foot as tbe Americans, to tiample tbem 
down tbe moment be gets tbem npon tbe run. lie does not stop to tako 
breakfast. He will fínish the little job be has in hand, and eat breakfast 
afterward. 

" File right, and attack tbe left flank," are Tarleton's orders to tbe light- 
infantry. He sends a tbrec-ponnder to open fire. The ligbt-infantry file 
into position. Tbe Seventh regiment forms in front of Morgan's centre 
witb tbe other tbree-ponnder. He sends fifty dragoons to tbe rigbt flank 
and fifty to tbe left. A battalion and two hnndred cavaliy are placed in 
a second line. 

While Tarleton is forming, Morgan goes along tbe line. "Be firm — 
keep cool — take good aim. Give two volleys at killing distance, and tbe 
victory is yours. You of tbe main line, bere on tbe bilí, mnst not lose 
beart wbeu yon see tbe skirmisbera and tbe militia ont in front of yon 
fall back. That is a part of tbe plan. Tbey will draw the fire of the 
British, and then fall back." 

He says thís, knowing that tbe militia will rnn. He came to the Car- 
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olinians and Georgiana. " Let rae see — which is most entitled to credit, 
the Georgiana or Caroliniana? FU let yon decide that queation here." 
So he encourages them — each to do ^ 

their beat. He takea hia poaition on 
the hill where he can overlook all. 

The fifty Britiah dragoona on the 
right and the fifty on the left are ad- 
vancing. They are going to raake a 
charge upon each flank, and double 
rip Morgan'a line in a twinkling. 
The ríflea crack. One saddle einp- 
tied — another — another — auother. 

But Btill the Britiah dragoona come ^«"^ ^^^^^^« batile-ohoünd. 

on — the inilitia begin to fall back. Another empty aaddle — another. 
The Britiah cannon begin to thunder. Another aaddle emptied— ^more — 
fifteen in all, and the horaea are rnnuing wild. 

The militia ai-e falling back, but they are not frightened, and the men 
in line on the hill keep ateady ranka, aa the militia fall behind them. 
There comea a hurra f rom the Britiah, who have driven the riflemen and 
skirmiahere, and will make quick work of it now. They advance npon 
the run. 

The hill ia a aheet of flame, and the Britiah come to a walk. They 
were .going to charge bayonet, but conclude to pour in a volley firat. 
Three voUeya have been fíred on each aide. The Americana are getting 
naed to the whiatling of biilleta, and they have no thought of nmning. 
Tarleton ia aurpriaed. He did not expect auch reaiatauce. " Forward the 
aecond line," ia hia order. He will hurí hia whole forcé upon the rebela, 
and amite them down with a aingle aledge-hammer atroke. 

"Now ia the time." It ia Morgan'a order to the cavalry behind the 
hill. Ont from the ahelter of the aand-hill move the troopera. Through 
the wooda they ride, and fall auddenly upon the Britiah dragoona, and put 
them to flight. 

Tarletou'a aecond line ia moving upon Howard — awinging ont upon 
hia right to outflank him. 

"Right company, change front!" ia Howard'a order; but the men 
think he haa ordered a retreat, and begin to fall back. Howard aeea the 
miatake. He will not countermand the order, for the men are not fright- 
ened. He will take a new poaition. 

Morgan aeea the moveraent, and haatena to the apot. " What are yon 
retreating for?" he ahouts. 
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" Siinply a cliange of position, to protect u\y right flank." 

" Are yon beateii ?■' 

" Do those meii niíA'ch as if tliey were beateii ?" 

"Right I I will ríde back and select the best positioií, and when you 
reacli it face abont and let tlieni have it." 

Off to the new spot rides Morgan. 

"Ilurra! Hurra!" It is the shoiit of the British coming npon tlie 
rnn. Now tliey will sweep all before thein. 

Colonel Washington is by Morgan's side. 

"They are coming like a niob. Tum and let thera have it, and I will 
charge them," he sliouts to Howard. 

" Right about face !" 

The retreating nien face snddenly abont. There is a flash and i-attle. 
The British come to a sndden Jialt Down from the hill ride the dra- 
goons, with Washington leading them. 

"Give them the bayonet!" It is Howard's sliont. Back over the 
gronnd across which they have jnst retreated move the Marylandei's. Like 
a thunder-bolt, Washington's cavalry sweep on. The British line goes 
down. Some of the soldiere throw away tlieir gnns and flee, some are cnt 
down by the sword, others hold up their hands and beg for mercy. 

The victory is won ! It is not a half-honr since Tarleton began the 
battle, and now his army is a panic-stricken mob. Eighty killed, one hnn- 
dred and fifty wounded, six hnndred prisoners, two cannon, eight hundred 
muskets, thirty-five wagons, one hnndred cavalry liorses — lost in fifteen 
minutes. 

Morgan has lost twelve killed and sixty-one wonnded. 

"Give them Tarleton's qnarter — kill them!" It is the cry of the 
Whigs against the Tories. 

But Morgan will not permit a man to be pnt to death. Snch a victory 
shall not be marred by the slanghter of men after they havo surrendei-ed. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

GENERAL GREENFS RETREAT. 

ON the day of the battle of the Cowpens, Cornwallis was thirty miles 
east of tliat place, between the Broad and Catawba River. It was 
astounding intelligence which a dragoon bronght to liim on the even- 
ing of the 17th of Jamiary. Tarleton defeated I routed I Eight hiin- 
dred men lost! Impossible! But the fugitives were conúng in. Thei'e 
was no doubt about it. Instead of crushing Morgan, Tarleton, wíth supe- 
rior numbers, had suffered an ignominious defeat. It was intolerable. 
Cornwallis woiild quickly punish the rebel general. By marching rapidly 
diie north, he conld cnt o£F Morgan before that officer, with his prisoners 
and plunder, could i^each the Catawba. General Leslie was cióse at hand, 
advancing frora Cainden with about one thousand men, and upon his ar 
rival he would push ahead. 

But over at the Cowpens on that same niglit General Morgan was 
thinking of what Cornwallis wonld be doing. That he would determine 
to resene the prisoners, was certain. That he could do it, unless Morgan 
stirred himself , was equally clear. 

At midnight Morgan left the batíle-field with his exultant army. He 
had two cannon now, and wagons and provisions. The roads were miiy; it 
was raining; and he could make only ten miles in twenty-four hours. He 
crossed the Broad River and pushed for the Little Catawba, reached it, and 
crossed with his provisions and baggage. Cornwallis had lost his prey. 
Two days later he i'eached the ford, chagrined to find that Morgan was in 
advance of him. 

Bitter the disappointment. He would have Morgan yet. "Burn all 
the surplus baggage," is his order, and, to set an example, bums his own. 
He will keep only four wagons, for the sick, for hospital stores, and ammu- 
nition. He will live on the country and march day and night, to i-escue 
the prisonei's and punish the rebel commander. 

Morgan is down with rheumatism. His troops need rest; but his scouts 
inform him that Cornwallis is burning his baggage. Morgan comprehends 
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the meaning of it, and it ¡s high time for liim to move. Ilis army Í8 
smaller than it was. The Georgia and South Carolina militia have re- 
turned to their bornes, and the Virginia militia have staid ont their time. 

On Cheraw Hill, one liundre^ miles east of the Cowpens, is Greene's 
camp. Great the rejoicing there at the news of the victory at the Cow- 
pens. ' 

" Be ready to march," is Greene's order on the 25th of January. A mes- 
senger hastens northward. He is to ride clear across North Carolina to the 
Virginia lines with this order: " llave boats in readiness, so that the army 
can cross the Dan." Boats in readiness ! What can General Greene, who 
is down at Cheraw, want of boats away up there in Virginia, two hundred 
miles away ? But General Greene has looked over the chess-board, and sees 
the kind of move that Coruwallis may make, and it is well to be prepared. 
Another messenger hastens north-west to the Yadkin on a similar errand. 
" Send recruits," is bis letter to Governor Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia; 
also to Governor Thomas Nash, of North Carolina. " Ilang on Cornwal- 
lis's rear; cut olf bis detachments," is the word sent south to the Swamp 
Fox, Francis Marión, who is one day in one place, and hiding in a swamp 
the next, moving so rapidly that the British know not where to put their 
fingers on hirn. "March noitb-west to Salisbury," is the word to General 
Hnger, whom he places in command of bis little forcé at Cheraw; tben 
mounting bis borse, with twenty dragoons to accorapany him, he strikes 
across the couutry to join Morgan. 

Morgan is marching north-east, aiming for Salisbury ; wbile Comwal- 
lis, being east of him at the ontset, is marching nearly north, to intercept 
him before he reaches the Catawba. Rapid the retreat, but swifter the 
pursuit. Morgan reaches the river, sends bis baggage and prisoners across, 
and then bis little army. Just as the sun goes down, the British, under 
CHara, reach the river; but O'Hara does not daré to attempt to cross 
till re-enforcements arñve, and wben they come it is evening. Coru- 
wallis decides to let bis troops rest till morning, and tben be will cross 
and seize bis prey. But all night long the rain falls in torrents, and in 
the morning the river is a wild and turbulent stream — too deep to be 
forded. 

Wbile the rain is pouring, General Greene rides into Morgan's camp. 
He is covered with mud, and weaiy, but receives a bearty welcome from 
Morgan. 

" What is your line of retreat?" he asks. 

Morgan points it out — still north-east. 

" That will not do ; Cornwallis will overtake yon ;" and be selects an- 
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otber road. He senda a messenger to Huger,wlio is moving toward Salis- 
bury, to change Lis route and to make rapid marches. 

The flood goes down almost as rapidly as it rose. The water is still 
deep, but Comwallis is determined to secure bis prey. He is near Beat- 
tie's Ford. Six miles below Beattie's Ford is Cowan's Ford. Cornwallis 
decides to send Lieutenant-colonel Webster to Beattie's Ford, to make a 
feint of crossing, wliile he steals off at midnight with the main army, to 
cross at Cowan's, and get in rear of Morgan. Needless strategy, for Mor- 
gan has left the river, and is on the march ; but Colonel Davidson, with 
seven hundred North Carolina farmers, is at Cowan's, guarding the ford. 
The river is wide, bnt the British 
wade across it. The farmers fire 
a voUey or two, but the British 
gi'eatly outnumber them. Col- 
onel Davidson falls, and they flee 
— most of them to their homes. 
About three hundred retj-eat to 
Tarrant's tavern, toward Salis- 
bury. They halt at noon. 

Tarleton — more savage and 
blood-thirsty than ever after his 
defeat — thinks to snrprise them ; 
but they are on the alei*t, and 
Tarleton has the mortification of 
seeing twelve of his men killed 
and ñfteen wounded. There are 
some oíd men ánd boys around 

Tarrant's unarmed, but they are Whigs, and, in i-evenge, his soldiei-s 
slaughter them indiscriminately. 

Greene is only seven miles away ; a messenger reaches him : " David- 
son is dead. The militia are dispersed. Cornwallis is o ver the Catawba." 

With a heavy heart, the commander tums toward Salisbury. He rides 
np to the door of Mr. Steele's tavern. Dr. Read is there awaiting his ar- 
rival. 

"What! alive, general?" 

"Yes; tired, hungry, alone, and penniléss.'' 

The hostess is a true-hearted woman. A few minutes later a break- 
fast is ready ; and while he is eating it slie places a bag fiUed with bright 
silver dollars in his hands, saying, " Yon need them, and I can do without 
them." 
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Over the mantel hangs a portrait of King George. General Greene, 
with a heart too fnll for iitterance at the devotion of the noble woinan, 
tnrns the portrait to the wall, and writes with his pencil upon the back, 
" Hide thy face, King George, and blnsh." 

It Í8 fifteen miles to the Yadkin. Greene rides on. The river is high, 
but no matter for that : the niessenger whom he sent up this way on the 
25th of January was faithfiil to his trust, and boats are plying from shoi-e 
to shore. Before night the army is upon the other side of the stream. So, 
then, that forethonght about boats was not idle thinking. 

Morning dawns. Cornwallis has been marching all night. He comes 
to the Yadkin. There is the dark rolling river between him and his prey. 
The bird is just beyond his reach. He can only gnash his teeth and can- 



WHERE GREENE CROSSÜD THE YADKIN. 



nonade the American camp. His cannoneers can see the top of a log- 
cabin sheltered by a ledge of rocks. Somehow they nnderstand that Gen- 
eral Greene has taken it for his head-qnarters. The general is writing dis- 
patches. A cannon-ball passes throngh the roof, tears np the shingles, 
rattles the splinters upon the table : the general looks np a momcnt, and 
goes on with his writing. " It will be impossible for Greene to get 
across the* Dan," say the spies to Cornwallis; and the British comraander 
resol ves to make one more eflFort to secure his prcy. As soon as the river 
falls he will have him. Northward moves Greene's little army toward 
Guilford, fifty miles distant " Join me there," is the word to Huger, who 
is forty miles east of Salisbnry. 
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The roads are frozen at night, awd knee-deep with mnd at midday. The 
streaius ai*e swollen, the bridges gone. The luen are shoeless, coatless, and 
withont blaukets. He reaches Guilford, where the troops from Clieraw 
joiii him on the 9th of Febrnary. AU together, Greene has only two thou- 
sand and thirty-six men, and Cornwallis is by the Yadkin with three thou- 
Band of his pícked troops. He is chafing like a baffled hoiind. He must 
get at Greene. He marclies up the west bank of the Yadkin, thirty miles 
to Hnntsville ; the river is shallow there, and he can ford it. He is only 
tweuty-five railes from Guilford, diie east, and he is nearer than Greene to 
the shallow fords of the Dan. He thinks that Greene has no boats on the 
Dan, and is sure of his prey. 

" It is not prudent to íight if we can avoid it," is what Greene's oíRcers 
in council think, and it is in accordance with Greene's opinión. Then 
there will be a race for the Dan. 

Greene has already sent off his heavy baggage, but he must ha ve a 
rear-gnard that can move rapidly. Morgan is sick with the rheumatism; 
and Colonel Williams, the bravehearted Marylander, is appointed to coni- 
mand it. He has all the cavalry under Colonel Humphreys, Howard's in- 
fantry, and the riflemen — seven hnndred, in all, of the best men of the lit- 
tle army, as trne as steel every one of them. 

It is seventy miles from Guilford Court-honse to the Dan. Cornwallis 
is twenty-five miles west, pushing north-east, and Greene is also marching 
north-east. Greene takes the main 
road. Colonel Williams swings ont 
between the two annies on anotlier 
road. 

General O'Hara is in advance, 
.with the British cavalry and a body 
of light-infantry, and the van-guard 
of the British and the rear-gnard of 
the Americans are constantly ex- 
changing shots. 

At three o'clock every morning ^ 
Williams is on the march, not halt- 
ing till the middle of the forenoon 
for breakfast. A rest of an honr, 
or till the British appear, and then v ^ 

, . -. 11 . COLONEL OTHO H. WILLIAMS. 

the soldiers are on the road agam, 

marching thirty miles a day through the mud, making their way with 

bleeding feet. There are snow-sqnalls ; but throngh the rain and sleet 
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and snow, across the swollen streams, the little anny pnslies on. Tlie 
inilitia have deserted. " AU biit eiglity have lef t me," is Greene's letter 
to Governor Nash, of Nortli Carolina. 

Febniary 13th was the third day of the race. Williams was eating 
breakfast when a Whig citizeu rodé up. " The British van - guard aro 
cióse upon you I" he shonted. 

" Reconnoitre them," said Williams to Captain Armstrong. 

Williams's forcé moves on, all except Colonel Lee, with a sqnad of the 
cavalry, who secret themselves in the thick woods. There is a clatter of 
horees' feet, and Armstrong and a little buglcr, on a jadcd pony, come 



RETREAT OF THE CAVALRY. 



riüing ín, with a squadron of Britisli cavalry at their heels. The little bu- 
gler, a boy of thirteen, gives himself np; but the next moment a broad- 
sword cleaves his head oi>en, and he falls dead. 

" Charge !" The secreted Americans wlieel into the road, and eightcen 
of tlie British ai^e pitched from their saddles, while two Americans only fall 
in the enconnter. The leader of the British is Captain Miller, who is 
taken prisoner. 

" You butchered that poor little bngler, yon rnffian, and now you shall 
hang for it !" are the qnick, hot words of Williams. 

" I did not do it. It was a drunken soldier." 
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" You conld have prevented it" 

The soldiers fix a noose, bnt the British armj is cióse at hand, and 
there is no time to execute the senteuce; tliey hurrj away, keeping fast 
liold of the prisonei-s. 



GRKKNB CROSSING THE DAN. 



All throiigh the da}- tlie race goes on. At every little stream the 
Aniericans, under Williams, wait and give their piirsuers a volley. 

Night comes — cold, dark, i*ainy. Williams sees a fire in the forest. Is 
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it possible tímt Greene has haltcd to try the wager of battie? Williams's 
heart sinks within him. It must be that Cornwallis, by forced marches, 
has got between Greene and the T>m, and a battie, with the odds against 
the Americaus, is inevitable. But two days ago Greene was there, and 
lialted a few hoiirs, and the fires have been blazing the while. Thi-ee 
hours' rest, and Williams is moving. He halts once more for breakfast 
A horseman rides in from tlie north. 

" The greater part of our wagons are over the Dan, and the troops are 
Crossing," is the word from Greeno. 

Iliirra ! hurra I hurra ! So lond the shout that it reaches the ears of 
the British cióse at haiid, and they wonder what it may mean. 

'^li'wMs Fer)*y^ b^ ó^dock, — All our troops ai-e over, and the stage 
clear. Tlie infantry will cross here. Major Hardman has posted his 
party in readiness on this side, and the infantry and artillery ai*e posted 
on the other, and I am ready to remain and give yon a hearty welcome," 
is tlie second note from Greene. 

Up to the river march the wearied troops. Into the boats they leap, 
and reach the other shore. 

Safe the army, safe the prisoners, safe the baggage. It has been a 
chase of two hnndred miles. Ah ! that was wise forethonght, the sending 
of that messenger from Clieraw to the Dan, to secure all tlie boats on the 
i'iver. 

Cornwallis is chagrined. He has bnrned his baggage, marched two 
hnndred miles, his troops are worn out, and he has been defeated and baf- 
fled at every move. There will be a pretty story afloat over in England in 
regard to his being checkmated by a Yankee blacksmith from Rhode Isl- 
and who knows nothing of military science. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

GUILFORD COURT-HOUSE. 

CORNWALLIS was at Ilillsborough, forty miles south of tlie Dan. It 
was an ¡raportant town — a place where the Legislature met every 
otlier year. A majority of the people in tliat section of the country were 
Tories. Cornwallis raised the royal standard, and called upon all good, 
loyal subjects to i-ally aronnd it. The Tories were delighted. General 
Greene had been driven ont of the State, the loyal cause was in the as- 
cendant. Now that a royal army was there, they would rally and snbdue 
the Whigs. Men carne to Cornwallis ofFering to ralee companies. lie had 
se ven offera in a day. Hís lordship was delighted. Greene had escaped 
hiin, but there was not a regirnent of American troops in the State. lie 
could write home a glowing letter to the king. He was far from his snji» 
ph'es, which were at Wilming- 
ton, f nlly one hundred miles 
away ; but the loyal people 
wonld feed him, and lie 
would soon be able to push 
north iuto Virginia. 

On the 17th of February, 
he sent Tarleton north-west, 
with about four hundred men, 
to bring in the loyal ists in 
that direction who were gath- 
ering under Colonel Pyle. 
On the very next day Greene 
sent Colonel Lee and Colonel 
Pickens across the Dan, and 
made preparations for the 
whole of his little army to 
follow. He had no intention 

of sitting down and allowing colonel lee. 

23 
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the Tories to come to Cornwallis. If he could only keep thern in awe, his 
lordship in a very sliort time would moye somewhere else. Greene weiit 
with Lee and Pickeiis a day's march, giving them instructions, and retuni- 
ed in the night to his army. 

Lee and Pickens lieard that Tarleton had passed north-west, and they 
foUowed on liis track. They captured two of Tarletou's ofiicei*s, and 
foiuid oiit where Tarleton was. Tarleton does not know that Lee and 
Pickens are on his track, and Lee and Pickens inform the conntry people 
that they are Tories on their way to join Tarleton : by so doing, perhaps 
they will be able to get within striking distance before Tarleton discovei-s 
who they are. 

The column is windiiig along the forest roads. Tarleton is not more 
than three or fonr miles away, resting in perfect secnrity, thinking that 
Lee and all of Greene's army ai*e forty miles distant on the other side of the 
Dan. Two Tories ride into Lee's lines, thinking the troops are Tarleton's. 

" We come f rom Colonel Pyle, who is cióse at hand, coming on a cross- 
road with fonr hundred loyalists," they say. 

"Ah, indeed!" 

" He will soon be here," they repeat. 

Colonel Lee sends word to Pickens to place his riflemen in the woods 
ont of sight. The riflemen wear green twigs in their hats. 

"Will one of yon picase ride back to Colonel Pyle with Colonel Tarle- 
ton's compliments, and ask him if he will be so good as to draw out by the 
roadside, that my troops may pass on to their encampment." 

I^e makes the reqnest. lie has detennined to capture the whole forcé 
of fonr hundred mounted Tories. lie will get his whole line in front of 
them, halt it, and inform Colonel Pyle that the whole forcé are prisoners. 
Pyle's men have their musketa slung upon their shoulders, and will not be 
able to make resistance. The lines move along. Lee meets Colonel Pyle, 
and shakes hands with him. Suddenly there is firing down the lines. The 
trick has been discovered, and the Tories begin to ñre. Terrible their mis- 
take. They are at a disadvantage. Lee would fain capture them without 
shedding a drop of blood, but the mélée has begun. It lasts scarcely five 
minutes; but when it is over ninety Tories are stretched upon tlie ground. 
Pyle escapes to a little pond cióse by, and conceals himself by its reedy 
pilóles. The whole body is captured or dispersed. Tarleton was only two 
miles distant. He heard the firing, and prepared for battle. Lee con- 
cluded to wait till moniing befoi'e attacking, and in the night was joined 
by three hundred mountaineers who had heard of Greene's retreat, and 
had voluntarily left their homes and hastened to his aid. 
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Morning canie, but Tarleton was iiot to be seen : he was on his way 
east to Hillüborüugh, too far to be overtaken. The Tories, who were in- 
tending to flock to Cornwallis's ^'^^ ..^«..i../i^/i f/^ -«.mif o i;ffU 
while. They were amazed to 
move, and astonished at the fat 
under Colonel Pyle. 

On the 23d, Greene, witli his 
8onth of the Dan. The Toi-ies 
cast than ever, and tlie Wln'gs, i 
aged, plncked np heart again. 
The militía hastened to join 
Greene. 

Cornwalh's was astounded 
when he found Greene sonth 

of the Dan and on the head- ™« ^^'''• 

watei-3 of the Ilaw River, which beconies the Cape Fear River farther 
down. lie suddenly foiind liis foraging parties ciit ofiF, and his troops 
constantly harassed by Marión, WiHiams, Pickens, Snmter, and Lee, who 
would be in one place to-day and somewhere else to- morro w, and wlio 
kept the Tories in snch awe that very few canie to join the royal stand- 
ard. Cornwallis moved ont from üillsborongli to the Haw to strike a 
cruslnng blow ; but he conld not get at General Greene. 

The lOth of March carne. The trees were clotlied in green, wild flow- 
ers bloomed by the wayside, the air was filled with their rragrance; but 
on tliis day the soldiers of the two armies had little time to admire the 
beautiful in natnre. 

Greene had four thousand two hnndred and forty-three infantry, and 
one hnndred and sixty-one cavah*y. Only one thonsand four hnndred and 
ninety were Continental troops, the rest militia, who had come ont for a 
few weeks' campaign. In a short time they wonld all be on their way 
home. General Greene wanted to fight, and he determined to take a 
good position and offer battle to Cornwallis. He might not win a victory; 
but a battle, even if not a victory, might be a blow which wonld cripple 
Cornwallis. Greene wonld take care tliat a defeat should not be a rout. 
Ilis cavalry were superior to Cornwallis's, and (ton Id cover a retreat. The 
ground around Gnilford Conrt-house wonld be a favorable position. The 
main road rnns north and sonth ; another road runs ofiF west, at right an- 
gles, and leads to the Reedy Fork of the Tlaw River. 

The court-house stands at the jnnction of the roads, with a field north 
of the Reedy Fork road, and another oíd field sonth of it, extending one 
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hiindred rods or more. There ¡s a piece of woods, and soiith of tlie 
woods corn-fields on both sides of the road, where the farmera have just 
planted tlieir corn; and beyoud tlie fields there is a ravine, with a littlc 
brook winding tliroiigh it. The gronnd slopes all the way from the conrt- 
hoiise to the brook, a distance of more than half a mile. 

Cornwallis is south-west of Guilford, near New Garden meeting-house. 
lie is suri)rised to hear that Greene has advanced nearly twent}' miles from 
the Reedy Fork, and is ready to offer him battle. For two weeks he has 
been tiying to get at him, and now Greene is waiting for him. He can 



GUILFORD COÜRT-HOU8E. 



not decline snch an offer. lie lias twenty-five hnndred disciplined British 
troops and several cannon, and he will crnsh the man whom he has been 
endeavoring, not only for the last two weeks, bnt all winter, to catch. 

On the sonthern border of the forest behind the log fence, along the 
northern edge of the corn-field, Greene posts the North Carolina militia 
and some riflemen, nnder Colonels Bntler and Eaton. They have a 
splendid position, protected by the fence, and will have a good chance at 
the British as they come across the corn-field. Behind them, about nine 
hundred feet, he places the second line, the Virginia militia, in command 
of General Lawson, east of the road, and General Stevens west of it. Back 
by the conrt-honse, along the road leading to Reedy Fork on the top of the 
liül, he places the Continental infantry. They are twelve hnndred feet in 
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the rear of tlie Virginians. General Hnger commands on tlie west, and 
Coloiiel Williams on the east side of the Salisbury road. Greene, witli the 
remaiudcr of his troops, is near the court-house. Colonel .Washington, 
with his cavalry and gome infantry, is placed to suppoii; Iluger on the 
west ; while Colonel Lee, with his cavalry, is stationed on the east to snp- 
port Williams. Greene has fonr pieces of artillery. Captain Singleton, 
with two six-pounders, takes position in the road betwcen the com-fields, 
and the other two pieces are on the hill south-west of the conrt-house. 

General Coniwailis is forming his men. The North Carolinians see 
the British coming f rom the woods. The Seventy-first regiraent, Ilighland- 



G, British ndvandng: 1, flret pogltlon of British; B, front Une of Amerícnns— North Carolinians; C, sec- 
ond liue of Americane; A, Americnu rí(;ht wing; E, Maryland and Virginia Continentals; S, secoud 
poBÍtiúQ of British ; D, fight betweeu Hessians and Americans ; 8, third position of British. 

ers, swings ont east of the road. A üe^sian regiraent, nnder Colonel Bose, 
follows. General Leslie commands the wing. The Twenty- third and 
Thii'ty-third regiments, under Colonel Webstei-, file to tlie left, west of the 
YOfíd. The artillery is in the centre, with the liglit-infantry and tlie Ya- 
gers behind. A battalion of the Gnards, nnder Lieutenant- colonel Nor- 
ton, file east to snpport Leslie, and Genei'al O'IIara, with the Gienadiers 
and second battalion of the Gnards, file west to snpport Webster. 

Tlie two six-ponnders, nnder Singleton, open fire, and the British gims 
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repíy. Slowly tlie Britisli ad vanee across the corii-field. The North Car- 
oliuians opeii fire too soon. Tliey do not wait, as Stark's luen waited at 
Biiaker Hill. The buUets, for the most part, go wide of the mark; only 
here and there a man drops. On the British move. They are within 
good distance, and they halt and fire a voUey. 

^ "Cliarge!" Leslie shonts it. With a hnrm the line sweeps across the 
corn-tield, and the North Caroh'nians drop thcir guns, throw away knap- 
sacks and canteens, and flee like a flock of sheep throngh the woods. 

" Stand ! stand ! Coipae back ! come back !" shout the oflicers ; but in 
vain. In a moraent they are gone. Foolish men ! If tliey liad but re- 
served their tire till the British were within ten rods, if they had stood 
their gronnd behind the fence, far different would have been the resnlt of 
the battle. Back throngh the woods, throngh the second line they stream- 
ed, all except a handfnl, under Colonel Campbell, who bravely maintain 
their gronnd a while. 

But the British are brought to a stand, for the flanking troops of Col- 
onel Washington and Colonel Lee are galling them. Cornwallis half- 
wheelsthe ilessian regiment to face the east, and attacks Lee; and the 
Thirty-third regiment, with the light-infantry, makes a similar movement 
west to attack Washington. He filis the gap in the line by advancing 
two battalions of the Gnards. It is a well-executed movement, like that 
which a checker-player makes when he keeps the way to a king-row well 
gnarded. 

On toward the Virginians moves the compact line of British. The 
Virginians pour in a deadly fire, and there is coufnsion in the British 
mnks; but the men are oíd soldiei-s, and discipline holds them. The Vir- 
ginians retreaty not panic-stricken, biit in excellent order. Cornwallis is 
confident of an easy victory. The British, under Webster, come out into 
the field in front of the Marylanders, under Colonel Gnnby. The Mary- 
landers have been in many a battle. Their mnskets blaze, and then they 
rush forward down the hill, charging ba^'onet. It is discipline against dis- 
cipline. Webster's line wavei's, gives way, and the men flee in confusión 
toward the woods. Oh for another regiment like that f rom Maryland I 
Vain the wish ; they are the only veterans on the field. Greene has no 
troops to throw in behind them, to press on and follow up the work. 
Stevens is wounded, the Virginians in retreat; and Leslie and O'IIara, on 
the British side, are jnst ready to fall upon the Second regiment of Mary- 
landere, under Colonel Greene. Gunby goes down beneath his hoi'se, but 
Iloward takes command. The cavalry under Washington charge the 
British. 
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Comwallis's Lorse is sliot beneath him, and lie lias tlie inortification of 
pceing Ins best troops fleeing from the field. The fliglit must be stayed, 
tlie pursuers driven, or the day is lost. 

" Open with the artillery !" he shouts. 

" It will kill oiir own men," O'IIara replies. 

" I know it, but it must be done." 

Crash go the British cannon, and British and Amerieans fall before 
the ninrderoiis storin. In a raoinent the British soldiers drift past the 
aitillery, and the Amerieans are stopped. It is the crisis of the battle — 
the end of it. 

On the east side of the road the British are advancing. The American 
militia are retreatins^. Greene survevs the scenc. lie sees what has been 



BATTLE-FIELD AT GUILFORD. 



gained, and what may be lost. lie has inflieted a terrible blow npon Corn- 
wallis. lie can retreat now, and save his army. To remain and attempt 
to win the victory will eiid in failure, and he issues the order for retreat. 
The hoi-ses are shot, and he mnst leave his artillery behind him. 

"Yon will cover the retreat," is his order to the Second Marvlandei's. 
The regiment takes its stand, and the army files away in good order, ready, 
if pressed, to turn at any nioment and smitc the pnrsiiere. Lee and Wash- 
ington, with the cavalry, remain with the Marylanders. Tarleton woiild 
like tü rnsh npon them, but Cornwallis has narrowly escaped an nlter ront, 
and calis him back. About fonr hundied Amerieans have been killed and 
wonnded, while Cornwallis has lost six hundred and thirty-thrce. 

This battle, in its results, was one of the most important of the war. 
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In December^ wlien Greene took tlie coraniand of the Southern Depart- 
ment, the British and Tories were mastei*s of the Southern States. They 
held a line of posts from the Atlantic to the inountains. Cornwallis had 
f ully four thonéand men in the lield ; but now he was forced to abandon 
the interior, and make a hasty retreat to the eea-coast, at Wihnington. The 
Tories were dishearteued, and the Whiga ti-iumphant ; and the cause of 

liberty, whicli had been so gloomy, 
was bright once more. 

General Marión was north of 
Charleston, not far from the Santee 
Kiver, wlien a British officer carne 
with a flag of truce to see him about 
exchanging prisoners, and was taken 
into the carap bHndfolded. Tlie of- 
ficer had heard much about Mar* 
ion ; and instcad of finding, as he 
liad expected, a man of noble pres- 
ence in an elegant uniforin, he saw 
a small, thin man, in honiespnn 
clothes. Around were Marion's sol- 
diei-s, some of them almost naked, 

GENERAL MARIÓN. . -r» . . i • /• i • i i 

some in British uniforms, which they 
had captured — a motley set, with all kinds of weapons, large muskets, 
rifles, shot-guns, swords made by country blacksmiths from mill-saws. 
The business npon which the otficer had come was soon settled. 

" Shall I have the honor of your company to dinner ?" said Marión. 

The oñicer saw no preparation for dinner. A fire was burning, but 
tliere were no camp-kettles, no Dutch ovens, no cooking utensils. 

" Give ns our dinner, Tom I" said Marión to one of his men. 

Tom was the cook. He dug open the fire with a stick, and poked out 
a fine mess of swect-potatoes. He pricked the large ones to see if they 
were done, blew the ashes from them, wii>ed them on his shirt-sleeve, 
})laced the best ones on a piece of bark, and hiid them on the log between 
Marión and the ofticer. 

" I fear our dinner will not prove so palatable to you as I could wish, 
j¡)ut it Í8 the best we have," said Marión. 

The British ofticer was a gentleman, and eat of the potatoes, but soon 
began to laugh. " I was thinking," he said, " what some of my brother- 
oflicers wonld say if our Government were to give such a bilí of fare as 
this. I suppose this is only an accidental dinner." 
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" Not so, for of ten we doii't get even tliis." 

" Thongli stiiited iii provisioiis, yon, of coui-se, draw donble pay." 



MARIÓN INVITIMO TUE BKITISH OFFICER TO DINNER. 

" Not a cent, sir. We don't liave any pay. We are figliting for onr 
liberty." 

The officer was astonislied. Tliey liad a long and friendly talk, and the 
olBcer, bidding Marión good-bye, went back to Georgetown. 
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Colonel Watson was in coinmaud of the Britisli there. " Wliat inakes 
you look so serious?" Colonel Watson asked. 

" I llave canse to look serions," the oflicer replied. 

" Has Marión ref used to treat ?" 

"No, sir; but I liave seen an American general and liis officers, witli- 
ont pay, almost wíthout clothes, living ou roots and drinking water, and all 
for libert}' ! What chanco have we against such men ?" 

The officer was so impressed by what he liad seen, that he conld figlit 
no more, bnt disposed of his commission and returned to England. 

General Greene sent Marión and Lee sonth to get between the British 
and Charleston, and cut off their snpplics. They marched to Fort Watson, 
a strong fortification on the east bank of the Santee River, abont fifty 
miles north of Charleston. It was built of logs, stood on a hill, and was 
garrisoned by one hnndred and twenty men, commanded by Lientenant 
M'Kaj'. They sent him a summons to snrrender; but he was a brave of- 
íicer, and informed them that he intended to defend the fort. He knew 
that Lord Rawdon woiild soon be therc to aid him with several liundred 
men. Marión and Lee knew that Lord Rawdon was on the march, and 
they resolved to capture the fort befoi^e he arrived. 

Tliey saw that there was no well in the fort, and that the garrison liad 
to come out and creep down to the river to obtain water. The riflemeu 
soon stopped that. Then M'Kay set his men at work digging a well, and 
carried it down to the level of the lake, and had a good snpply of water. 

Lee and Marión knew that there was a large amount of supplies in the 
fort, for, besides what wás inside, there were boxes and barréis ontside. 
Some of the militia tiied to creej) np and get a barrel ; but the garrison 
killed one and wounded another. A brave negro, named Billy, with Mar- 
ion, looked at the supplies, saw that one of the ho^heads was only a few 
feet from the edge of the bluff, and resolved to try what he conld do. 
He crept up very near without being seen, then, before the British could 
fire upon him, lie was crouched behind the hogshead. The ground was a 
declívity, and soon the British soldiei-s saw that the hogshead was in mo- 
tion. They fired at it, but they could only see some black fingers clasp- 
íng the chimbs, and in a few minutes the hogshead disappeared down tho 
Jiiil. 

Billy obtaincd an axe, broke open the hogshead, and found that he had 
captured one hundred and fifty sliirts, one hundred knapsacks, fifty blank- 
ets, and six cloaks. He distributed them to the soldiei's, many of whom 
had no shiiis. Marión named the negro " Captain Billy," and every one 
treated the brave fellow with great respect 
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Ilawd(»n was cióse at liaud. Marión and Lee could see the llght of liis 
cainp-fires on the hills in the wcst. "Wliatever was done iniist be done 
quickly. Biit what could they do? They liad no caimon; and even if 
thcy liad, they could not battcr down the fort ; but a bright thoiight camo 
to Colonel Mahan — to build a tower which would overlook t!ie fortification. 
As soon as night canie, all the axes ¡n the canip were iu use. The Britisli 
could hear the clioppers, and wondered what was going on ; but they were 
astonished in the morning when they saw a tower higher than the fort, 
and a swarin of men on the top firing throngh loop-holes, and pickiug oñ 
with their rifles every man who showed his head above the parapet. Lord 
Ilawdon had not come, and Lieutenant M'Kay saw that he would soon 
lose all his men, and that he must surrender. Befo re noon the Americana 
were in possession of tlie fort, and all its siipplies. 



MARIÓN AND LEE CAPTÜRINO FOKT WATSON. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

EUTAW. 

A BOUT forty railes north-west of Charleston, near the Une between 
•^-^ Charleston and Omngeburg counties, are Bome wonderful springs. 
The water boils up froin the ground, clear and pui*e. It is a subtermne- 
an river that appears iipon the snrface, and that winds through the low- 

lands north-west for about two milet*, 
and empties into the Santee at líelson's 
Ferrj. 

Beneatli the gratefnl shade of the 

snrronnding forest, Colonel Stnart, in 

coramand of the British forces in Sonth 

Carolina, was encamped on the 8th of 

September, 1781. Lord Rawdon had 

retniTied to England, worn' down by the 

fatigue oí the campaign. Colonel btn- 

art had twenty-tliree liundred nien. General Greene was only sixteen 

miles distant, on the high hills of the Santee, north of the river. There 

were no boats on the Santee by which he could cross it to attack Stnart, 

and he had only twenty-six hundred men, of whom, however, not more 

than sixteen hundred could be of any aceount in a battle, for a thousand 

were poorly armed, or were sick, or were required to bring in supplies. 

Yet General Greene deterrnined to strike a blow at the British. 

lie broke up his camp on the 22d of August, marched north-west about 
twenty-five miles, almost to Camden, and erossed at the Caraden Ferry ; 
then turned south, and marched rapidly to the Congaree, about twenty-five 
miles, and erossed it at Friday's Ferry; then turned south-east toward 
Eutaw Springs, twenty-five miles away ; making a march of seventy-five 
miles to get sixteen. Rain had been falling, the swamps were filled 
with water, and all the low-lands were flooded, making the march a diffi- 
cult one. The sun was hot, and at midday the army rested ; but from 
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day-break till mid-forenoon, and from four o'clock till late in tlie night, 
the soldiers plodded tlieir weary way. 

Geneml Qreene leamed that General Stnaii; intended to erect a fort 
at the springs, from whicli partios conld go out in all directions to rob the 
Whigs, and stir up the Tories to enlist in the king's cause, and he deter- 
niined to strike a blow that would frústrate the design, even if he were 
defeated in battle. He had fcw 
stores, and would not risk them. 
He prepared for a retreat, if a 
retreat should be necessary, by 
sending all Iris heavy baggage 
to HowelFs Ferry, on the Con- 
garee, where it could be taken 
across the river at a minute's 
warning. 

General Marión knew all 
the country — every lonely path 
through the woods, as well as 
every highway; and so vigilant 
were his men, that Stuart's spies, 
sconts, and foraging parties were 

, , ci. ^ EUTAW SPRINOS. 

captured one by one. fetuart, 

having no suspicion that Greene was makiiig such a i'bundabont move- 

ment, was resting in security at Eutaw Springs. 

Stuart's canip is a few rods south of the springs, in a field at the junc- 
tion of the great road leading south-east to Charleston, with the river road 
running east and west. There is a brick two-story house on the noi-th side 
of the road at the junction, with a garden behind it reaching down to the 
springs. West of the house, and noith of the road, is a cleared field ; and 
there is another field across the road, and opposite the first. In these fields 
Stuart lias pitched his tents. There are fences around the garden and 
fields. It is only a mile north in a direct line to the river. The swainp 
and creek in that direction will prevent Greene from flanking Stuart on 
the north. The woods around the field are thick, the trees tall and large, 
and the gray moss hangs in long, tmiling, sombre masses from the timber. 
The clearing is on a hill thirty feet or more above the level of the springs. 
It ia a strong position ; bnt General Greene determines to attack it, never 
theless. 

General Greene is at Burdett's plantation, seven miles west of Eutaw, 
on the 7th of September. The men go into camp, cook their supplies, and 
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lie down beneath the trees for a few hours' rest before marchinor to battle. 
Stnart does not kiiow that they are there ; but during the night two Nortli 
Carolina nien, wlio liave been forced into service agaiust tlieir will, take 
revenge by deserting. 

" We come f rom the American army. It ¡s only seven miles distant, 
and you are going to be attacked in the morning," they say, when brought 
before General Stnart. 

The British general does not believe it Greene can not have reached 
that position nndiscovered. The men ai-e spies, and he orders them un- 
der gnard. If he finds that they are spies, they will dangle from the 
limbs of one of the live-oaks in the morning. He will see, liowever, if 
thei'e are any Americans Inrking in the vicinity; and orders Major John 
Cuffin, brother of Admiral Isaac Coffin, and refngee from Boston, who 
sailed with General Ilowe to Halifax in 1776, and who is now in Carolina 
fighting for the king, to beat them np. 

By daylight Greene is on the march with abont twenty-three Imndred 
men. At the same time, Major Coffin, with fonr hnndred men, is pnshing 
ont to see if there is any truth in the report of the deserters, and also to 
dig sweet-potatoes on a plantation not far away. He snddenly finds him- 
self face to face with Major Armstrong, of Lee's cavalry, who is leading 
the ad vanee of Gi'eene. 

"There are some Whig militia," is the word in Coffin's ranks. 

" Charge !" is the order of Cuffin, and his troops come riding down the 
road to scatter the Whig militia; bnt the Whig militia do not run. They 
sit in their saddles, take delibérate aim, and one after another of the Brit- 
ish troops tambles to the gronnd. " Charge !" It is Lee who gives the 
command, and his men, with dmwn swords, sweep down the road, scatter- 
ing the British in an instant. Forty prisoners are captured, and several 
are killed and wonnded. 

Tlie potato-diggers, protected by a body of infantry, are cióse at hand ; 
but the diggere throw down their hoes, and flee toward Entaw. 

Geneml Greene, seeing the British infantry, directs his aid to ride to- 
ward them, and inform them that if they do not snrrender he will be 
under the necessity of cutting them to pieces; and the British give them- 
selves up. Major Coffin's party is-ntterly routed. A sndden but effective 
blow has been struck already npon Stuaii;. 

There is commotion in Stuart's camp — drums beating, soldiers spring- 
ing to their arms. Some of the soldiers take position behind the garden 
fence, others place logs around the brick house, and in a short time make 
it a strong fort The walls are thick, and Greene, with his two three- 
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poinidei-s and two six-poundei's, will liave to batter them a long while be- 
fore he can uiake them crurable. From the windows Stuart's marksraen 
will pick oflE the Americans as they approach. 

Stuart could hardly believe that Greene was at hand witli his whole 
forcé, or that he would dare attack him in so strong a position. He did 
not strike his tenis, for he was sure of driving the rebels pell-mell np the 
road in a very few minutes. He forrned his men in a single line in the 
edge of the woods by the field, fonr hnndred feet from his tents. 

On the north side of the road, west of the garden, he placed the Third 
regiment, or "the Buffs," as the soldiers called them. Colonel Crnger, with 
the fragments of several battalions and companies, is placed in the centre 
across the road, and the Sixty-third and Sixty-fonrth on the south side. 
Beliind the Bnffs, he placed a battalion of light-infantry, under Major 
Majoribanks. The major liad his troops in a thicket of black-jack. Some 
of his soldiei-s were posted by the spring. Major Coftin, with his cavalry, 
was placed in the field south, to guard the left flank. The artillery was 
stationed in the road, while a detachment of infantry was sent out a mile 
to skirmish with Greene as he advanced. 

Gi-eene formed his men in two lines. In the front line, which he 
placed south of the road, on the right, was a battalion of South Carolina 
militia, under General Marión ; then came two battalions of North Caro- 
lina militia, under Colonel Malmedy. On the north side of the road was 
another battalion of South Caro- 
lina militia, under Colonel Pick- 
ens. The whole front line was 
under Marión. lie planted his 
two six-pounders in the road be- 
tween the North Carolinians. A 
short distance behind them he 
stationed three small brigades of 
Continental troops. On the south 
side of the road, behind Marion's 
South Carolinians, he placed the 
North Carolinians, three battalions 
of them, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant- colonel Ashe, Major Arm- 
stronff, and Major Blount. Gen- 

, " "' 1111. COLüNKL PICKEXS. 

eral oumner commanded the bri- 

gade. In the centre were two battalions of Yirginians, under Major Snead 

and Captain Edmonds — both under Colonel Campbell. On the north side 
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of the road were the Marjlandere — one battalion iinder Lientenant-colonel 
Howard, the other iinder Major Ilardman, and both under General Wil- 
liams, lie gave General Lee cliarge of the right flank, and placed some 
battalions of State troops, commanded by Colonel Wade Hampton, Col- 
onel Polk, and Colonel Middleton — the wholo under Colonel Henderson — 
to protect the left. General Greene had still a few troops left. He would 
not extend his lines, and so held them in reserve. They were Lieut^naut- 
colonel Washington's cavalry, and a battalion of Delaware troops, under 
Captain Kirkwood. 

Geneml Greene believed in double lines and in a reserve, and he 
placed his best troops in the second line, as at Gnilford Court-house. If 
the ñvst line of militia givcs way, as possibly it may, there will be some 
oíd soldiei-s behind toreceive the shock. At Guilford he was the party 
attacked ; but now things are revei-sed, and he is about to attack a superior 
forcé. What chance has he of success ? Not much. Why, then, does he 
attack? Because,even if he is defeated,he can strike a blow which will be 
alraost equivalent to a victory. If he can give an effective blow, he will 
compel Stnart to leave the interior and take refuge in Charleston, and so 
free the upper country. He will take care tliat a defeat shall not be a 
rout, as he did at Gnilford. That battle, though he was driven from the 
lield, compelled Cornwallis to retreat to Wilmington, and it was the tni-n- 
ing-point of the war in the South. If he can compel Stuart to retreat to 
Charleston, it will be a victoiy» To complete his arrangements, he places 
his two three-poundere in the front line, and the two six-pounders in the 
second line. He will begin the battle with tlie militia and the three- 
pounders, but will end it with the Continental troops and the six-pound- 
ers. Stuaii; will íind the contest hardest at the cióse, and not at the be- 
ginning. 

It is nine o'clock. The sky is cloudless, and the day is hot, bnt the 
raen are sheltered by the foliage of the trees. They ai-e in the woods, and 
the ti-ees will be a shelter not only from the burning heat, but also from 
the bullets of the enemy. 

The army was still a mile from the Eutaw, moving slowly, when it met 
the detachment which Stuart had sent out. Lee was in front. He con- 
cluded that he was near the main body of the British. Thei-e was the 
roar of a cannon, and a ball came whirring tlirough the woods. Lieuten- 
ant Gaines unlimbered his three-pounders ; and when the British sent a 
shot, Gaines returned two ; and in a very short time the British fell back 
to Eutaw. The troops filed right and left, and took position in the order 
of battle. Gaines unlimbered his three-poundei-s again and opened fií-e, 
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and the British artillery replied. Gaines was a good gunner, and lie very 
Süon dismonnted one of the British gnns, but not long after had both of 
his three-poundei-s disabled. The militia wei^e getting nsed to the sound 
of the cannon. The cannon-balls of the British rnade havoc among tlie 
trees, but flew harmlessly over the heads of the soldiere. 

Throngh the under-brush the militia in the front line can see now, as 
they advance, the bright-red uniforms of the British regulare. It is about 
a qnarter-past nine when the musketry begins. The success of the morn- 
ing has stirred tlie blood of the militia. They have got used to the roar 
of the cannon ; they are partly sheltei-ed by the trees, and they take steady 
aim. They fire, load, step forward a little, fire again, and so advance. 
The British are firing, and the air is íilled with the whistling ballets. 

Over on the right. General Lee's infantry is engaged with the Sixty- 
third British. The Sixty-fourth, in tnrn, is pressing the North Carolin- 
ians in the centre, under Malmedy ; bnt the North Carolinians, anxious 
to wipe out the stain of the panic at Guilford, hold their gronnd till they 
have fired seventeen rounds; then, and not till then, do they yield. They 
do not flee panic-stricken, but fall back behind the Contiuentals, under 
Sumner. 

Stnart has resolved to break Greene's centre. lie will strike a great 
blow there by moving straight down the i'oad. He will throw in his re- 
serve, and it shall be like a wedge driven into a log: by snch a movement 
he will rend Greene asunder, and cnt him up piecemeal. The fight goes 
on more fiercely, and at cióse qnarters. The three-pounders are disabled; 
but the six-poundere open with a louder roar. Henderson,on the north side 
of the road, can not advance against Majoribanks on acconnt of a thicket; 
but he holds his ground, and Lee is holding his, on the right flank. Stn- 
art presses on his men in the centre, and the North Carolina Contiuentals 
retreat in confusión. But thei'e are two cool-headed men on horseback in 
the rear who are watching the battle. One is the man frora Rhode Island, 
whom Washington long ago selected as the fittost general of the army to 
be his successor, in case he should fall — General Greena Cióse by is Otho 
H. Williams, who has been Gi-eene's right arm all throngh the Southern 
campaign. 

" Advance and sweep the íield with your bayonets !" is Greene's order ; 
and the Virginians and Marylanders, under Campbell, with loaded nms- 
kets and fixed bayonets, advance. On, on, slowly and steadily, they raove, 
till they are not more than one hundred feet from the British. So near, 
and no faltering on either side! It takes courage for men to stand still 
and look into the muzzles of a line of muskets so near, knowing that the 

24 
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iiext momeiit a mnrderous storin will burst fortli — a lightnlng flash, a 
cloud of blinding smoke and roar of thnnder, and tliat there Í8 certaiii 
death for scores of ineii behínd ¡t all. Face to face stand the Continent- 
als and the veterana of England. There are two flashes of lightning, two 
thnnder-peals, aiíd the ground is strewed with tlie dying and the dead. 

Tlie Continentals do not stop to reload ; they do not flee, not even 
falter; but, with a wild hurm, bnrst throngh the clond and rush npon the 
British, who flee in (íonf nsion throngh the woods and across the field. 

There is a panic in Stuait's camp. Men are fleeing in haste down the 
Charleston road, horsemen crying, "We are defeated!" Sorae of tlwíni 
ride forty miles to Charleston. The Americans secure two catinon. Tho 
fleld is won — so the soldiei-s think. They are in possession of Stnart's 
camp. Tents, provisions, all are theire. Provisions! Rnml What sol- 
díer can refrain from halting and taking a dram, a big drink, after siich a 
trinmph ? They rend the air with their shouts. They drink, and shako 
hands over the victory. Lee is foUowing the British, but suddenly comes 
to a halt, for the brick house is a fortress. The Bi'itish are inside, as in 
the Chew house, at Germantown, and pour a murderons fire from tlie 
M'indows. The British outside have not all fled. In the thicket below 
the house, and aronnd the spring, is their riglit wing, pix)tectcd by the 
tliicket, the garden fence, and the defenses which Stuart has thrown np. 
The battle is not over, ñor is the victory won. IIow shall the British be 
dislodged ? Colonel Washington sees a place down by the creek where bis 
cavalry can dash throngh in sections, and get in their rear. The attempt 
is made, but the troops go down one by one. Washington's horse is shot 
nnder him, and before he can disentangle himself he is captured. Ilamp- 
ton and Ilenderson and Kirkwood advance, and the British, nnder Majori- 
banks, are compelled to fall back to the garden. The fence has been made 
80 strong that tlie garden and the house make together a formidable for- 
tress. Stuart and Cofiin are behind the house rallying the fugitives. What! 
British veterans flee before a motley crew of countrynien ! For shame ! 

Rum, rum — things good to eat, plunder — what wonder that tlie coun- 
trynien never before in battle, nevcr before imder discipline, shonld stop 
to eat and drink, and secure the baggage? But while they are doing it, 
the British, chagrined and burning to recover their lost encampment, a: a 
rallying. Gaines has been trying bis six-poundere upon the house, but the 
walls ai*e thick, and the balls do not pierce them. One by one bis gunners 
fall, and now Majoribanks makes a rusii, drives the Aniericans, and seizes 
tiie two British guns again, and brings them back to the house. Stuart has 
reformed his men. He is in possession of the house and the garden, and 
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General Grcene can not dislodge liim. Tlie Britiüli liave a small cannoii 
¡n tlie lionse, and fire it from a window, sweeping down tlie Americans. 
The success, tlie rum, tlie plnnder, the lieat, all liave told on tliem. Tlie 
battalions are disorganized ; bmve offioei-s have been lost Greene sees that 
it will not be possible to get possession of tlie house, and tliat it is useless 
to attempt it. He has struck a telling blow, and is confident that Stuart 
will soon retreat to Charleston. It is nearly one o'clock : the men have 
niarched seven miles, fought fonr honre, and they ar^ not demoralized; oii 
the contrary, feel that they liave won a victory. He places Ilampton in 
l)osition to guard the ruar, and dmws off the troops, taking one British 
cannon, thongh leaving his own in their hands ; but two of them are dlsa- 
bled and of no aecoimt. Campbell is dead. Washington, lloward, and 
llenderson are wonnded. One hundred and thirty privates have been 
killed, and the loss, all told, is five hundi'ed and thirty-five, or nearly one- 
fonrth of the army. The British have lost, in killed and wounded, six 
hundi'ed and ninety-three. Back to the eamp of the niglit before Greene 
marches, taking with hiin over five hnndred prisoners. . 

The morning of the 9th dawns, and Stnart is marching toward Cliarles- 
ton. He has lost half of his army. He has destroyed every thing that líe 
can not take away. Lee and Marión are hanging on his rear, picking np 
stragglei*s. So the defeat, as at Gnilford, becomes a victory, and i>eople 
all over the country and acrofts the water in England said, that of all the 
American commanders, ncxt to Washington, stood ÍSathaniel Greene, of 
Rhode isUnd. 
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CEAPTER XXXII. 

FORT GRISWOLD. 

NEW LONDON M'as an important town on tlie west bank of tlie 
Thanies, in Coniiecticut. Privateers were fitted out theic which 
captnred many British ships. The shipmen and sailoi-s of New London 
were brave and daring. One day in Maj, 1779, a British fleet of twentj- 
one vessels, under convoy of a frigate, and tlie Lady Erakine^ of ten gnns, 
was passiiig along the Sound, when three sloops sailed out of the harbor 
and captured the Lddy Erskine, So energetic were the New London 
sailors, that nine Tory pi-ivateers were captured between the Ist of Marcli 
and the 13th of June, 1779. British ships arríving from England and 
sailing up the Sound to New York, ahnost at the end of the voy age, were 
siiddenly pounced upon and captured by the New London sailoi-s. In 
Angnst, 1781, the ship Hannah^ from London, with the richest cargo 
l)rought to America during the war, was captured by the Minerva and 
taken into that port. 

The capture exasperated Sir Henry Clinton, and he determined to 
make New London pay for it. Perhaps he thought also that a movement 
of a forcé into Connecticut would trouble Washington, who was closhig 
around Corawallis at Yorktown. An expedition of thirty-two vessels — 
eight of thom w^ar-ships — was fitted out. Two thousand men were sent 
from New York, and General Amold was made commander. lie was 
born cióse by New London. His horae was on the bank of the Thames, 
between New London and Norwich, and he was just the man, Sir Henry 
thought, to be let loóse upon his oíd neighbors. 

The people of New London looked out upon the calm watere of the 
Sound on the evening of the 5th of September, and saw a great fleet of 
vessels sailing cióse under the Long Island shore; but many a fleet had 
sailed the Sound during the war, passíng by New London ; and so, think- 
ing that no harm was nigh, they went to bed as on other nights. 

The vessels were steering eastward. Little did the sleepers in New 
London drcam that, when darkness carne on, all the vessels turned their 
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prows northward, sliook ont all tlieir sails to tlie gentle breeze blowing 
froin the south-west, and sailed for the harbor of New London. Gen- 
eml Arnold intended to land before daylight Gradnally the fleet ap- 
proached the harbor. It was one o'clock. Another half-honr, and he 
would drop anchor before the town ; bnt snddenly the wind shifted north, 
blowing directly out of the niouth of the river; and instead of going 
straight into the harbor, the vessels had to tack this way and that way, get- 
ting a Httle nearer at every tura. 

Day dawned. The people of New London were astounded. A great 
fleet, with eight war-ships, was jnst ready to enter tlie harbor. The meet- 
ing-honse bell was rung. Boom I boom ! went two gnns from Fort Gris- 
wold. That was the signal which had been agreed «pon as an alarm. 
Three guns wei-e to be a signal of rejoicing over the news of a great vic- 
tory. As soon as the echoes had died away, boom ! boom ! boom ! carne 
from the fleet A T017 had told Arnold what the signáis were. The 
people out in the country had heard the two caunon-shots, and were ready 
to seize their guns ; but what was the meaning of tlie three ? 

The people leaped from their beds in terror. Out on the Sound wei'e 
the ships of the enemy. In a shol-t time British, Hessians, and Tories 
would be landing. Men harnessed their horses ; there was a quick pack- 
ing-up of things most valuable. Men, women, and children, half-di^essed, 
were running tlirough the streets, crying and wringing their hands. Wom- 
en, laden with bags and pillow- cases, with infants in their arms, hastened 
out of the town. They had no time to stop to get breakfast. Ilungry, 
barefoot, bare-headed, with disheveled hair, they hastened into the fields 
and pastures, or on to the country-houses, where the kind-hearted neigh- 
bors gave them breakfast and shelter. 

There was a fort on each side of the river: Fort Trumbull,on the west 
or New London side; and Fort Griswold, on the Groton side. Captain 
Shapley commanded at Fort TrumbuU, which was simply a battery facing 
the water on three sides,open behind,and only designed to be used against 
ships in the harbor. Captain Shapley had but twenty-three men. There 
were eight cannon in the battery, but two of them were dismounted. Fort 
Griswold was a stronger work. It had stono walls ten feet high. There 
was a ditch outside, and on the walls were pickets projecting twelve feet; 
and there were one hundred and fifty men, most of them farmers and cit- 
izeiis of Groton, who seized their guns and hastened to defend the fort, 
when they heard the booming of the cannon. 

Colonel Ledyard was in command of New London and Groton. lie 
seut messengers out into the country to carry the alarm, and men rodé on 
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foaming horses, as Panl Eevere rodé on the 19th of April, 1775. Colonel 
Ledvard hoped that the people from the comitry would arrive iii season to 
help him defend the forts, and he resolved, come what would, to hold Fort 
Griswold. 

" If I mnst lose to-day my honor or life, yon who know rae can tell 
which it will be," he said, as he stepped into the ferry-boat and crossed the 
river to defend the fort. 

Althongh Arnold had lioped to land before day-break, it was nearly 
ten o'clock before the ships could get into the bay. They dropped anchor, 
the boats were lowered, and about one thonsand men entered them : the 
Thii-ty-eighth British regiiíient ; a regiment of Torios, nnder Colonel Bev- 
erly Robinson (the man who owned the honse near West Point) ; a regi- 
ment of New Jersey Tories, nnder Lieutenant-colonel Upham ; and sixty 
Ilessian Yagere. The boats pulled toward a little cove, where thei-e was 
a sandy beach. The men leaped into the water, waded to the shore, and 
formed quickly, as if about to face a great army. The fií-st movement 
was toward Fort Trumbull. The twenty-three men, nnder Captain Shap- 
ley, saw them advancing, and loaded the six cannon with grape-shot. 

"Be ready to spike the gnns," said Captain Shapley. A cannoneer 
stood by each piece, waving the port-fire. 

" Let them have it !" shouted tlie captain. The guns blazed. A half- 
dozen men dropped in the British ranks. 

"Drive in the spikes," said Captain Shapley. The spikes were driven 
into the vent-holes, and the twenty-three ran to their boats, leaped into 
them, and started for Fort Griswold; but they were so near the British 
fleet, that the boats were fired upon, and scven of the men wounded and 
captnred. 

Arnold hastened on to the town. On the common by the meeting- 
house was an oíd iron cannon. Some of the citizens loaded it, and fired 
at the approaching British, and then fled. Other citizens fired from be- 
hind fences; but the few could not do nnich against a thonsand men. 

Over on the Groton side, at Fort Griswold, a bmve fight is going on. 
Lieutenant-colonel Eyre has landed, with two British regiments — a bat- 
tulion of New Jei-sey Tories and some üessians, with two cannon. Col- 
onel Eyre is able to get within four hnndred feet of the fort without being 
exi)oscd, by leading his men along nnder the shelter of a ledge south-east 
of the fort. 

It is noon. lie sends a whit« flag toward the fort. 

"I demand an instant and unconditional surrender," is his summons. 

Colonel Ledvard sunnnons the oñicere — Captain Avery, Captain Stan- 
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ton, and Captain Jolm Williams. They are f armera, and live near by, and 
liave ruslied into tlie fort to defend ¡t. 

" Defend the fort !" they say ; and the ófficer goes back to Lieutenant- 
colonel Eyre, who sends a second summons : " If obliged to storm the 
works, martial law shall be put in forcé,*' is the message. That ineans 
tliat no quarter will be given. 

Captain Shapley has reached the fort, and Colonel Ledyard sends him 
ont with the reply of the brave men : " We shall not surrender, let the con- 
seqnences be what they may." 

Colonel Eyre prepares to advance. He will make a rnsh, leap the 
ditch, climb the walls, and get inside before the garrison can reload after 
ñring once. * 

Captain Halsey stands by an eighteen-ponnder. He is an oíd sailor, 
and has been in many a fight. He rams home two bags fiUed with grapc- 
shot. 

The British move on toward the fort. Captain Ilalsey . rnns his eye 
along the cannon. They are in range. 

"Fire!" he shouts. The cannoneer tonches it oflF. The air is lilled 
with the whirring shot, and twenty men go down. A wide gap has been 
niade in the British ranks, and the entire Une is thrown into confusión. 

*'0n! on!" shout the officers, striking the reluctant soldiera with their 
swords. 

From every embrasure a stream of íire burats forth, and the gronnd is 
qiiickly strewed with the killed and wounded. Colonel Eyre falls moitally 
wonnded, and three other officers of the Fifty-fonrth regiment are disa- 
bled* The Fortieth regiment, nnder Major Montgomery, swings round 
toward the east and north. His men rush to the ditch. Now they are so 
near that the cannon can not harm them. Joseph Woodmancy stands be- 
hind the parapet, and loads and fires his musket right down into their 
faces. Samuel Edgecomb thinks there is a better way than that, and he 
picks up cannon-balls (nine-pounders) and liurls them down upon the 
heads of the British, smashing their skulls. 

The British, to get into the fort, mnst tear away the pickets which mn 
ont from the walls over the ditch. A soldier climbs npon the back of a 
comrade, reaches np and seizes one of the pickets; but before he can 
wrench it awav, Edarecomb dashes out his brains. 

Bnt other soldiera are climbing np. Their heads appear above the 
pickets. Oh for more men ! If there were three hundred, instead of 
only one hnndred and íifty, in the fort, those heads wonld drop in a 
twinkling. 
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Major Moiitgomery ¡s a brave oíBcer. lie cliinbs iip throngh the pick- 
ets, biit Jordán Freeman, a negro, is as brave as Major Montgomery. He 
bas no gun, only a long-bandled spear, wbich be plunges into Montgom- 
ery's side, and tbe Britou falls, mortally wounded, into the ditcb upon tlie 
beads of bis nien. 

Tbe Britisb are swarming tbrongb tbe embrasiires. It is tbe many 
against tbe few — seven to one. A Britisb soldier leaps from tbe parapet 
iuside, and rusbes to nnbar tbe gate, but a sbot brings liini down. Anotb- 
er succeeds. He unbars tbe gate, and tbe Britisb rusb in. 

" Stop firing I" sboiits Colonel Ledyard. He sees tbat tbe fort is lost, 
and bis men eease tbe contest, all except Captain Sbapley and tbe few men 
witb bim o ver in tbe sontb-west bastión, wbo do not know wbat bas takeu 
place. 

Tbe Britisb wbeel a nine-ponnder, and ponr a volley of grape into tbe 
roen. Captain Sbapley and Lientenant Cbapman are killed, and tbe men 
tbrow down tbeir arins and stand before tbeir captoi-s. Now tbat Colonel 
Eyre and Major Montgomery bave fallen, Major Bromtield commands tbe 
Britisb. 

"Wbo commands bere?" be sbonts. 

" I did, bnt yon do now," is Ledyard's reply, banding ont bis Bword. 

Major Bromfield takes it, draws back bis arm, and plunges tlie weap- 
on to tbe bilt tbrongb tbe body of tbe brave man. He witbdraws tbe 
bloody blade, and tbe commander falls dead to tbe earth. 

Captain Peter Ricbards, and Captain Ledyard, a nepbew of tbe col- 
onel, see tbat no quarter is to be given, and resolve to sell tbeir lives as 
dearly as possible ; but in a moraent tbey are cut down, and backed to 
pieces. 

Tbe Britisb platoons enter tbe fort, and fire into tbe nnresisting Amer- 
icans. Some of tbe Americans rusb to tbe magazine, but tbe Britisb tire 
into it, and tbe fugitives fall in beaps. Major Bromfield is afmid tbat 
tbe magazine will explode, and stops tbe firing; but tbe Hving ai'e puUed 
out and bayoneted. Some rusb into tlie barracks, but tbe Britisb stand by 
tbe dooi* and Windows and sboot tbem as if tbey were sbeep in a pen. 

Mr. MalHson is a strong man. He rusbes to tbe parapet, leaps over 
tbe pickets, lands in tbe ditcb outside tbe fort, and, tbougb a dozen mus- 
kets blaze at bim, escapes to tbe woods. 

William Seymour is lying upon tbe ground, witb bis knee sliattered by 
a ball, and tbe Britisb soldiers give vent to tbeir fiendisb passions by stab- 
bing bim tbirteen times. Lientenant Avery bas bad an eye sbot out, bis 
skuU broken, and bis brains are spattered upon tbe ground. A soldier 
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stabs hiin in the side ; and yet he breathes, recovera, and lives forty years 
to nárrate the horrore of tlie day. 

For the credit of humanity, let it be said tliat one British oíBcer is ten- 
der-hearted. " Stop ! stop ! In the nanie of God, stop I My soul can't 
bear it !" he shouts, and rushes iipon the soldiere with his sword to stop the 
bntchery. 

It stops becanse there are no more, to be butchered. Thei*e were one 
hnndred and fifty at the ontset. Captain Shapley canie with aboiit twelve 
men, making one hundred and sixty in all ; biit General Arnold, in his 
report, says that eighty-five were killed, and sixty wonnded, most of thena 
mortally — one hnndred and forty-five.butchei*ed ! 

Sir Ilenry Clinton sends home this indoreement of the raassacre : 

" The assanlt of Fort Gríswold will iinpress the enemy witli every ap- 
prehension of the ardor of British troops, and will liereaf ter be remember- 
ed with the greatest honor to the Foitieth and Fifty-foiirth regiraents and 
their leaders." 

Major Bromfield was prometed for his conduct. So the massacre was 
indorsed by the general, by the ministers, and the king. 

The British soldiers stripped the dead, phindered the Hving, picked up 
the wounded, tossed theni, bleeding and faiuting, into a cart, and ran tlie 
cai-t down a hiil over the stones. It canie against a tree with a terrible 
jar. Some died ; others fainted. They took them from the cart to a 
hoiise, and left them there; dng a ditch, threw their own dead (about 
forty) into it; and left a party to lay a train to the magazine; set a honse 
on íire, and niarched to their boats, for from every road men were hasten- 
ing with their guns. 

While the massacre was going on, Arnold was in New London. One 
party under Colonel Upham, with the New Jersey Tories, marched np 
Cape Ann Lañe to Mr. Latimer's house. It was so far out of the village 
that a great many of the people had moved their goods into it. A house 
so far out of the town certainly wonld be spared, they thonght ; but it was 
soon in a blaze, and all the goods were consumed. 

Arnold, with Lord Dalrymple, who acted as aid to him, rodé up to a 
hill overlooking the town, where he could see every thing that was going 
on. In tlie river he sees the ships trying to escape up stream to Norwich, 
and people are running from the town. And now the flames of buming 
buildings ascend to heaven. The soldiers are going in all directions with 
fire-brands, setting fire to houses, stores, ships, and boats. 

An English ofiicer comes to Captain Richards's house, where the cap- 
tain's daughter is lying, too ill to be moved. líe is humane enough to bid 
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tlie scldiers spare it; but all the other honses and stores in tlio vicinity aro 
set on fire. Arnold, sittiiig on liis horee, i^sues liis ordei's. "Soldiers, do 
yonr dutj !" he shouts. 

A Tory leads the Britisli, and pilote theni to the homes of thc Whigs. 
Ilouses, stores, piles of luinber, ships, boats, wharves, and goods are giveii 
to the flamee. The soldiera stave in the heads of hogsheads fillcd with 
niolasses, and a river of molasses runs down one of the streets. They rip 
opeu bags of coflFee, destroy hogslieads of rum, and drink themselves drunk. 
The market-honse, the Episcopal church, the jail, all are set on fií-e. The 
harbor is a sea of tire. All the fishing-boats and ships are in flanies. The 
fire bnrns the hempen cables, and the ships are blown by the wiiid hither 
and thíther, burning to the water's edge, and then the blackened hnlls dis- 
appear beneath the waves. While the flames are wildest, Arnold is eating 
dinner in the house of an oíd acqnaintance, helping hiinself to the best the 
Iionse aflFords. While eating, the house takes fire, and he is forced to leave. 
So alinost to the spot where he was born the traitor brings the torch and 
the sword to the hoines of those who have honored and trusted hím. 

Tlie snu descends the western sky. Evening comes. But what a 
scene I Blackened ruins in New London ; many mangled corpses in Fort 
Griswold ; and out npon the hills hnndreds of homeless men, women, and 
children,8tripped of every thing — their husbands, brothers, fathers slain ! 

Down to the beach march the British, who leap into their boats and 
row out to the ships. They have left a train of powder in Foii; Griswold, 
and soon they expect to see a grand explosión of the magazine — a lighting- 
np for a moment of the heavens, and then a shower of burning timbers, 
followed by total darkness. That shall be the cióse of tliis day's work. 
But Major Peters, of Norwich, has reached the fort. The Larracks aro on 
fire. He sees the train laid to the magazine. There is a pump, but the 
British have knocked out its spout. He can only find an oíd cartridge- 
box, but he nses it for a bucket, gets at the water, moistens the train of 
powder, and prevents the explosión. Other men come to his aid, and they 
put out the fire. 

The British ships are sailing down the bay, and the women and chil- 
dren are eoming to see how it fares with their husbands and fathers. There 
tliey lie — eighty-five of them — cold in death, massacred and mangled. 
Calm and serene the featnres of the brave commander. There lies Daniel 
Williams, only fifteen years oíd. lie fought for freedom, and was massa- 
cred in cold blood. Kear by him lies Thomas Avery. His father was a 
üeutenant. They fought side by side. **Tom, my boy, do your duty!" 
said tlie father, when the figlit was hottest 
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"Neveí* fear, fatlier," Tora replies: bnt the next moment is cut down. 
lie ¡s oiily seventeeii. 

" It is in a good canse, xr\y boy," sa3'8 the fatlier ; and a moment later 
he lies by the sido of the son, pierced throiigli and tliroiigh by British 
bayonets. 

Witli torclies in thelr hands, women move amidst the shiin in search of 
their husbands. One wife wipes the gore from tlie faces of thirty of tlie 
dead before she finds the one doarer than all othei's on earth. Never more 
^vill the glazed eyes beam npon her, never more the loving arms clasp her 
to liis heart. A wail of anguish rends the air. 

The people are coming now from all parts of the conntry. Far away 
the fannei-s have seen the pillar of clond ascending to heaven, and are 
rnshing with their gnns. And women are as bmve-hearted as their hns- 
bands. "John, don't get shot in the back !" shonts a wife to her hnsband, 
as he starts with his rifle. 

They are too late. Tlie massacre is finished, the bnrning accomplished, 
and the enemy sailing back to New York. Tliey can only gaze with swell- 
ing heai-ts npon the scene of blood and woe, lend helping hands to those 
80 sorely strickcn, or, lifting them to heaven, swear anew their allegiancre t«) 
the canse they liave espoiised. Never, never will they lay down their arms 
till America is frec and independcnt, and tlie last British 8i»ld¡er driven 
from the land. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

YORKTOWN. 

THIS Í8 the way tlie men stood npon tlie cliecker-board : Sir Henry 
Clinton wa8 in New York ; tliere was a body of troope on Long 
Island, and a fleet in the harbor ; Lord Cornwallis was in Virginia, and 
thei-e was a sniall fleet in Norfolk harbor ; British troops were in pos- 
session of Charleston and Savannah. The Sonth was pretty niuch con- 
qiiercd, and Sir Henry hoped that in a very short time Cornwallis would 
bring Virginia to terms. 

On the other side, the American array was at Nortli Castle, at White 
Flains, and Dobbs's Ferry, and the French army also. General Washing- 
ton and Count Rochambean had their head- 
qnarters at the house of Mr. Livingston, near 
Dobbs's Ferry, a large mansión with an ell, a 
piazza, and delightful grounds around it. 
General Lafayette was down in Virginia, at 
Williamsburg, with a handful of men, watcli- 
inor Cornwallis. In the West Indies was a 
French fleet, nnder Connt de Gi-asse. Gen- 
eml Washington expected that about the mid- 
dle of Angnst, Connt de Grasse wonld snd- 
denly make his appearance off Sandy Hook, 
and tliat, with his aid, he conld besiege Sir 
Ilenry, captnre the troops on Long Island, 
and eventnally take New York. General Clinton had his spies in Wash- 
ington's army, and they reported to him that sach was the plan. 

Sir Ilenry became alarmed. He dispatched a vessel to Virginia, and 
ordered Cornwallis to send him tlireo thonsand men. Cornwallis could 
spare them, and then be able to drive Lafayette ont of the State. A 
day or two after the vessel set sail, Sir Henry's heart was gladdened by 
the arrival of a fleet from England with three thonsand Hessians. On 
Angnst 13th, General Washington and Count Rochambean, Robert Morris 
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(tlie man wlio coald obtaín money when every body else faíled), and Mr. 
Kichard Petera, Secretaiy of the Board o£ War, wero talking over tlie 
plans of the campaign at the Livingstoii house, when lettere were bronght 
m for Washington and Eochambeaii. A vessel had arrived at Newport, 
bringiiig a mail frota Count de Grasse, who said that he had decided not 
to sail to New York. This upset all their plans. AVashington was disaj)- 
l)ointed. The French fleet, under D'Estaing, had failed Sulliyan at Rhode 
Island, and now De Grasse was overtuming all his plans. 

Another messenger canie from the South witli letters from Lafayette, 
with the Information that Cornwallis was embarking a portion of his arniy 
at Portsmouth for New York. 

Another messenger arrives from the East, bringing a letter from Count 
de Barras, in coramand of a French fleet at Newport, who lias received 
another letter from Count de Grasse, who has concluded not to stay at the 
West Indies, but will sail, on the 13th of August, for the Chesapeake, with 
twenty-eíght ships of the Une, and íhirty-two hundred troops, under Gen- 
eral St. Simón, and will be ready to co - opérate with the Americans in 
any movement. Joyf ul news this ! But it is a long distance for men to 
travel on foot from the Hudson to Norfolk. There are great rivers to 
cross — the Iludson, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, and 
many other streams — a long, weary, tedious march over poor roads. It is 
three hundi'ed miles. It will take a month. A vessel from New York, 
with a fair wind, will make the run from Sandy Ilook to the Chesapeake 
in forty-eight hours; and Sir Henry Clinton can move his whole army to 
Virginia before Washington can cross the Susquehanna. 

General Washington reads thd letter, and turas to Judge Peters. " Sir, 
what can yoli do for me ?" 

Judge Peters is the man selected by the Board of War to consult with 
Washington. 

"With money, every thing; without it, nothing," Peters replies. 

" What sum do you want ?" asks Mr. Morris, who is already thinking 
where he can obtain the money. 

Twenty thousand dollars hard casli will do something. Count Rocham- 
beau can spare so much from his military chest till the Ist of October, and 
Eobert Morris will be sure to pay it then. The matter is quickly arranged. 

There is activity in the American army. Ordei's are issued to clear 
tlie road to Kingsbridge. The army is going to attack New York. A 
company of men go down toward New York to clear away the titees, so 
that the army can march ; and Sir Henry expects an attack from the 
nortli. A body of men go down on the Jei-sey side and mark out a 
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jliuie for an eneainpment, and eiect ovens for baking bread. Geiieml 
Waáliington lias a large niiinber of boats or vessels. Is he going to laniich 
tliein below Paulus Iloiik, and make a moveinent for Staten Isliind, and 
erect batteries wliielí will drive tlie fleet oiit of the Narrows? 

General Clinton is keeping a sharp lookout for snch a niovenient. Xow 
tliat three thousand Ilessiaus have arrived, lie does not need an}* troops 
froni Cornwallis, and lias sent a vessel counternianding his order, bnt re- 
qnesting Cornwallis to continué to harass tlie rebels in Virginia. 

A rebel is brought into Sir Henry's carnp. He is a yonng Baptist min- 
ister, Rev. Mr. Montaigne, wlio was arrested by the Cowboys at Eaniapo, 
on the west side of the llndson. He was carrying dispatclies from Wash- 
ington to one of liis officei-s, and it is very evident, from some things in 
the díspatch, tliat Wjishington has a scheme for the capture of New York. 

On the 19th of Augnst tlie American aiTiiy was imder arms; but, in- 
stead of marcliing down to Kingsbridge and crossing Harlem River, the 
troops tiirned north, marched to King's Ferry, crossed the Hndson, and 
moved down the west bank. It was evident to Cornwallis that General 

Washington had changed his 
plan, and was going to march 
down to Newark or Ambov, 
and cross to Staten Islaiid. 

And now, for a few days, 
Sir Henry can not fiíid out ex- 
actly where Washington is, or 
what he is doing. He can get 
no information ; every avenue 
leading to the city is guarded, 
and his spies can not get in. 

The Americans were march- 
inir south, makiníí: eisjhteen to 
twcnty miles a day. On the 
Ist of Septcmber they crossed 
the Delaware at Trenton. The 
noxt day they ]>assed through 
Philadelphia. When theFrench 
troops arrived, dressed in their 

THOMAS M^KEAN. .^ r i • 

crorffeons umtorms or wliUe 
broadcloth faced wilh green, their bands of music playing, the inhahitants 
were wild with excitement. Congress was sitting there, and the troop 
pussed in rcview before the Presidcnt, Hon. Thoinas M'Kean. 
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Olí tlie 4tli tbe troops were at Wilinington ; oii tlie 5th, at tlie liead of 
the Elle, 011 the'Chesapeake. General Washington has liad nien employed 
in collecting all the vessels in the bay at that i)oint, and no fewer than 
eiglit}^ are in vvaiting; and the troojis enibark. 

Let ns take another look at the chess-hoard. At this moinent Corn- 
wallis was throwing np intrenchments at Yorktown. He wonld leave a 
Bniall forcé, and thon fall upon 
I^fayette, who was at Wil- 
lianisbnrg, the capital of Vir- 
ginia, only twelve miles dis- 
tant, with his qnarters iri Ila- 
leiírh Tavern. Williamsbur^ 
was a rebellious town. It was 
the head-qnarters of the rebell- 
ion in Virginia, and liad been 

froin the tii-st. It was there, ralkiüh tavern. 

in the Ilonse of Burgesses, that the yonng lawyer Patrick Ilenry astonish- 
vi\ the Tories and electritied the patriots by his ppeech in March, 1775, 
aJvoc'ating the separation of the colonies froin England. 

*' There is no retreat," he said, " bnt in submission and slavery. Onr 
chains are forged; their clankings inay be heard on the plains of Boston. 
* * * I know not what course otliere may take; but, as for me, give me 
liberty, or give me death !" 

Cornwailis has seven thonsand men, and as soon as his inti'enchments 
are completed he will fínish the war in Virginia. 

Up in New York are Sir Henry Clinton, Adrairal Gmves, and Admi- 
ral Ilood. The latter has jnst arrived from fhe West Indies. Adniiral 
Ilodney, in command of the British fleet there, has discovered that Connt 
de Grasse has sailed for the American coast, probably for New York, and 
has sent Ilood with fonrteen ships to co-operate with Admiral Ginves, who 
has fonr ships of the line, and together they will be a match for Connt do 
Grasse. 

Admiral Ilood is snrprised not to find De Grasse at Sandy IloDk. 
Where can he be? At New York? No; for M'ord comes that Admiral 
de Barras has sailed with thé Fiench fleet from Newport sonthward. 

Light begins to dawn npon Sir Ilenry. Connt de Grasse and Barras 
are to meet in the Chesai)eake. Washington and Ilochaml)ean, instead of 
attacking New York, have ontgeneraled him, and are on their way sonth 
U) attack Cornwailis ! It is as olear as day now. 

Whatever is to be done mnst be qnickly done. Perhaps, if a move- 
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nient Mere made into Connecticnt, General Washington would tum abont 
and basten back. General Arnold was tberefore sent on an expedition to 



*'gIVB me LIBERTY, OR GIVE ME DEATH!" 

New London, as we liave seen. Bnt General Washington liad laid bis 
plans, and no movements of General Arnold to pillage and bnrn tbe de- 
fenseless towns would eall bim back. 
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Adiniral Graves and Adiniral Ilood spread tlieir sails for the Chesa- 
pcake. On tlie 5th of September, at 8imr¡6e,the Coiint de Grasse, looking 
eastward f rom Lynn Haven Bay, at Cape Ilenry, saw a fleet of vessels. It 
miist be Count de Barras, he thought, coining from Newport; bnt soon be 
discovered that it was the English fleet under Graves. He was ready for 
a fight, but wanted more sea-room, and sailed out upon tlie x\tlantic. Ifc 
was four o'clock when the fight began. ^^^ i '..■/ ^'^^n^ 

Only a part of the two fleets got into ^^ ^^jcjuo^^'^s^ 

action. The battle went on till sunset. jí ^^^ ^^iw^ 

Graves could not get all of his vessels y^l\ ^^t^JS^^^'^^^^ 
into action, and hanled off to wait till /J *'^.-->y^^-¡S:^ \ 

morning. Dnring the engagement, the r"^^^^ 

Terrible^ one of his ships, was so mnch rv-Z'^s^^/^'i'^^^ ^^^^^^n 
damaged that, after takinc out the men V ^V1}°S}\ i i I 

and stores, she was set on ñi*e and biirned. \^mqímm^rm^\ I / 

The French lost two hundred and twenty y ^^!Í^ I I ^ 
men, killed and wounded; the English ^^^T S ^^^^J^ ^ 

two hundi'ed and forty-six. Morning ^*^ ■ ^^^ 

carne, but Graves was not quite ready to eomraence the battle. Ñor was 
De Grasse, who lioped soon to see the topmasts of Count de Barras's fleet 
dotting the horizoiL For five days the fleets stood on and off, sometimes 
cióse inland and then out upon the sea. On the lOth of September, Count 
de Grasse sailed back to the Chesapeake, and a glad sight met his eyes, 
for there was De Barras with his fleet and troops and transports, with 
heavy siege-guns and military stores. Admiral Graves hastened back ; but 
thei-e, blocking his way, were the combined French fleets getting ready to 
sail out and sink him. There was but one thing to be done — and that to 
spread his sails for New York. On the llth of September, while the 
American army was at Annapolis, Admiral Graves was fleeing from the 
Chesapeake. 

Cornwallis sees a net drawing around him. The fleet has gone. lie 
can not fight his way inland past Williamsburg, for Lafayette blocks his 
way there. If he were to attempt it, whither could he go 2 Nowhere, and 
be safe. Washington and Kochambeau and Lafayette would soon be 
upon his ti'ack, or cutting him off. He can only throw np strong defenses 
and stand a siege till Sir Ilenry Clinton hastens to his relief. Sir Henry 
should have hastened with half his army when Admiral Graves sailed. 
Then was his golden op¡>ortunity. 

Down past the mouth of York River, where the French ships wero 
blockading ConiwalHs, into James RLver, and up the James to Jamestown, 

25 
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sailed the sliips from Elkton, landing on tlie 25tli, and marclilng to Wil- 
lianistowii. On the 28th, tlie combined army of twelve thousand nieu 
marched from Williainsbnr<]j to Yorktown. 



THE LANDING AT JAMESTOWN. 

Yorktown was a small place of about sixty lionses. One of the best 
was owned by Governor Nelson, who was with Washington, in comnmnd 
of the Virginia militia. 

Tlie York River is about half a mile wide, and lying in the streara 
were several British ships. 

Major Elijah Favor's services were called for to lay ont the lines. He 
rodé over tlie gronnd and reconnoitred it. He saw that the groinid was 
for the most part level, that the soil was a sandy loam, and that it woiild 

be an easy niatter to dig intreuchinents. 
Sonth of Yorktown, a little more than a 
mile, was a large field, and immediately 
sonth of that a little brook had its rise, 
which ran sonthward. Tlie brook was 
the dividins: lino between tlie French 
and American armies. The French oc- 
cnpied the gronnd from tlie brook noith- 
west to York River. Washington and 
Rochambean had their marquees pitched 
on tlie west side of the stream. Crossing 

GOVERNOR NEL80N'8 HOüSE. ^J^^ y^^.^^^^ J^^ ^^^^^ j^ GcDeral KhOX's 

head-qnartei*8, with the artillery around it. By the roadside was Barón 
Steuben's tent. He had command of the Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
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Maryland Continental troops. Next were the New York, Rliode Island, 
and New Jei'sey trooj)8, under General James Clinton, also the sappers 
and miners. The tents of the troops reached to the road Icading east 
froni Yorktown to Hampton. 




A, British outworkD tnken pos^ession nf by the Amerlcnn» nn their arrívRl ; B, ílntt parnllel ; C, D, Ameiican 
batteries; £, a bomb battery ; O, French battery; H, French bomb batlery; I, secoud parallel ; K, re- 
doubts Btormed by the French; M, M, M, French batteries; N, French bomb battery; O, American 
batteries. 

Crossing this road and riding north-east, Major Favor carne to Lafay- 
ette's tent. Under his command were the Vii-ginia militia, and in ad- 
vanee of them was Geneml Lincoln, with the light-infantry. General 
Lincoln's tent was cióse by Wormeley's Creek, alinost over to York liiver. 
Riding back, he took a view of the French lines. Nearest Rochambean's 
qnarters were the French brigades, commanded by Barón Viomenil and 
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Viscoiint Viomenil. Beyond them were tlie troops from the West Indics, 
nnder General St. Simón. 

Out in the ríver he could see the Britisli shíps, the Guadcdoupe and 
Chavan^ of forty-four guns each, and several transporta Over on Glonces- 
ter Point there were nearly oiie thousand British, nnder General Taile- 
ton and Lientenant-colonel Dundas. But Count de Grasse liad sent the 
French marines on shore, and the Dnke de Lanznn, with his brigade, and 

General Weedon, with a body of Virginia 
mílitia, the whole nnder General de Clioisé, 
were sent across York River to lay siege to 
Gloncester. 

Major Favor now lost one of his best 
friends, Colonel Scammell, the adjutant- 
general of the army. lie was from New 
Hampshire, and had been in the battle of 
Bnnker Ilill, nnder Stark. Scammell had 
seen service all throngh the war, and had 
been wonnded at Stillwater. He rodé ont 
to reconnoitre Comwallis's lines cióse by the 
York Eiver, west of the town. He did not 
know that behind a knoU covered by thick 
biishes was a body of Hessian cavalry. 
Siiddenly a sqnad of Ilessians was npon him. 
He saw that he could not escaj^e, and held 
np his hand ; but a Hessian wantonly fired 
at his breast. He fell from his horse, mor- 
tally wonnded, and was taken prisoner. 
General Coniwallis saw that he conld 
^'^^^"^^ not liold his onter lines against the great 

army, and abandoned works which had cost him a great deal of hard 
labor to constrnct. All the hoi'ses in the American army were set to 
work hanling cannon, animunition, and snpplies from Jamestown. Gen- 
eral Washington was anxions to basten the siege, for he had received 
word that Admiml Dighy had arrived at New York from England with a 
fleet. He knew that Graves and Digby wonld soon make their appear- 
anee, and probably Sir Henry Clinton, with his army, to resene Cornwallis. 
Day and night the soldiers worked. 

The night of October 6th was very dark, bnt Elijah Favor had looked 
over the gronnd in front of the British ont by Wormeley's Creek, and 
knew jnst wlierc to drive down bis stakes for the soldiers to begin their 
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iutreiicliments. He weut with a body of soldiera wltliin a quarter of a 
mile of the British lines. A part stood guard while the others worked. 
No one was allowed to speak. In silence they toiled — so silently tliat tlio 
British sentinels heard no sound. In the moniing they had a breastwork 
80 high that it sheltered them from the British guns. The next night 
they dragged up several tweiity-fonr-poundera, and placed thein in position. 



TIIK rU\.CE WHERB ADJUTANT-GENUKAL 8CAMMELL WAS KILLED. 

On the niglit of the lOth, tlie artillery was ready. Colonel Larnb, the 
hrave man who had lost a jaw at Quebec; Lieutenant- colonel Ebenezer 
Stevens, who had fonght nnder Arnold on Lake Chatnplain in '75, and in 
Canadá in '76, and who had coinmanded the artillery at Stillwater; and 
Colonel Carrington, took tnrns in directing the artillery. 

The batteries opened and sent their solid shot and shells into Corn- 
wallis's lines. Cornwallis's gnns replied, and all night long there was 
a roaring of cannon and bursting of boinbs. The French íired hot shot 



THE FORTIFICATIONS AT YORKTOWN. 



across the water at the Guadaloiipe^ the Charon^ and the transport-ships. 
The Guadaloujye had to cnt her cable and creep away. The Chavan was 
set on fire and bnrned, and also three of the transporta. The Inrid ílames 
lighted np the heavens, and gave conrage to the besieging troops. Cai> 
tain Stevens inade it so hot for the British that thev ceased firinsr, and the 
British gniniers lay down behind their intrenchments to find shelter. 
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On tlie uiglit of the lltli, Elijali, with a party of men, got witliin 
almost niiie himdred feet of the British, and tlirew up a iiew liiie of i-e- 
doiibts. They soon liad guns mouiited in tliem, and pounded away at tlie 
British with more effect than ever. But there were two batteries of the 
British — one east of tlie town, down by the river, and another a little far- 
tlier west — which partly enfiladed the new inti*enchments. It was decided 
to capture tliein. Tlie American light-infantry, nnder Lafayette, would 
captui*e the one by the river, and the French grenadiers and cliasseure, 
under Barón Viomenil, would take the other. 

Colonel Alexander Hamilton, the young eaptain who commanded two 
pieces of artillery at üarleni when the British undertook to cross the 
Bronx in 1776, is appointed to command the American detachment. Cap- 
tain Ogden, of New Jei-sey, has command of the ad\ anee. Cornwallis has 
erected a strong abatis. The troops move out silently in the darkness. No 
word is spokcn. They approach the redoubt. The British cannon blaze. 
The Britisli soldiere fire o ver the intrenchments at the dusky forms which 
they see approaching — not marching now, but rushing on up to the abatis, 
tearing it away, and leaping over the embankments. Sliort the contest. 
In a minute they are victorious, having thirty-nine killed and wounded. 
The British lose eiglit killed and wounded, and about twenty aro captured. 
General Washington, General Lincoln, and General Knox are in one of 
the redoubts awaiting the result. The shout that goes up when the vic- 
tory is won is sweet music to tlieir eai-s. 

Not so successful are the French. One hundred and twenty soldiers 
garrison the redoubt wliicli they are to attack. The French niarch brave- 
ly up to the abatis, but halt tJiere, and fíi*e in the darkness. For an hour 
the fire goes on, and one hundred are killed and wounded before the Brit- 
ish in the redoubt, after having eighteen killed and wounded, cali for quar- 
ter. Forty-one are captured, but the rest make tlieir escape. And now 
tlic captured guns are turned and aimed at Cornwallis's main line. 

mi . 1. lí .1 . j^^j^ comes. Cornwallis resolves to 

British troops marcli out just before 

d surprise the French, driving tliem 

their Unes; but the troops in the roar 

up and drive the British back again 

ito the town. Now tlie cannon of 

the allies are so near that they can 

; pour a cross -fire into the British 

camp. There is only one safe place 

TUE oNLr 8AFE PLACE. iusidc of Coruwallis's lines, a cave 
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uiider tbe bauk by tbe river; everywbere else tbe shot and boiiibs are 
falling. 

Comwallis conceives the idea of takiiig bis ariny across York River 
to Gloucester Point, surprising tbe 
allied troops, heiniuing tbein iii, 
and tben seizing all tbeir boi-ses 
and marcbing north tbrougb Vir- 
ginia, Marjland, and Pennsylvania 
to New York. He tbinks tbat be 
can get borses and niount bis men. 
He does not tbink of tbe rivers be 
^vill bave to crus^, ñor tbat tlie 
news will go a great deal faster 
tban be can marcb, ñor tbat be 
will find tbe people rising to block 
bis way, ñor tbat tbe fleet can sail 
np tbe Cbesapeake witb tbe arniy 

J U é, T> 1^' • J VIEW AT YORKTOWN. 

and be at i>altunore in ad vanee 

of bim. It Í8 tbe wíld idea of a man driven to desperation by tbe 
prospect of defeat and bnmiliation. Tliere is no reason in it, yet be en- 
deavors to carry it out. All nijrbt long tbe boats at bis coinmand ai-e 
transjx)rting troops to Gloncester l'oint. In two more nigbts be will bave 
tbem all nortb of York River. But tbe winds and waves are bigb, and tbe 
boats can not pass. He sees tbat tbe project ninst be given np. 

Cornwallis is in General Nelson's bonse, wbicb be is nsing for bis bead- 
qnarters. Tbe niorning of October 17tb dawns, and witb its dawning tbe 
cannon-balls begin to plow tbeir way tbrongb tbe house, and tbe Britisb 
comigander is forced to leave it. Tbe fií^st sbot is fired by General Ncl- 
son bimself. All tbe niorning tbe nproar goes on. Few sbots can Corn- 
wallis send back, for tbe American riflemen ai-e picking off bis gnnnere. 
Ilis troops are exposed everywbere. Tbe killed are increasing, and every- 
wbere tbe wonnded mnltiplying. Amidst tbe nproar tbe Americans bear 
tbe roll of Britisb drnms beating a parley. Tbe cannonade ceases, a wbite 
flag is raised on tbe Britisb works, and an officcr comes ont. Geneml Corn- 
wallis proposes a snspension of bostilities for twentj^-fonr bom-s, and tbe 
appointment of commissioners (to meet at Mrs. Moore's bonse) to negotiate 
a siirrender. 

Twenty-fonr boursi By tbat timo Admirals Digby and Graves and 
General Clinton may ai)pear. No; General Wasbington can not give so 
long a time. Lord Cornwallis will picase send bis propositions in writiní» 
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before tlie cominissionei*s are appoínted; tliere sliall be no figliting íov two 
lioiii-s. Lord Cornwailis asseuts. 

Oiit iii Mi-s. Moore's Iiouse the commissionei's meet. Colonel Laurens 

for the Americans, and the Vis- 
count de Noailles for the French ; 
Lieutenant - eolonel Dundas and 
Major Iwoss for the British ; and 
tlie tenns are agreed iipon. The 
gunnere raay extingiiisli their port- 
tíres now, the soldiei-s may throw 
down their arms, for iiearly a cent- 
nry will pass before there will be 
any more fightiiig at Yorktown. 
At two o'clock on the after- 
MooRE'8 HOD8B. ^^^" ^^ October 19th, the surrcii- 

der takes place on the field, not 
far from Wasliington's and Rochambean's quartei's. The Americans aro 
paraded nórth of the Ilainpton road, the Frencli sonth of it, the lines ex- 
tending more than a mile. Washington, on his bay hoi*se, is at tlie liead 
of the Americans, and Rochambeau at the head of the French. The ofli- 
cers of both armies liave put on tlieir best uniforms. The Stars and 
Stripes float above the Americans, while above tlie Fi-ench are the lilies 
of France. Oiit from Yorktown come the British. In silcnce and in sad- 
ness they march. Upon many a bronzed cheek there are teai-s, for it is 
hnmiliating to snrrender. Between the 
lines they march, and lay their gnns 
npon the ground. The standards, 
twenty-eiglit in nnmber, are to be de- 
livered np. Ensign Wilson, of Clin- 
ton's brigade, receives them. He is 
the youngest officer in tlie service, 
only eigliteen ; but well does he j)er- 
form his part — recei%n'ng them from 
the British captains and handing them 
to the twenty-eiglit sergeants appoint- 
cd to receive them. 

Cornwailis is not there. lie is 
heart-sick. His disappointment, grief, and mortification are too great to 
be borne. He has sent for O'Hara to deliver np his sword. General 
Washington has appointed General Lincoln, who had to surrenderto Corn- 
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walHs at Charlcston, to reeeive it General Lincoln boldá it a moment, 
and gives it back to O'Hara, to be returned to Cornwallis. 

Tbe scene is over. Eleven thousand men, including soldiers, sailon?, 
and Tories, are suri-endered — a littlo over seveu tbousand being British 
and Hessians. Seventy-five horses, one hundred and sixty-niue iron can- 
non — all tbe supplies and ainniunition, tents, cainp equipage, eleven tbou- 
sand dollars in money, are aniong tbe spoils. 

Jí>y> joy, joy everywbere! Lieutenant-colonel Tilgbinan is sent by 
Wasbington to carry tbe news to Congress at Pbiladelpbia. It is mid- 
night wben be arrives. Tbe watclnnen are going tbrougb tbe town ; tbe 
slumbering people bear tbem crying tbe bonr o£ inidnigbt as never before 
— londer, quicker, and more joyf ully. " Twelve ó^dock^ and Cornwallia 
Í8 taken /" 

Out from tbeir beds tbey spring. Women in nigbt-caps appear at tbe 
Windows, people nisb into tbe streets to bear tbe news — Cornwallis taken! 
Cornwallis taken I No news like that since Burgoyne laid down bis aruis 
at Saratoga. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CONCLUSIÓN. 

WITH tlie surrender of the British anny at Yorktown the kiug's 
ministei's lost all hope of coiiquering the Americaus. It was a ter- 
rible blow to Lord North. When he received a letter informing hiiii of 
the surrender of Cornwallis, he threw iip his hands as if a buUet had 
struck him, and said, " O God, it is all over !" 

The king was for seuding more armies, but the British people were 
tired of the war. They had seen oue army after anotlier melt away; 
taxes were more burdensome than ever, and they saw that the Americans 
never conld be conqnered ; that men who would throw down the axe and 
hoe, and leave tJie plow in the f urrow, and basten to capture an army, 



washington's head-qcaktebs at newbuuüh. 
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woiild maintain tlieir liberties against the king's attenipts to subjngate 
thein. There were mauy Englislirnen wlio froin the beginning Btoiitly 
maintained tbat the Americaiis were right, and that they ougbt to be free; 
and there was so much opposition to a contimiance of the stniggle, that 
Lord líorth resolved to g¡ve np all further efiFort, for it had already cost 
England live hundred million dollars and fifty thousand Uves. 

There were still British soldiers in America. In South Carolina tlie 
Wln'gs continued to fight the British and Torios. Sir Henry Clinton was 
in New York, and General Washington with the American army was on 



INTERIOR OF ROOM — WASHINGTON 8 HEAD-QUARTERS AT NEWBUROH. 

the Hudson at Newburgh, with bis head-qnarters in a Dutch farm-honse. 
It was a qnaint oíd building. The dining-room had seven doors, and only 
one window. The fire-place was large, the walls low, and there were great 
beams overhead ; bnt there the commander-in-chief entertained bis oflicers 
and their wives. Mrs. Washington was with hira, and many pleasant din- 
ner parties assembled in the spacious dining-room. 

It was nearly two yeare after the surrender of Comwallis at York- 
town before the war was wholly ended; but on the 3d of September, 
1783, a treaty was made at Paris between the English and American com- 
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missioners, and tlie United States wa8 recognized as a free and independ- 
ent nation. 

So, after fighting more than seven years, after sufFering untold hard- 
sliips and privations, tlie Boys of '76 obtained their liberties, established 
the United States as a nation, and secured to niankind a government of 
the people and for the people forever. 



THE END. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FOR BOYS. 



BOÜND V0LÜME9 OP HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1883. 1884, and 1885. 
Handsomely Bound ia Illuminated Clotb, $8 00 per vol. Bound Volumes foj* 1880, 
1881, 1882. and 1886, are out of stock, 

TIIE BOY TRAVELLERS ON THE CONGO. Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour- 
ney with Henry M. Slanley **Through tUe Dark Continent." By Thomas W. Knox. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3 00. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE RÜSSIAN EMPIRE. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey in European and Asiatic Russia. With Accounts of a Tour across 
Siberia, Voyages on the Amoor, Volga, and other Rivera, a Visit to Central Asia, 
Travels among tlie Exiles, and a Hislorical Sketch of the Empire from its Founda- 
tion to the Present Time. By Thomas W. Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA. Adventures of Two Youths in a 
Journey through Ecuador, Perú, Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, Argentine Republic, and 
Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the 
Amazon and La Plata Rivera. By Thomas W. Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, |8 00. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR E AST. By Thomab W. Knox. Five Parts. 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, |8 00 each. 

PART I. Advbntüres of Two Youths in a Jodrnbt to Japan and China.— PART II. 
Adventühes op Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. With Descriptions of 
CochinChlnu, Carobodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelugo.— PART IH. Adventures 
OF Two Youths in a Journet to Cetlon and India. With Descriptions of Borneo, the 
Pbilippine Islsnds, and Burmah.— PART IV. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
TO Egypt and Palestinb.— PART V. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey throuoh 
África. 

THE VOY AGE OF THE "VIVÍAN" to the North Pole and Beyond. Adventures of 
Two Youths in the Open Polar Sea. By Thomas W. Knox. Prof usely Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

HÜNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. By Thomas W. Knox. Two 
Parts. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 each. 

PART I. The Younq Nimrods in North America. 
PART II. The Young Nimrods Around the World. 

WHAT MR DARWIN SAW IN HIS VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE 
8HIP "BEAGLE." Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 

FRIEND8 WORTH KNOWING. Glimpscs of American Natural History. By Ernest 
Ikgersoll. Illustrated. 16rno, Cloth, $1 00. 

BY CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. Five Volumes. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, |8 00 
each. 

Thb Stort of Libertt.— Gld Times in the Colon íes. —The Bots of *76 (A History of 
thü Buttled oí tbe RtivoIatioD).~BuiLDiNO the Nation.—Dbumbbat of the Nation. 
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ínter esting Books for Boys, 



CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS ; AND THE TRICKS OF TRAPPING AND TRAP 
MAKING. By W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of "Pastoral Days.*' lUustrated by 
the Author. 16mo, Clotli, $1 00. 

HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY SO. By William Blaikie. With 
IllustratioQS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

"HARPER'S YOÜNG PEOPLE" SERIES. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 per vol. 

Thb Advbntures op JiBfMY Brown. Written by Hlmself; and Edlted by W. L. Alden. 
—The Cruisk of the Canoe Club. The Cküisb of the **Ghost.** The Moral Pirates. 
By W.L. Alden.— ToBY Tylek; or, Ten Wbbks with a Circüs. Mr. Stübbs's Brother: 
A Sequel to '*Toby Tyler." Tim and Tip; or, Thb Advunturbs op a Boy and a Doo. 
Left Beuind; or, Ten Days a Niswsboy. Raisinq the "Pearl." Silent Pete. By 
James Otis.— Thb Story of Musió and Musicians. Jo's üpportünity. Rolp Hoüsb. 
Mildued's Bakgain, and Othbi* Stories. Nan. By Lücy C. Lillie.— Thb Foüh Mac- 
wicoLS. By William Black.— The Lost City ; or, Thb Boy Explorers in Central Asia. 
Into Unknown Seas. By David Ker.— Thb Talking Lbates. An Iiidiaii Story. Two 
Arrows: A Story of Red and VVhite. By W. O. Stoddard.— Who Was Paul Grayson? 
By John Habbbrton, Author of "Helenas Bubics.*' — Prince Lazybones, and Other Sto- 
BiBS. By Mi-8. VV. J. Hays.— The Ice Quebn. By Ernest Ingersoll.— Wakülla : A 
Story op Adventüre in Florida. Thb FlaMingo Feather. By C. K. Münuoe.— Stranob 
Stories fuom History. By Georgb Caby Eggleston. 

THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. QÜIÉS. From the Freneh of PauIí 
CÉLTÉJRE. By Mrs, Cashel Hóey aud Mr. John Lillie. Profusely Illustrated. 
Crowu 8vo, Extra Cloth, $1 75. 

FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By Captain S. Samuels. Illustrated. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1 50. 

MICROSCOPY FOR BEGINNERS ; OR, COMMON OBJECTS FROM THE PONDS 
AND DITCHES. By Alfbed C. Stokes, M.D. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MARY AND MARTHA. The Mother and the Wife of George Washington. By Ben- 
BON J. LossiNG, LL.D., Author of "Field-book of the Revolution," "Field-book of 
the War of 1812," '*Cyclopaídia of United States History," &c. Illustrated by Fac- 
similes of Pen-and-ink Drawings by H. Rosa. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, FOR BOYS. By Benson J. 
LossDíG, LL.D. Illustrated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 75. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A YOÜNG NATURALIST. By Lücien Biart. With 117 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lücien Biart. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

ROUND THE WORLD ; including a Residence in Victoria, and a Journey by Rail 
across North America. By a Boy. Edited by Samuel Smiles. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

THE SELF-HELP SERIES. By Samuel Smiles. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume. 
Sblf-help.— Character.— Thrift.— Duty. 



Püblished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

IlABrRB & Drotures viU »end any qf th^ above vork» bp mml, pnntage prepaid, to any part (\f the 
United States or Canadá^ <yn rectipt o/ the price. 
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